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Editorial 
FOREWORD 


Iw ruis issue an ex-convict invites 
Forum readers to share his cell at Leaven- 
worth for twenty-four hours. The recent 
outbreaks in penitentiaries in the states of 
New York and Colorado have drawn the 
attention of the entire country to the over- 
crowded condition of our prisons. But 
apparently little or nothing is being done 
by way of remedy. We, the public, read 
the newspapers and shrug our shoulders. 
Those who break the law, as well as those 
who administer the law, may rot for all we 
care. We are apathetic to the whole 
process of American justice. 


Worn scarreren brilliant excep- 
tions — the Supreme Court of the United 
States, the Appelate Courts of New York, 
and others—the Ame:'can system of 
justice is a generation behind the level of 
our national standards in business and in 
applied science. It is cluttered, dilatory, 
stupid, intolerable when measured by the 
efficiency of even a rural bank, factory, or 
post office. Though dumb, on the whole — 
thank God — our courts are honest. The 
so-called machine age has gone ahead and 
left our courts, our prisons, indeed our 
legal profession, lagging behind in a 
darker age. 


Haprity or unhappily, I have 
hever spent a day in a cell. But often in 
the jury box, and still more in the stuffy 
courtroom waiting fruitless hours for a 
jury call, I would gladly have exchanged 
the certainty of a prison term for the 
whimsical, uncertain, ineffective life of a 
juror, a prisoner at large under beck and 
call. I have served on five different 
types of jury panel and have had my fill of 
them. At this very writing I am obliged to 
share my editorial duties with a daily 
appearance in a crowded court looking on 
the barred windows of the Tombs. I am 
not allowed to smoke. I am not allowed to 
ead the newspaper. I am not even allowed 
to fall asleep, although the atmosphere is 
close and the droning of official voices 
summoning convicted persons to the bar 
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MATA HARI, THE “RED DANCER” 

Major Thomas Coulson 
The astounding true story of the most famous of the German 
women spies during the World War — told by a former member of 
the British Intelligence Service. This courtesan danced her way 
into the secrets of Cabinet Ministers and high army officers, and 
betrayed the Allies’ plans to the enemy. In this way, hundreds of 
thousands of Allied soldiers met death in futile offensives of 
which the German army had previous knowledge, thanks to the 
“Red Dancer” and the smooth working of the formidable Ger- 
man Secret Service. 


AMERICA AND THE FUTURE 

AE and the Dublin wits 
AE’s house in Dublin is the gathering place of all the poets and 
philosophers who are shaping and leading the Irish Renaissance — 
such men, for example, as W. B. Yeats, James Joyce, Lennox 
Robinson, Sean O'Casey, James Stephens, and of course the in- 
imitable AE himself. There is perhaps no place on earth, not even 
in the salons of Paris, where such fine talk may be heard as among 
this assemblage of Dublin wits. Next month Tue Forum will be 
privileged to publish a verbatim record of one such conversational 
evening in AE’s house, on a subject of peculiar interest to Ameri- 
can readers. 


WHAT I BELIEVE 
William Ralph Inge 


The “gloomy” Dean of St. Paul’s, London, writes his intellectual 
“last will and testament” for the younger generation. 


NATIONAL GREED AND THE PHILIPPLNES 

Carter Field 
Senator Bingham of Connecticut has promised to bring the ques- 
tion of freeing the Philippines to a vote before the new session of 
Congress which meets in December, 1929. In this article, an 
acute Washington correspondent tells why Philippine indepen- 
dence is likely to be granted at long last — not to vindicate our 
national honor, but to appease our national greed. An inside pic- 
ture of a curious new development in our political life. 


THE ETERNAL BIDDY 


Eleanor Roosevelt 
A new view of the servant problem by the wife of New York’s 
Governor. 


ARE CULTURAL ABC'S SOFTENING OUR 
BRAINS? 

Howard Mumford Jones vs. Will Durant 
H. G. Wells started it with his Outline of History; Will Durant 
caught the wave at its crest with his Story of Philosophy; and 
now the bookshelves are flooded with “outlines” and “stories” 
of everything, from astronomy and art to religion and relativity. 
In this debate, Mr. Jones says that the “outlines” are degrading 
our culture to the level of the quick-lunch counter, and giving us 
mental dyspepsia; while Will Durant makes an able defense of the 
“sin” of which he has been so successfully guilty. 


THE UNITED STATES OF EUROPE 
Salvador de Madariaga 


A Spanish scholar and statesman tells why Briand’s dream of a 
“United States of Europe” can never come true. 
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for sentence or reprieve at the rate of 
twenty an hour is overwhelmingly leth. 
argic. After I have sat there an hour or so, 
my name is called and I am told to appear 
the following day at eleven-thirty, to cut 
the heart out of a busy day to help make up 
an audience for a Roman legal festival 


A poo wieurt be written about the 
hours wasted on Federal Grand Jury 
listening to dope peddlers — petty cases 
stretched out over years that ought to be 
dispatched in five minutes by a police 
magistrate. Once we jurors became exas. 
perated and wanted to know why a half- 
blind and half-witted woman was dragged 
into our august presence instead of the 
druggist who employed her and the capi- 
talist who employed him. We became so 
arrogant that we summoned the District 
Attorney to answer that question. He sent 
word that he was worn out, was playing 
golf. His assistant apologized and insinu- 
ated that the druggist in question had 
purchased immunity in Washington. 


Ap re rutiry of two weeks in 
court on the case of a small boy who 
claimed that some years ago he had 
caught his heel on a certain iron stairway! 
Two hundred citizens were busy on that 
case in one way or another. Experts from 
two hospitals were hauled into court with 
their X-ray plates. The jurors were taken 
under guard to test falling on the same 
staircase. As I looked into the eyes of the 
judge I felt sure that he knew the whole 
proceeding was a farce; yet the laws of 
evidence prevented him from making a 
frank charge to the jury. 


Tree, tne sury is but one of the 
lesser encumbrances of the body of legal 
procedure. It is a vestigial nuisance like a 
diseased appendix in the human body. 
The jury is sanctified by the word democ- 
racy, whereas it really is a hang-over from 
the days of despotism and feudalism. It 
keeps alive a cumbersome machinery to 
enable groups of men unqualified to pass 
judgment on special matters, myself in- 
cluded, to embarrass and delay the de- 
cisions of expert minds. 


Some pay the common sense of 
the American people will eliminate this 
human waste and sweep the jury system 
and other encumbrances of our juridical 
life into the discard. In that day we will 
build bigger and better prisons and we will 
know better how to discriminate between 
crime and pathology. One intelligent judge 
is better than twelve jurymen. Let us 
learn a lesson from England, where Justice 
is swift and sure, but also expensive. Our 
judges should receive salaries large enough 
to remove them from the very suspicio? 
of corruption. 

—Henry Gopparp Leach 





An Autobiography of America 


The Adventures of 
Maya 
The Bee 


By Waldemar Bonsels 


This exquisite juvenile is regarded in Ger- 
many as a classic in the same sense as Alice 
in Wonderland is considered a classic. This 
isan entirely new edition with new illus- 
trations in color and black and white by 


Vera Bock. 
$3.50 


The 
Jaw-Breaker's 


Alphabet 


By Eunice and Janet 
Tietjens 


Through the work of scientists we are now 
able to reconstruct the appearance of plants 
and animals which were on‘the earth many, 
Many years ago. Euch letter of the alpha- 
bet provides an amusing description of 
some prehistoric monster, and each one is 
delightfully and correctly pictured by 
Hermann Post. 


$3.00 


EDITED BY 
MARK VAN DOREN 


Three hundred years of American history 
told in eighty autobiographical narratives 
by Capt. John Smith, Henry Adams, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, Alex- 
ander Hamilton, Aaron Burr, P. T. Barnum, 
Daniel Boone, David Crocket, Mark Twain, 
Jack London, Ward McAllister. 


A fascinating compilation by Mark Van 
Doren of personal narratives of such scope 
and interest that it makes what has been 
aptly called “‘a history of the American 
people in the first person.” The emphasis 
has been placed, not on politics but on the 
manner and stuff of American life. A pic- 
ture of America at work and at play, in 
love, in trouble; fighting, eating, drinking; 
colonial life, the frontier, the covered wagon 
on the plains, the epic of the gold rush, the 
whole drama of our nation’s growth. This 
is no compilation of dry sources, but an 
arrangement in narrative form of a great 
collection of intensely interesting human 
material worthy of the dramatic story it tells. 
Here are no dry documents; here is a 
people telling its 300-year story. 


$5.00 


Junior 
Anttane 


World Poetry 


Edited by 
Mark Van Doren 


and 
Garibaldi Lapolla 


This JUNIOR ANTHOLOGY OF 
WORLD POETRY is offered to the ever- 
growing numbers of children who have in 
recent years been learning to enjoy the 
reading of poetry without the mediation of 
teacher or parent. It does for our young peo- 
ple what the larger ANTHOLOGY OF worRLD 
poetry has done for their elders. In 3 par- 
ticularly varied manner it presents a de- 
lightful display of the loveliest things in’ 
verse done thruout the ages by the poets 
of all Western and Eastern worlds. 


The book as it stands is complete in itself. 
It contains all the poems in the original col- 
lectiun which will appeal to young people. 
It is so rich in the number of poems and 
the variety and the quality of the poems as 
to make it a storehouse of beauty to which 
the young boy or girl can go again and 
again and never find it stale or monotonous. 
It will grow in meaning as the child grows, 
and the child will grow in the measure in 
which he finds joy and delight in the book. 


$2.50 


ALBERT & CHARLES BONI - 66 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 





OPINIONS 
about BOOKS 


They swayed about upon a rocking-borse, and thought it Pegasus. — KEATS 


Reviews by 


NORMAN FOERSTER 
THEODORE DARNELL 
CLAUDE G. BOWERS 


Reaching the People 


Lire anD Letters oF Stuart P. SHER- 
MAN, by Jacob Zeitlin and Homer 
Woodbridge; Farrar and Rinehart, $10. 

Reviewed by NorMAN ForrsTERr. 


The vew publishing house of 
Farrar and Rinehart presents these two 
imposing volumes as a revelation both of 
“the growth of a surperb mind” and of 
“the unfolding of the great humanist 
movement in contemporary culture.” 

The mind of Stuart Sherman was in- 
deed superb in endowment, but it is an 
open question whether it grew or deterio- 
rated. And the “humanistic movement” 
of which he himself spoke in 1917 un- 
folded, so far as he was concerned, only 
up to that year. From the declaration of 
war in 1917 to his sudden death in 1926, 
Sherman served first the cause of Ameri- 
can democracy and then the cause of 
““open-mindedness.” At the time of his 
death the public was already bored with 
democracy and beginning to suspect that 
open-mindedness may be a fine name for 
chaos, and within a year or so (plainly in 
1928) the humanistic point of view was 
attracting considerable attention. Had 
he lived for only two or three years more, 
Sherman would have faced an awkward 
dilemma. 

How he would have resolved that dil- 
emma can only be guessed from his earlier 
choices. He had rebelled fiercely against 
the Ph.D. system, but taken the usual 
path to academic preferment. He had 
dreaded the effects of administration 
upon his writing, but held the headship 
of the department of English at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois throughout the best 
years of his career. He had been won to 
the doctrine of humanism by the power- 
ful personality of Irving Babbitt and had 
himself written eloquently in defence of it 
under the guidance of Paul Elmer More, 
Editor of The Nation, in days when the 
humanist was indeed a voice crying in 
the wilderness; but at length he concluded 


that he had “no vocation for solitude.” 
He believed that one who would influence 
a democracy must use either “Gatling- 
guns” or “patience and flattery,” and 
chose the latter. He disliked being “‘un- 
heeded by those whom you wish to 
reach”’ and yearned to extend his influence 
“from one end of society to the other,” 
though he winced when applauded by 
religious organizations. He remembered 
that Moses did not “‘tell the Children of 
Israel that they too might have an epoch- 
making conversation with the Almighty 
if they would climb to the top of the 
mountain,” but that “he wrote the sub- 
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Stuart P. SHERMAN 


stance of it all out in simple everyday Jew- 
ish and brought it down to them and 
said, ‘Take it from me!’” (The latter 
method Sherman ventured to commend 
to Mr. More.) 

In 1919 he reported to a friend that the 
life of a free-lance writer is uneasy, and 
that “I must be considered an unsafe 
man all the way around. But this is a 
confidential sigh.” By the next year he 
found his mind “magnetized” by the idea 
that “power of one sort or another seems 
the one thing worth striving for.”” And he 
was fascinated by the successful men, 
Disraeli, Roosevelt, Carnegie, Emerson, 
Adams — “Room for discrimination 
here,” he says, and indeed there is! Not 
altogether without reason did Mr. More 


GRANVILLE HICKS 
JOHN CHAMBERLAIN 
WALTER S. HINCHMAN 


warn him of the danger of “bartering 
your soul for popularity.” In the present 
biography, Professor Zeitlin, notwith- 
standing his high estimate of Sherman, 
applies to him a phrase that Sherman had 
applied to Matthew Arnold: aa “un- 
deniable love of influence and reputation.” 

This love, this last infirmity of noble 
minds, together with the acknowledg- 
ment, “I confess I am pretty much at 
sea,” seems to explain those curious 
divagations in Sherman’s career which 
have puzzled many readers. Shaking of 
the hold of Babbitt and More, he faith- 
fully reflected both the shallow humani- 
tarianism and the aimless skepticism of 
the American mind in the decade fol- 
lowing our entry into the war. While 
possessing little original insight, he was an 
extremely successful popularizer, second 
only to the mercurial Mr. Mencken. 

I have given one view (and only one) 
that emerges, legitimately I think, from 
the eight hundred pages of this biography. 
The authors, two scholars and friends of 
Sherman, have performed their task with 
admirable frankness and tact, wisely 
letting the man himself do most of the 
speaking. And he speaks as only a rare 
personality can, with gusto, buoyancy, 
warmth, varied enthusiasm, offset by 
downright common sense. 

Failing to fuse all his powers in a single 
growing purpose, Stuart P. Sherman 
narrowly missed greatness. 


Fighting Orthodoxy 


Tue Twiicut or Curistianity, by 
Harry Elmer Barnes; Vanguard, $3.00. 
Reviewed by TuroporE DaRrNELL. 


Hi arry Exver Barnes is coming 
to be almost a habit. One grows accu® 
tomed to seeing a new book from his pet 
every once in awhile. Variety is the spice 
of life to this Smith College professor 
and the amazing thing is that in 
field he speaks “‘as one having authority.” 
His entry into the field of religion cannot 





NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS for CHRISTMAS GIVING 


Exquisite Etchingsby John Taylor.drms 5 “It is a Fascinating Story” 


quer «6s CHURCHES of FRANCE | THE UNIVERSE AROUND US 
4 Text by Dorothy Noyes Arms By Sir James Jeans 


One of America’s foremost etchers 
ives you exquisite reproductions of 
is finest work in this beautiful gift 

volume. De luxe edition, with one 

original etching, $100.00. 
Regular edition $20.00 


“Not only intelligible but fasci- 
nating. It solves the problem of 
enabling the ordinary man to ap- 
prehend the recent advances in 
astronomical and physical re- 
search... remarkable book.” — 
From the New York Times. $4.50 


NEW YORK 

¥ A. S. Eddington’s Books 
Drawings by Herbert S. Kates TheN Sthe Pleveleal Wertd 

Text by Ethel Fleming eNature of the Physical Wo 
7 2 : Science and the UnseenWorld 

Forty interesting and unusual views : 
of the new and old city. $6.50 Two remarkable books which 
have marked a turning point in 


scientific thinking. Priced $3.75 
and $1.25 respectively. 


A HISTORY of ENGLISH LITERATURE 


By Emile Legouis and Louis Cazamian The Modern Age in Two Best-sellers 
“The greatest survey of English literature since Taine,” in a Walter Lippmann Stuart Chase 
new one-volume edition, completely reset in a larger type face. A PREFACE TO MORALS MEN and MACHINES 
Reduced price $7.50 Our morals and our machine civilization are critically 
analyzed by two of the keenest thinkers of the day. 
John Masefield EdwinArlingtonRobinson oer ana 


COLLECTED POEMS COLLECTED POEMS John Haynes Holmes’ Timely New Book 
New, complete, one-volume editions of all the published poetry PALESTINE: TODAY AND TOMORROW 


of the foremost living American and English poets. Each, “Shin anedsanenaniiins eate-hae baat oa 
c “iy 00; 50. anding boo at has been written 
Cloth $5.00; Thin-paper, $6.00; Leather $7.00 about Palestine.”—Dr. Stephen S. Wise. $2.50 


THE MODERN READERS’ SERIES THE COMING OF THE WHITE MAN 


The classics of all times will be found in this superb series at By Herbert I. Priestley 

a price which makes them incomparably the best book bargain The first volume in a monumental History of American 
of the day. Genuine half-leather binding, gold tops, special = Life, which emphasizes social life rather than politics. 
end papers $1.25 each. See the Series at your bookstore. : $4.00 


FEEDING theFAMILY +} FOR THE DEFENCE, John Masefield 
Oy any Guests Rese The Life of Sir Edward Marshall Hall THE HAWBUCKS 


Every woman wants this guide to Thie chery of Meacio Backend 3 
: oe nae ry of Merrie England in 
proper diet and nutrition. $5.00 By Edward Marjoribanks Victorian days will please anyone 
Any mystery reader or lawyer will like this life who likes a colorful novel. $2.50 


PAT 10 GARDENS of the greatest of all English criminal lawyers.$5.00 William Stearns Davis 
By Helen M. Fox THE WHIRLWIND 
~ ane gums ee < FOUR MARSHAL ae of the historical novel 
nd this utifully illustrate tells a tale of the stirring days 
book an inspiration and a guide. SQ UARE roan ‘ s of the French Revolution. $2.50 
$6.00 By John R. Oliver Sir Sesnes ——_ Joseph Gollomb 


AMERICAN POLO The author of Victim Madame Foch and the THE SUBTLE TRAIL 


and Victortellshisown Marshal’s staff aided in Ad : hich Carol 
By Newell Bent unusual life history in the preparation of this Ww ae story O Me ve yn 
The story of polo from its begin- this book. $2.50 illuminatingstory.$5.00 “ = im — " a ca oP 
ning in America, with a wealth masterpiece of creative work. 


$2.00 
of pictures and records. $6.00 THE LETTERS OF PROCESS 


on Holy Scri Edited by Edwin Arlington Robinson By Alfred North Whitehead 
a oly Scripture The culture and charm of a bygone era are re- This is the most important con- 

Edited by Bishop Gore vealed in this collection of letters of Thomas tribution to modern philosophic 
Your pastor can use this practi- Sergeant Perry, a Boston gentleman of the old |! thought yet made by Professor 
cal book in his daily work. $3.50 ~~ school. $3.00 ~~ Whitehead. $4.50 


Prices subject to change on publication 
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Harper 


The Dark 
Journey 


J 

Julian Green 
The Harper prize novel. 
“A book so finely knit, so 
well written, so beautifully 
articulated, that any intelli- 
gent lover of the best in fiction will be 
denying himself one of the chief plea- 
sures of the season if he passes it by.” 
—Herbert Gorman. $2.50 


“Thenovel of theopen 
road demands richness 
and wealth of charac- 
terization — and here 
it is accomplished with 
triumphant success.”"— 
N. Y. Times. $3.00 


THE GOOD 
COMPANIONS 


By J. B. Priestley 





The Methodist Faun 


By Anne Parrish 
The story of a boy who longed for beau- 
ty and mystery, and the four women who 
offered him escapes. $2.50 


Black Roses 

By Francis Brett Young 
The passionate romance of a youth in 
Naples. “His is the most beautiful mind 


among the younger men writing in 
English.” —John Masefield. $2.50 


Five and Ten 
By Fannie Hurst 
“An enduring story of a rich man and 
his family.” —Boston Transcript. $2.50 


Bird of God 


By Virginia Hersch 
“The romance of El Greco presented 
with breathless passion.” — Ford Madox 
Ford. $2.50 


Give Me My Sin Again 
By Naomi Royde-Smith 

The vitally moving story of a girl to 

whom love comes too soon. $2.50 


HARPER and BROTHERS, New York 


Books 


be said to be an entirely new réle. There 
is, of course, something prophetic of this 
book in Living in the Twentieth Century, 
perhaps even in The Genesis of the World 
War. Certainly, ever since more than a 
year ago, when he shocked Fundamental- 
ists and Modernists alike with his sugges- 
tion that there is need of a new conception 
of God, he has been living with this idea. 
From that moment on everybody knew 
that some day Harry Elmer Barnes would 
write a book on religion, but, notwith- 


standing the fact that we knew him to be | 


a skillful craftsman, few expected that he 
would do the job so well. Now that the 
book is before us, those who knew him as a 
thorough workman will feel like the small 
boy who says, “ I told you so,” for Dr. 
Barnes has put before us an array of facts 
and a course of reasoning which will be 
difficult to refute and quite impossible to 
disregard. 

We have here a frank attempt to deal 
a death-blow to orthodox Christianity. 
Believing that “‘what is needed most to- 
day in the religious field is a wrecking 
machine,” Dr. Barnes has run his machine 
with crushing effect over the superstitions 
of historic Christianity. Such is the mass 
and weight of cumulative evidence ad- 
duced that he would be a bold man indeed 
who would attempt refutation. 

If the present reviewer has any fault 
to find with the book — and there is so 


much to praise that it seems a pity to} 
blame — it is that the author has given | 


a disproportionate amount of attention 
to orthodoxy. Orthodoxy may be, as 
Dr. Barnes thinks it is, predominant in 
America, but why distress one’s self about 
it? Orthodoxy and genuine education 
cannot exist side by side indefinitely. As 
the new education expands, the old re- 
ligious superstitions will fade out. Mod- 
ernism, on the contrary, remains and grows 
because it seems to accept the scientific 
spirit. Its leaders enjoy nothing so much 
as to say things that appear startlingly 
novel and daring in books and newspapers, 
while in their pulpits they sink back cozily 
into the innocuous platitudes of mysti- 
cism. 

The real forces of obscurantism are, 
paradoxically enough, the Modernists, 
and they are, therefore, the true objects 
for attack by Humanists. They them- 
selves recognize this fact. One of their 
protagonists recently declared that the 
enemy of Modernism is not Fundamental- 
ism but Humanism, and that it is against 
Humanism that liberal Christianity must 
wage war. Now, of course, Dr. Barnes 
pays his compliments to “‘Devout Mod- 
ernism,” but he seems to do so with a 
gentleness that appears surprising under 
the circumstances. One cannot help but 
wish that he had changed the proportion 
of his argument so that the major part of 
the book had been given to two chapters: 





Set Free 


By Count 
Hermann Keyserling 
The great modern phi- 
wf losopher speaks to Amer. 
icans about America. “This 
book will arouse intense in. 
terest because it studies American ciyjl- 
ization from the point of view of its 
cultural inspiration and basis.”—Andre 
Seig fried. $5.00 


“Rolland matches his 
own creative force with 
that of his subject... 
the highest peak in all 
Beethoven literature.” 

—William Soskin. 
Illustrated. $5.00 


BEETHOVEN: 
THE CREATOR 


By Romain Rolland 





Francis Rabelais 
The Man and His Work 
By Albert J. Nock and C. R. Wilson 


A brilliant study of the master story-teller 
of the French Renaissance. $5.00 


God: a Spiritual Autobiography 

By J. Middleton Murry 
Immensely provocative and a 
3,00 


Letters to Women 
By Joseph Auslander 
“These poems have unquestionable vi- 
tality ... full of insight and invention.” 
—John Drinkwater. “Brilliantly beautl- 
ful.” — William Rose Benet. $2.00 


Edison: His Life and Inventions 
By Frank Lewis Dyer, Thomas Commerford 
Martin and William Henry Meadowcroft 
Illustrated. 2 vols, $10.00 


ADaughter of the Medici 
By Jean H. Mariejol 

With sympathetic understanding is fe- 

created the life of Marguerite de Valois. 

Illustrated. $4.00 


HARPER and BROTHERS, New York 
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A ROOM OF ONE’S OWN, in which 
Virginia Woolf, author of ORLANDO, 
answers her own question, ‘Why have 
men always had power and wealth while 
women had nothing but children?” $2.00 


SEVEN IRON MEN, in which Paul de 
Kruif, author of MICROBE HUNTERS has 
done “a tale full of thrills, shot through 
with sardonic humors.”’—H. L. MENCKEN. 
A romance of modern industry. $3.00 


THEN I SAW THE CONGO by Grace 
Flandrau. “She shows up the lurid tales 
of adventure and mystery and replaces 
them with very real drama.’”’—KERMIT 
ROOSEVELT, SATURDAY REVIEW. $3.50 


SCHLUMP: THE sTORY OF A GERMAN 
SOLDIER. “‘Acid, racy, Rabelaisian ... it is 
shot through with greatness, and it is 
war.’ —LARRY BARRETTO. $2.50 


BROTHERS AND SISTERS by J. 
Compton-Burnett. “. . . Conversations 
among the most remarkable in English 
literature,” HUGH WALPOLE. $2.50 


A HOUSE IS BUILT by M. Barnard 
Eldershaw is the $5000 Australian prize 


novel, called by ARNOLD BENNETT “a 
Phenomenon of modern fiction.” $2.50 


ELIZABETH AND ESSEX by Lytton 
Strachey is the accepted masterpiece of 
the modern art of biography. $3.75 
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THE CRADLE OF GOD by Llewelyn 
Powys. The author of BLACK LAUGHTER 
regards with keen sensitivity and pagan 
gusto the origins and meanings of the 


Christian religion. $3.00 


CHICAGO: THE HISTORY OF ITS REPUTA- 
TION, by Henry Justin Smith and Lloyd 
Lewis, called by CLAUDE BOWERS “a 
throbbing biography of a city, fascinating 
as a Dreiser novel.” $3.75 


THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 
IN THE LIGHT OF MODERN KNOWLEDGE: A 
Collective Work. ‘Worth a whole library,” 
says the AMERICAN MERCURY. “An admir- 
able survey,” HARRY E. FOSDICK. $6.00 


THE SLEEPING FURY by Martin 
Armstrong is the most popular and en- 
thusiastically acclaimed novel by the 
author of ALL IN A DAY. $2.50 


TIDE HOUSE by Maude C. Perry is a 
powerful novel of the great Pacific North- 
west. “A mature and satisfying achieve- 
ment,” N. Y. TIMES. $2.50 


THE HOUSE OF GOLD is Liam O’ Fla- 
herty’s best novel. “What power this 
man has to project these nightmares of 
the human soul!” N. y. SUN. $2.50 


THE MURALS OF DIEGO RIVERA 
the famous Mexican painter, prefaced by 


Ernestine Evans. Probably, $10.00 
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The Big Gun of World War Books 


JULY °14 


By Emil Ludwig 


Was all Europe betrayed in 1914 by forged documents, lies, chau- 
vinistic catchwords? Emil Ludwig’s well-documented book tells 
how a score of diplomats duped 500,000,000 people. No country 
is exonerated. The pen-portraits of guilty ministers and generals 


are vivid and disturbing. 


$3.50 


ENDS OF THE EARTH 


By Roy Chapman Andrews 


“He tells of whaling life in pages that rival those of Bullen and 
of Melville... here are many choice bits of well-told curious lore 
--.a charming volume.”—Phila. Ledger 67 illustrations $4.50 


AN ARCTIC RODEO 
By Daniel W. Streeter 


“The most amusing account 
extant of travel to, in and from 
the Far North...Grade A fun 
on each and every page.”— 
Will Cuppy. 47 illustrations 


$2.50 
* 
ALLIN THE FAMILY 


By Col. Theodore Roosevelt, Jr. 


“More than another tale of the 
Roosevelt household..acharm- 
ing narrative with hundreds of 
colorful anecdotes. . engaging 
humor.” —WN. Y. Times 

Illus. $2.50 


BEAUMARCHAIS 
By René Dalseme 


“A live, interesting and sympa- 
thetically vivid biography of 
the man who taught the harp 
and aided the U. S. in the War 
for Independence.” —N. Y. Post 

25 illustrations $5.00 


WHY AMI 
A CHRISTIAN? 


By Arthur F. Winnington Ingram, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of London 


The Bishop’s inspiring conclu- 
sions about the relations of rev- 
erent believers to the teachings 
of the Scriptures. $2.50 
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“Sanctuary versus Laboratory” and 
“The Jesus Stereotype,” for here is the 
real meat of the book. 

One wonders how it is possible for Dr. 
Barnes to advocate the continuance of the 
church. All that he has attacked is, 
after all, the result of religious organiza. 
tion, yet he would encourage the con. 
tinuance of religious organization. Is not 
education itself a_ sufficient organizing 
force to bring about the transformation 
in society which Dr. Barnes desires? Why 
place the impediment of religious organi. 
zation in its path? Lack of space forbids 
us to go into a discussion of this point, 
but we would like to hang up a danger 
signal. Why not cast away the institution. 
alism along with the dogmatism of 
Christianity? 

This review is not intended to be a list- 
ing of defects, but there is one discordant 
note in this book which will be observed 
by those who are inimical to its purpose. 
Let a friend, therefore, speak of it first. 
One gets the idea somehow that one 
reason for the writing of the book was 
that it gives the author an opportunity 
of refuting the attacks made upon him by 
those who assailed him for his statements 
before the New York Academy of Medi- 
cine. There is an absence of that restraint 
which one comes to expect from an his- 
torian. This is indicated not only by the 


| flippancy in some of the chapter headings 


but by the too frequent allusions to the 
occasion itself. This makes excellent 
publicity, but it falls on our ears with an 
unpleasant sound which is relieved only 
by the knowledge that underneath it all 
lies a sincerity of purpose which cannot 
be doubted. The book is passionate rather 
than dispassionate. The author is a cru- 
sader rather than the calm announcer of 
incontrovertible facts. ‘There can be no 
doubt that the splendid mass of indis- 
putable evidence which the author u- 
covers would have been more effective if 
it had been presented in calmer mood. 
This is the worst that can be honestly said 
against The Twilight of Christianity, and 
we say it almost with an apology, for we 


| find the book a prodigious work presented 
| in a masterly manner. 


A Lost Crusade 


La Fayerte, by Brand Whitlock; Apple 
ton, $10.00, 
Reviewed by CLaupEe G. Bowers. 


To Americans, La Fayette is 4 
dashing young cavalier who turned away 
from the luxuries of the most magnificent 
of courts to share the privations of our 
ragged continentals because of his love 
for liberty. It is not a false picture that 
we have of him in our hearts. He deserves 
the homage he receives from us; and this 
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| fe VINA DELMAR 
| | ‘@ wrotea book called 
@ BAD GIRL which was 
hailed by critics as a 
sensationally good 
novel, a folkbook of 
New York, and an epic of 
married life. It has sold 
its 300,000th copy. Now, 
the prediction of the N. Y. 
Herald Tribune that BAD 
7 . GIRL introduces a talent al- 
Oa ready mature, unquestionably 
, vigorous, and probably signifi- 


: HA ; : iy HARCOURT, BRACE 
) OND CRE cant—is magnificently fulfilled by i] AND COMPANY 


| KEPT WOMAN 


This is the story of Lillian Cory, a shop- 
girl who suddenly became a lady of 
lsloure. She buys perfume at a dollar an 
ounce and feels as grand as any interna- 
tional adventuress who wangles a floating 
palace from her lover. ‘‘Vina Delmar is 
viciously accurate, bitterly simple, and discon- 
certingly truthful. Since I have taken to reading 
every word she writes (says the reviewer for the 
New Yorker) the neighborhood of Inwood has be- 
come the most dramatic section of New York to me.”’ 
At all bookstores, $2.50 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY, 383 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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A Life of Sam Houston 
The Raven 


By Marguts JAMEs 


A vigorous and picturesque biography of the 
most romantic figure in American history — 
Sam Houston — the man whose tragic love 
story remade the map of the continent. 
Based on long research and a mass of new 
evidence. Illustrated. $5.00 


Alas, Queen Anne 
By Beatrice Curtis Brown 


Brilliantly executed, colorful, living portrait. 
One of the most delightful and illuminating 
biographies. Sparkles with Stracheyan bril- 
liancy. One reads it with a glow of pleasure 
and puts it down with real regret. — Claude 
G. Bowers. Illustrated. $4.00 


Lincoln and His 
Wife’s Home Town 
By Wi.u1am H. Townsend 
Tells for the first time the true story of 
Kentucky’s struggle in the tragic, stirring 
years of Civil War; and makes plain how 
Lincoln could have his wonderfully sympa- 
thetic understanding of the slavery question 
and the border state problem. Illustrated. 
$5.00 


Medical Leaders 
By Samuer W. Lampert, M.D. 
and GeorcE M. Goopwin, M.D. 
The romantic story of the growth of medicine 
from Hippocrates to Osler. Full of surprises, 


sacrifices, triumphs, frauds, heart-breaks and 
laughs. Illustrated. $5.00 


Intelligent Man’s Guide to Marriage and Celibacy 


By Juanita TANNER 


Takes up the serious business of sex. Wise and urbane. . 


chuckles. — N. Y. Times. 


. one reads with smiles and 


The whole field of modern marriage and modern celibacy covered with a scintillating wit. 
Really interesting thoughts expressed concisely and epigrammatically, which gain weight 


through their very clever expression. — Phila. Record. 


Tidewater Virginia 
By Paut Witstacu 

The history, tradition, romantic plantation 
mansions and the celebrated personages who 
give glamour to the James River, Yorktown 
and York River, colonial Williamsburg, the 
Eastern Shore, the Rappahannock, historic 
Fredericksburg and the Potomac. Illustrated. 

$5.00 


New Worlds to Conquer 
By Richarp Hatiipurton 


The extraordinary adventures in the glam- 
orous spots of Central and South America by 
the intrepid author of The Royal Road to 
Romance. The author’s most fascinating 
book. Lavishly illustrated. $5.00 


Old Familiar Faces 
By Merepitx NicHo.son 
Author of The Cavalier of Tennessee 


His memory plays now with genial charm, 
now with eloquent admiration over the 
heroes of his youth — the men he knew who 
gave content to the name America. $2.50 


Lord Nelson 


By C. S. Forester 
A master of historical analogy discusses 
Nelson’s place in naval history and thrillingly 
describes his battles. New light is shed on his 
relations with Lady Hamilton. Illustrated. 
$4.00 


“Publishers + 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY + 


$3.50 


Our Secret War 

By Tuomas M., Jounson 
A most comprehensive, revealing and en- 
grossing study — in parts it is stranger than 
fiction — of what espionage did in the war. 
— New York Sun. $2.50 


The Inside of Prohibition | 


By Maser WaLKerR WILLEBRANDT 


The amazing inside story of enforcing the 
Eighteenth Amendment by the former 
Assistant Attorney-General in charge of 
Prohibition, $2.00 


On the Up and Up 


By Bruce Barton 


The universally inspiring new book by the 
famous author of The Man Nobody Knows, 
What Can a Man Believe. The gift for any 
man, $2.00 


Seed of Liberty 
The Story of the American Colonies 
By E. Kesre Cuatrerton 


A full and fearless history of American 
Colonization based on independent research. 
Drawn against a stirring background of seas, 
ships, and sailors, Illustrated. $5.00 


Peaks of Hazard 


By Six Micuaet Bruce, Bart 


The thrilling adventures of a soldier of 
fortune from South Africa and Gallipoli to 
France, Cape Horn and Brazil. $3.50 
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makes it difficult to understand why his. 
torians and biographers, dealing with his 
European career, are prone to be some. 
thing worse than cynical about his quali. 
ties. We are apt to overlook the fact that 
his American career was very brief — that 
his American experience was but an inci- 
dent in a long life of activity in public 
affairs. When we read of his “ weakness,” 
his “‘lack of decision,” his inconsistency 
in European matters, we are incredulous, 
since none of these deficiencies were 
apparent in the days when he suffered 
with Washington at Valley Forge. Wash- 
ington and Jefferson loved him, and both 
were excellent judges of men. But they 
had no opportunity to observe him in 
positions of grave responsibility where 
the initiative was his. He was a superb 
subordinate. Directed what to do, he did 
it; but when the directing fell to him in 
later life he failed to measure up to his 
opportunities. 


Tue Marguis or La Fayvetre 


At length Brand Whitlock, after years 
of meticulous, laborious research, has 
painted us a full-length portrait that pul- 
sates with reality. His approach issympa- 
thetic, as should: be the approach of a 
biographer, and at times he seems too 
hotly partisan, laying the lash on his 
hero’s rivals a bit too indiscriminately. 
Even so he cannot wholly conceal the 
reasons for the rather contemptuous 
attitude of Belloc and other students of 
French history. 

The greater part of the first volume, 
dealing with La Fayette’s American c& 
reer, reveals a high-thinking idealist, 
possessing a fine sense of loyalty, abur- 
dant courage, and keen intelligence. 
Idolizing Washington, his idealization 
of the master was to work later to the 
young man’s disadvantage. He came to 
us a lover of liberty; he went away with 
the conviction that he had been cast by 
destiny for the réle of a crusader. 

At the beginning of the French Revolu- 
tion he hailed the rising of the people as 
an opportunity for the extension 
American ideals. He clearly thought of 
France in terms of America, and this 
was a fatal blunder. He began well He 
was a real revolutionist for a moment, 
but he lacked the decision to break with 
his own class to stand as a representative 
of the people — with Mirabeau. He 
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Mrs.Eddy $ The Biography of a Virginal Mind 
by Edwin Frandin Dakin 


Mr. Dakin’s book is well ordered and competently written. He has been at 
pains to unearth the precise facts and he sets them forth carefully and 
pleasantly. ... He has made a valuable contribution to American his- 
tory.”’°—H. L. Mencken in the American Mercury. Third printing. $5.00 


The Man Behind the Book 


by Henry van Dyke, author of ‘‘Chosen Poems,”’ etc. 


‘*Essays on Understanding’? about authors from Chaucer to Thornton 
Wilder. ‘‘An entertaining collection ... examples of the strong lure of 
... masterfully handled English and interesting facts.’’—Portland Ex- 
press. $2.50; leather gift edition, $3.00 





A 
Farewell 
to Arms 


by 
Ernest 


Hemingway 


“Out of the war Ernest Heming- 
way has drawn an idyll. . This 
story of the Italian front has 
the strange power of his earlier 
books . . . and a wider and deep- 
er reach of emotion than Hem- 
ingway has dared before.”’ 
—Atlantic Monthly. 
$2.50 





































Trailing the Giant Panda 


by Theodore and Kermit Roosevelt 

The thrilling narrative of the Roosevelt-Field expedition to the rugged 
Chinese-Thibetan border-land in search of a rare and elusive animal. 
Ii sian Reiad Sain Profusely illustrated. $3.50 


Look Homeward, Angel Mad Anthony Wayne 
by Thomas Wolfe 














$2.50 by Thomas Boyd A M d 
~ author of ‘Through the Wheat,’’ etc. O ern 
River House “*A fine intimate and sympathetic biography .. . Comed 
by Stark Young a vigorous and vital story. . . . It will stir its read- y 
author of ‘Heaven Trees’? ers.’’—New York Evening Post. $3.50 
$2.50 by 
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by Capt. John W. Thomason Dared to be God Galsworthy 
illustrated by the author 
$3.00 by Robert Norwood The Saga of the Younger For- 
~« author of “‘The Steep Ascent,” etc. sytes. 
In Princeton Town “You have given the American people exactly A complete novel in itself and 
by Day Edgar that human story of Jesus Christ that they have the completion of the famous 
$2.00 been looking for and you have done it in a mas- family history started in ‘‘The 
a terly way.”—Edward Bok. $2.50 Forsyte Saga” 
P Contains ‘‘The Silver Spoon,” 
resent Day for younger readers “The White Monkey,” ‘‘Two 
American Stories Smoky ee ene 
by Hemingway, Lardner, ete. — 

“* ’ by Will James Uniform with “The Forsyte 
| “ (Scribner $2.50 Illustrated Classics for Saga,” “Caravan” and “Plays.” 
EB Shud Jere Younger Readers) 798 pages. $2.50 
New Tales of is 2 superb — edition with many new a The four volumes in an attrac- 
; y the author and numerous line drawings. $2.50 ti ift bo: 10.00. 
| Cdited by Cynthia Asquith ne — 
$2.00 at all bookstores 
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the word 
I want? 


Somewhere in the English Language is the 
word which expresses your thought exactly. But 
how to find that word? 

The dictionary? Excellent for meanings, but no 
better than your memory for choice. 

The ordinary thesaurus? Helpful only if you 
know the exact meanings of all the words. 

A combination of the two — March's Thesau- 
rus Dictionary! Supplies you with the right word 
and defines it so you know you are using it 
correctly ! 

Includes, in addition, thousands of facts on 
history, geography and literature, chapters on 
grammar, punctuation, the words of the leading 
arts and sciences. Authoritative and compre- 
hensive, covering the whole living language. 


MARCH’S 
THESAURUS DICTIONARY 


1462 Pages — Thumb-Indexed — Buckram Binding 
At all Bookstores $9.00 


A useful, complimentary gift to that 
business or professional man — or to the 
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Strange and wonderful news . . . enter- 
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of ancient civilizations, beasts, birds, 
creatures of the sea, stars, radio, avia 
tion. Science News-Letter focuses the 
spotlight of modern progress on the 
scientist and does it in an easy-to-read 
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lacked the audacity of political genius and 
therein failed. 

Mr. Whitlock’s discussions of these 
revolutionary proceedings reveal rather 
scant sympathy with the real revolution. 
ary leaders. In the rivalry of Mirabeay 
and La Fayette we are clearly expected 
to sympathize with the latter, but this 
reader could not. Even under Mr. Whit- 
lock’s unfriendly interpretation, Mirabeay 
seems the wise, practical statesman and 
La Fayette the prim purist, the theorist, 
with none of Mirabeau’s perfect grasp of 
the situation. With both seeking the 
preservation of the throne under constitu. 
tional restraints, the impression is ines- 
capable that the court could have spared 
La Fayette better than his rival. 

With Mirabeau’s death and La Fay- 
ette’s primacy in power, he might have 
changed the course of history had he 
possessed the qualities of leadership. But 
the fatal indecision always intervened — 
that, and his disposition to seek under 
vastly different conditions a Washing- 


| tonian solution of difficulties. He wished 


a new order, but was horrified at the 


| necessity of demolishing the old. He kept 


saying to himself that Washington would 
want liberty and order; forgetting, or not 
realizing, that revolution is necessarily 
disorder. Thus, blundering, pouting, he 


| drifted more and more, without suspecting 


it, into the ranks of the enemies of the 
revolution. In the Pantheon in Paris one 


| finds monuments of Mirabeau, of Robe- 


spierre, Danton, Vergniaud, even Marat; 
but there is none of La Fayette. France 
knows who uprooted feudalism. 

The tragic story of La Fayette’s sojourn 
in various prisons is graphically told. 
In time he returned to France to play 
again about the outer fringe of politics. 
He permitted Napoleon to cultivate him, 
without becoming a convert to his im- 
perialism. The Hundred Days, and later, 
found the “‘revolutionist” bowing before 
fat Louis XVIII. Illustrative of La Fay- 
ette’s inability to gauge men is the fact 
that for a time he actually hoped for 


| concessions to liberty and human rights 


from this Bourbon brood. Then he awoke 
to the realization that liberty had no place 
on the programme of Charles X. Again 


| the old revolutionary spirit revived. For 


the second time power was in his hands, 
for he literally lead the revolution of 1830. 

And then again he failed. The people 
wanted a republic, and was it not a re 
public that La Fayette wished? One word, 
one gesture, and he could have proclaimed 
the republic and become the Washington 
of France. But again he seemed a child 
in the hands of other men, bankers this 
time who knew exactly what they wanted. 
La Fayette, we gather, was never quite 
sure. He turned France over to Louis 
Philippe. The disillusionment soon came 
—too late. The son of Orleans was not 








Richelieu 


By Hilaire Belloc 


The astonishing story of anar- 
dently Catholic cardinal who, 
to quote Mr. Belloc, ‘in spite 
of himself and of his sympa- 
thies, and as an unintended re- 
sult of his foreign policy, sav- 
ed Protestantism in Europe.” 
Belloc’s greatest biography. 


Portraits and Maps $5.00 


Memoirs of 


Lorenzo da Ponte 


Translated from the Italian by Elizabeth Abbott - Annotations 
and an Introduction by Arthur Livingston 

The friend of Casanova, a Don Juan in his own right, this 

poet, professor, Mozart librettist, and founder of Italian 


opera in the United States relates a glittering story of art and 
love. 46 Illustrations from old engravings. $5.00 


Europe in Zigzags 
By Sisley Huddleston 


One of the foremost journalists.in the world gives intimate 
insight into the life, art and politics of the European capitals. 
A rich variety of sharply drawn pictures of the great states- 
men and personalities of contemporary Europe. 
36 Illustrations. 


$5.00 


Calf Love 


By Vernon Bartlett 


Thestory of aboy’s mind—the painful ecstasy of adolescence, 
then knowledge, and first love. A book which everyone who 
wishes to understand the things taking place in the mind of 
a sensitive man will read. $2.50 
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The Germans 


By Henry Albert Phillips 


An American sees GERMANY 
through the German people. The 
new influences and the charac- 
teristic old customs are vividly 
described. 34 Illustrations and a 
map. $3.00 


The Mystery Man 


of Europe 
SIR BASIL ZAHAROFF 
By Richard Lewinsohn 


“Books like The Mystery Man of 
Europe breed a healthy suspicion 
of thewholearmament business.”’ 
Harry HansoninN.Y.World.$3.00 


The 


Immortal Lover 


By John A. Steuart 


Robby Burns, most beloved of 
Scots poets, and the four women 
he loved, not wisely but too well. 
“‘A memorable piece of work.”’ 
Phila. Public Ledger $2.50 


About Antiques 
By Ella Shannon Bowles 


An invaluable guide for collec- 
tors of pewter, Sandwich glass, 
Wedgwood, old chestsandclocks 
and all kinds of American an- 
tiques. 75 Illustrations. $3.50 


Old 
Patchwork Quilts 


And The Women Who 
Made Them 


By Ruth E. Finley 


The first complete and definitive 
treatment of this fascinating art 
Over 310 quilt patterns are dis- 
cussed in detail. 96 Illustrations 
and 100 diagrams. $5.00 


Excuse It, Please 
By Oliver Herford 


The famous hu- 
morist writes 
new sparkling 
verse and short 
pieces of giddy 
fun. With many 
Illustrations , by 
theauthor.$2.00 





HUMANITY 
UPROOTED 


by MAURICE HINDUS 


With an Introduction 
by JOHN DEWEY 


“The most instructive and interesting book 

that I have read on the fascinating subject 

of the New Russia.”” — HAVELOCK ELLIs. 
Illustrated, $3.50 


BOX OFFICE 


by JOHN ANDERSON 


Here for the first time is a book that takes 
the reader not so much back-stage as into 
the manager's office, and the speculator’s 
den. The author is instructor of dramatic 
criticism at New York University. $2.50 


RABELAIS 


Man of the Renaissance 
by SAMUEL PUTNAM 


The first attempt at a consecutive life of 
Rabelais. Not the Rabelais of legend, or the 
vulgar buffoon whom Voltaire and Mon- 
taigne saw, but — the real Rabelais. 
Illustrated, $3.50 


ESCAPADE 


by EVELYN SCOTT 


When she was twenty years old Evelyn 
Scott, author of ‘‘ The Wave,” found herself 
practically exiled in Brazil. ‘‘ Escapade" is 
the book of her experiences there — the full, 
intimate record of three deeply significant 
years in her life. $3.00 


THE ROBBER 
BAND 


by LEONHARD FRANK 


The first novel to appear in America of an 
author considered by Erich Maria Re- 
marque one of the most promising of the 
younger German writers. It-is the story of a 
group of working boys in the old Gothic city 
of Wurzburg who revolt against the hard- 
ships of daily life by forming the Robber 
Band, whose ultimate aim is to escape to the 
freedom and adventure of the American 
Wild West. $2.50 


GODS’ MAN 


A Novel in Wood-cuts 
by LYND WARD 


This is the first time a novel in wood-cuts 
has been produced in America by an Ameri- 
can artist. In 125 pages Mr. Ward tells a 
story of compelling power which can be read 
as easily as if its pages were in type. It is the 
story of an artist, his experience with the 
world of commerce and of women. $3.00 
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interested in liberty. The republic would 
have to await a Gambatta — one who 
could decide and act on his decision. 

In describing this interesting character 
Mr. Whitlock has been brilliantly suc- 
cessful. There is charm to every page. 
Saturated with the story, he writes with 
the easy familiarity of a Boswell who had 
been at his hero’s elbow. The portraits 
are mostly well drawn; there is atmo- 
sphere and always a sense of reality. There 
is much of the art of the novelist in the 
telling, and yet there is no drawing on the 
imagination to fill in gaps that laborious 
research failed to bridge. A great service 
has been rendered with brilliant success; 
and while one may challenge Mr. Whit- 
lock’s estimates of La Fayette’s contemp- 
oraries, he has unquestionably produced 
a magnificent portrait of La Fayette that 
will abide. 


Purged of Dross 


A FAREWELL To Arms, by Ernest Heming- 
way; Scribner, $2.50. 
Reviewed by GRANVILLE Hicks. 


"Wuere ts, in A Farewell to Arms, a 
passage that suggests the raison d’étre of 
Ernest Hemingway’s literary method. 
When one of the Italians says, “What has 
been done this summer cannot have been 
done in vain,” the narrator and central 
character of the story comments: 


I did not say anything. { was always 
embarassed by the words sacred, glorious, 
and sacrifice and the expression in vain. 
We had heard them sometimes standing 
in the rain almost out of earshot, so that 
only the shouted words came through, and 
had read them, on proclamations that were 
slapped up by the billposters over other 
proclamations, now for a long time, and I 
had seen nothing sacred, and the things 
that were glorious had no glory and the sac- 
rifices were like the stockyards at Chicago 
if nothing was done with the meat except 
to bury it. There were many words that you 
could not stand to hear and finally only the 
names of places had dignity. Certain num- 
bers were the same way and certain dates 
and these with the names of the places were 
all you could say and have them mean any- 
thing. Abstract words such as glory, honor, 
courage, or hallow were obscene beside the 
concrete names of villages, the numbers of 
roads, the names of rivers, the numbers of 
regiments and the dates. 


Such words as “‘sacred”’ and “glorious” 
are not the only ones that may be made 
meaningless by repetition; whole vocabu- 
laries may be outmoded. The process goes 
on unceasingly in poetry, so unceasingly 
that a certain freshness and individuality 
of language are the most reliable signs, 
on the surface at least, of poetic merit. 
The old words as used by the old masters 
may retain most of their original flavor, 
but in the works of new writers they are 
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"Tuese particular 
books have been selected 
with great care from our 
entire list of more than 256 
Fall books. Selected because 
of their gift qualities, be. 
cause of their “zood press,” 
and because ef the versatil- 
ity of their appeal. 


CERTAIN artist of importance, 
JOHN VASSOS, conceived Con- 
tempo, a series of vivid interpreta- 
tions of today sung and pictured in 
1929 meter. The text by Ruth Vassos 
admirably explains these illustrations 
in words. Price $5.00 Limited edition of 
167 numbered copies signed by both 
artists — $25.00. . . . John Vassos illus- 
trates the Harlot’s House more 
amazingly if anything than his Bal- 
lad of Reading Gaol, and Salome. 
(each $3.50— the three boxed $10.50). .. 
The Dutton Prize Mystery for 
December is The Pressure Gauge 
Murder by F. W. B. von Linsingen — 
$2.00.... The Merchant Prince 
by H. C. Bailey takes the coveted honor 
of Dutton Prize Book for Decem- 
ber — It is a great historical romance of 
the Middle Ages by this widely popular 
writer. $2.50. . . . By Way of Intro- 
duction by A. A. Milne is a delightful 
series of essays. $2.50. . . . Visit India 
with Me is a book of great beauty 
in which Dhan Gopal Mukerji, its 
author, unfolds to you the lure of mys- 
tic India in a travel book exquisitely 
illustrated. $3.50. ... What's this 
game they’re all playing? The Money 
Game by Norman Angell answers this 
question accurately. It took London by 
storm, and now it’s sweeping America. 
“More fascinating than Bridge” say 
those who have played it. $6.00...- 
The Wet Flanders Plain by Henry 
Williamson contains none of the com- 
monplace din of the average war book, 
but on the contrary it is beautifully 
written in the same quiet yet sensitive 
manner which characterized Mr. Wil- 
liamson’s The Pathway $2.00. 


(Contempo $5.00 
The Harlot’s House 3.50 
OThe Ballad 

(Salome 

(The Pressure Gauge Murder 

OThe Merchant Prince 

OBy Way of Introduction 

Visit India with Me 

OOThe Money Game 

OOThe Wet Flanders Plain 


Send for our beautifully illustrated free 
Christmas Catalog 


E. P. Dutton & Co. Inc 





No Enemy 


by Ford Madox Ford 
Author of NO MORE PARADES 


The Life and Strange and Surprising Ad- 


ventures of DANIEL DE FOE 


This notable biography discovers an incredibly versatile 
man —pamphleteer, novelist, newspaperman, merchant, pol- 


itician, dissenter, husband, father and rake. Illustrated, $3.50 
Out of the warmth and generosity of his 


mind he has written a novelized autobiog- 
raphy of his wartime experiences and re- 
flections, both at the front as an officer 
and behind the lines as a propagan- 
dist. The clarity and urbanity of his 
writing shine upon his wisdom and 
make it glow. $2.50 


PAGANINI OF GENOA 


by Lillian Day 


The greatest of all violin virtuosos lives a life of struggle 
and conquest in this picturesque biography. Inspired, am- 
orous, rapacious, Satanic, he was a romantic figure both 
feared and adored. illustrated, $3.50 


may a 
EX-HUSBAND [FN 


(ANONYMOUS) 


For every EX-WIFE the law allows at least one EX- 
HUSBAND. This Ex-Husband tells the other side of 
the story— the deserted man, unconsoled by cock- 
tail parties, whose marriage was wrecked by the 
woman’s ambition for a career. Disorders in fem- 
inine morals and manners are not the man’s fault. 
The thousands of readers of EX-WIFE will turn to mT 
EX-HUSBAND with profound appreciation of his U((( sill 
ith virile masculine protest. Whether or not they have Mj (( 
ll ll “a yy read Havelock Ellis, Bertrand Russell or Wester- nes 
marck, they will realize that the man had to get 
€ is in the last word in print. $2.00 
= 


CRITIQUE OF LOVE 


by Fritz Wittels 


An up-to-date humanization of psychoanalysis, fluently 
and fascinatingly written for the general reader. Dr. Wit- 


tels is an eminent psychoanalyst and the biographer of 
Freud. $3.50 
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FEMINA PRIZE NOVEL 
THE 
NATURAL MOTHER 
by Dominique Dunois 


By its arousing story of an invincible woman 
going directly after what she wants, this 


MEMORIES OF MY LIFE 


by Edward Westermarck 


The great anthropologist’s memoirs contain thrilling nar- 
tatives of his adventures among primitive peoples and 
brilliant characterizations of the cultural leaders whom he 
encountered, Illustrated, $5.00 


novel has achieved international eminence. 
Childlessly married to her farm-hand, the 
woman unsentimentally helps herself 
to a child by another and ignores 
the resulting persecution. 


$2.50 


MACAULAY: PUBLISHERS - N-Y 
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Crowell BOOKS 


FOR EVERY READING TASTE 


WILD MEN OF 
THE WILD WEST 


By Edwin L. Sabin 


No man knows his West better than Sabin, 
and in these lively tales of noted gunmen 
he is at his best. Illustrated $2.50 


TWELVE 
ROYAL 
LADIES 


By Sidney Dark 


A round dozen breezy 
| sketches, by the au- 
thor of “Twelve Bad 
Men,” telling the 
| frailties as well as 
j virtues of noted la- 
dies of the past. 


Illustrated $3.00 


: DIES | 
TWELVE ROYAL LADES | 


KINGS OF COMMERCE 


By T. C. Bridges and 
H. H. Tiltman 


A series of graphic close-ups of towering 


figures in both the English and American 
business world. Illustrated $3.00 


A GIRL IN SOVIET 
RUSSIA 


By Andree Viollis 


One of the most valuable “inside” studies 
of this land of experiment and paradox that 
has yet appeared. 2.50 


SEA-LORE 


By StanleyjRogers 


_A dozen delightful 
“ | chapters on Famous 
Ships, Superstitions, 
Wrecks, etc. Pro- 
fusely illustrated by 
the author. $2.75 


. MOUNTAIN MAN 
By Harold C. Wire 
A swift Western story involving forest 
rangers, cattlemen and — Oh, yes — a 
pretty girl — two of them, in fact. $2.00 


GENUINE ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE 


By Arthur DeBles 


A popular lecturer at the Metropolitan 
Museum, and widely known authority, 
gives a readable and valuable handbook 
on this mooted subject. Profusely illustrated 
by the author. 


THE ANIMAL LOVER’S 
KNAPSACK 


By Edwin Osgood Grover 


A companion volume to the same editor’s 
delightful “‘Nature Lover’s Knapsack.” 
Verses by many hands in praise of our 
animal friends. $2.50 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO. 
393 Fourth Avenue New York 
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stale and tasteless and indicative of 
mediocrity. 

The same process goes on in prose 
fiction, and to-day goes on with uncom- 
fortable rapidity. As a result, the young 


writer is tempted to try to find new sub- | 
jects, since in this way originality of | 


approach and crispness of phrase are 
more easily achieved. But that is not the 
true way of solving the problem, for 
the problem is really how to deal with the 
perennial themes in such a way that they 
become alive and important to one’s 
contemporaries. 

That such an accomplishment is 
possible Mr. Hemingway’s new novel 


Ernest Hemincway 


| helps us to believe. The Sun Also Rises was 


indicative enough of his powers of obser- 
vation, his extraordinary skill in dialogue, 
his mastery of the objective method. 
But The Sun Also Rises, brilliant and 
breath-taking as it was, seemed some- 
thing of a tour de force, a very special 
kind of achievement in a very limited 
field. A Farewell to Arms, however, lays 
all doubt at rest. Mr. Hemingway has 
taken two of the oldest themes in the 


history of literature, love and war, and 
has so treated them that they become 


thoroughly moving even to the most 
sophisticated. By ripping away the verbal 
trappings supposedly appropriate to these 
subjects, he has gained, not lost, in poign- 
ancy. He has even had the courage to 
end the book with tragedy, and he has 
succeeded in conveying, not the grand and 
largely literary emotions theoretically 
associated with tragic loss, but a blank- 
ness and bleakness far more terrible. 

It is hard to say whether Hemingway 
owes more to the imaginative attitude 
with which hecontemplates his characters, 
or to the pure stylistic virtuosity which 
he employs to record their sayings and 
recount their deeds. Hemingway’s style 
is a marvel of craftsmanship, and in this 
book he displays in narrative and descrip- 
tion the skill that he has hitherto ex- 
hibited only in dialogue. As to those who 
question the significance of the book and 
its method, can anything be said except 
that they are lacking in sensitivity? The 
love affair of Frederic Henry and Cather- 
ine Barkley may, to delicate tastes, seem 
immoral or vulgar, but it cannot, to one 
who gives himself up to Hemingway’s art, 








by Reinheld 
Niebuhr 
IA. o 
“Reinhold Niebuhr is a contributor to the 
more intelligent magazines and is one of a half 
dozen leaders of = modern movement in 
religion. The author is intelligent and fearless 
and he throws his English with neatness and 
precision. We- have a k chat should be in 
the hands of every person who loves che truth 
and is willing co change his estimate of ic 

when facts change." 

—Wiriiam Atten Waite 


$2.00 


The Bible 
Through the 
Centuries 


by Herbert L. 
Willett 


Here is the whole fascina- 
ting story: how che Bible 
came to be; its authorship; 
its inspiration; its great per- 
sonalities; che place of the Bible,in che life of today, 
Here is a , not only of the most up-to-date 
and authoritative Bible knowledge, but replete 
with the personality of a great and popular 
teacher. $3.00 


The 
Seandal of 
Christianity 
by Peter Ainslie 


“A blazing, blistering ex- 
coriation of che whole de- 
nominational system.” 
—Tue Survey 
$2.00 


At your bookstore or 
from the publishers 
CATALOG SENT UPON REQUEST 


Willett, Clark & Colby 


440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
200 Fifth Ave., New York 


Writers —speakers 


and everyone who wants to be in- 
teresting— must have this book 


SO SAY 
the WISE 


HAZEL COOLEY and NORMAN L. CORWIN 


A book of wise-cracks, epigrams, 
bonmots and witty sayings of 
Mencken, Heywood Broun, Shaw, 
Fanny Hurst, Will Rogers, Musee 
lini and 694 other famous people. 
Classified for ready reference. 
All bookstores, or on receipt of $2.10 
by George Sully & Co., 114E. 25th St.,New York 
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“A stupendous and 
rather glorious book-" 
Tue SpEcTATOR 


“ 


**A novel of great 


beauty—"" 
Liverpoot Post 


“ 


“Genius crossed by the 


broad arms of earth-"" 
Tue REFEREE 


“A rich work of art—"’ 
TIMES 


< 


**One can scarcely deny 


the title of genius—"’ 
Datty News 


% 
“The greatest novel 


published this year—" 
Griascow HERALD 


JOHN COWPER POWYS, Author of WOLF SOLENT 


Acctam from His Native ENGLAND 


Confirms AMERICA’S PRAISE 


PN of the Dorset countryside, as thoroughly 
English in spirit and actions as one of the Wessex 
tales of rHoMas HARDY, Wo/f Solent was first hailed as a 
masterpiece in America, where critics unanimously 
compared its author with the immortals 


With these high praises still ringing in his ears, 
JOHN COWPER POWYS now hears the repercussions of 
America's acclaim from his native England, where 


his two-volume novel is ranked as a book for the 
years. 


The London Times Literary Supplement says: ‘Those 
who know his work as essayist and poet will expect a high 
standard of achievement, but even they may well be surprised 
by his power over words, and even more by his gift for dis- 
guising it.”’ 

“MR. Powys has great abilities,’’ writes the critic 
of the London Daily News, ‘‘a great command of lan- 


guage, and a creative urge to which one can scarcely 


BooKSELLER or 


_—s—“‘<G$ HAS, Te ae bene SANcTUM of 
SIMON and SCHUSTER 


Publishers 37 West 57th Street New York 


deny the title of genius. There are individual passages 
of rare beauty, and the whole is subdued to the unity 
of an extraordinary atmosphere.’ 

Across the head of the review of Wolf Solent in 
The Referee run the words: ‘An English Master piece.”’ 
It goes on to say: “Mr. Powys shows a plenitude and 
magnificence of inspiration and execution rare at all 
times, but almost non-existent in English fiction 
since THOMAS HARDY wrote his Wessex tales." 


The Spectator calls Wolf Solent ‘‘as beautiful and 
strange as an electric storm,’’ and The Daily Telegraph 
acclaims it ‘‘a big enough book to outlive our age.” 


WoLFE SOLENT 


A Novel by JOHN COWPER POWYS 
At all Bookstores $5.00 


Two volumes boxed 


I want to read 


WOLF SOLENT 


Check one of these 


(Enclosed find $5.00 [(]Send C.O.D. 
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A Gift Book 
for the 
Thinking Man 


THE 


CLAUDE G BOWERS 


- 
JRITLASUN AND MAMILTON 


a 


TRAGIC ERA 


Claude G. Bowers 


*- . . . Lb 

s interesting as any romance by 
umas or Otevenson, an contain- 

D S d 

ing some of the most lurid and 

poignant pages of American history 

yet penned. The hectic and melo- 
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seem trivial. As Robinson makes Bey 
Johnson say of Shakespeare: 
“He might have given Aristotle creeps, 


But surely would have given him his 
katharsis.”’ 


By Their Works 


Tue Lire or GrorGe Merepitn, by 
Robert Esmonde Sencourt; Scribner, 
$3.50. 

Reviewed by JoHn CHAMBERLAIN. 


Arnoven it has one perhaps 
unavoidable fault, that of attempting 
to explain Meredith’s transcendental side 
in too many words (thus making a vague 
attribute vaguer), Robert Esmonde Seo. 
court’s biography is everything a biog. 
raphy of a man of letters should be. In 
his preface Mr. Sencourt throws the 
gage to the Stracheyans — and this in 
spite of a very evident and understandable 
affection for André Maurois. Recent 
biographies of literary men have convinced 


dramatic phases of Reconstruction us, at least, that it is somewhat futile to 


write of their lives without a continuous 
reference to what made their existences 
important to humanity: their printed 
work. Thus Paul Hazard’s Stendhal 
amuses us, and portrays for us in terms 
_| of action a cynic who is engaging enough, 
but because Julien Sorel’s creator is not 
Wf ZZ. \ subjected to the doubly fruitful process of 
a explanation in terms of his novels, and 
his novels in terms of himself, we might 
as well have spent the time reading about 
some fictional hero. The same seems true 
of Ariel: M. Maurois makes Shelley plain 
in everything except his supremely im- 
portant function as poet. Evidently Mr. 
Sencourt has been amused and charmed 
by such biographies — and has also 
taken their implicit lesson to heart. 
The lesson has not betrayed him into dull- 
ness, for his life of Meredith is absorbing. 
The book is likewise a constant justi- 
fication of the method of testing the life 
in the glow shed by the work, and the 
work in relation to the life. One gets & 
dynamic conception of Meredith. The 
story of Meredith’s first and star-crossed 
marriage, to the daughter of Thomas 
Love Peacock, is not told as a simple, 
dramatic story, with all the lines erased 
except those of action; it is rather set 
forth with detailed reference to the great 
poems, “Love in the Valley” and “Mod- 
ern Love,” and the first great novel, The 
Ordeal of Richard Feverel. The result 
peculiarly fecund forthe reader who comes 
to the biography with knowledge of the 
poems and of Richard Feverel, but with 
scarcely more than a sketchy notion of 
Meredith’s actual life apart from 
books. One gains a steady insight into the 
artistic process; and the truth that a mam 
must write out of the fullness of life 


$5.00 illustrated 
at all bookstores 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


have never been described with such 
striking detail.” — Allan Nevins 


in the Atlantic. 


The best abridged dictionary because it is based upon Webster's 

\ New International— The ae Authority’’. For all quick- 

\ 6s reference purposes WEBSTER'S COLLEGIATE contains an 

\ amazing amount of information. 106,000 entries, including many 

, new words, with definitions, spellings, pronunciations, and use 

NN of words; a dictionary of Biography, a etteer; rules of 

& fp punctuation, use of capitals, abbreviations, etc; a dictionary 

Sa ae) \ of foreign phrases. Many other features of practical value. 
\ COLLEGIATE \ 1,256 pages; 1,700 illustrations. 
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Get The Best 


The Bible-Paper edition is especially handsome and 
convenient. Special Merriam Cloth, $5.00; Fabrikoid, 
$6.00; Leather, $7.50. 


Purchase of your bookseller; or send order and remittance 


direct to us; or write for information. Free specimen 
pages if you mention FORUM. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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A GUILD 


ooxs are gifts for the years. 
Through the Literary Guild 
plan they renew the spirit 
of Christmas twelve times 
a year. Through the critical ability of 
the Editorial Board they become gifts 
for a life-time and a legacy for future 
generations. Through the 
skill and care of the manu- 
facturing department the 
special Guild bindings will 
prove substantial enough to 
withstand the wear of many 
readings through the years. 
All of these elements com- 
bined make a subscription to 
the Literary Guild as nearly 
perfect a Christmas gift as it 
is possible to buy at any price. 
The very substantial cash 
saving is the crowning feature 
which recommends the Guild for 
all of your friends and family. 


A Tribute to Their Taste; 
an Example of Your Own 


Giving your book-loving friends or 
some member of your family a year’s 
subscription to the Literary Guild is a 
subtle compliment to their taste in liter- 
ary matters, as well as an example of 
your own good judgment. 

Every month when the new book ar- 
tives at the home of the member, he 
will be pleasantly reminded of your 
thoughtfulness and generosity. A Guild 
subscription is a gift of almost Oriental 
splendor—for a fraction of its obvious 
value. Through the year, the member 
will receive twelve books, selected from 
manuscripts before publication for the 
retail trade, by Carl Van Doren, Julia 
Peterkin, Joseph Wood Krutch and 


Burton Rascoe. The books will be 
specially bound for members only, and 
sent postpaid on the day of publication. 

Next year’s books will maintain the 
same high standard as they have in the 
past. The December selection—which 
will be the first book delivered to those 
who join now—is a $5.00 book, illus- 
trated by Rockweil Kent. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed! 


The following plan is a complete safe- 
guard of your pleasure—if you join the 
Guild yourself—or the pleasure of the 
favored reader to whom you give a mem- 
bership. If, for any reason, the Guild 


You Share in the Profits 4 
of the LITERARY GUILDe 


, The answer is merely this: readers are shar- 
ing in the profits of the book business for the 
first time in history. Freed from all gamble and 
azard by an assured market of many thou- 
sands, the Guild can buy paper, binding cloth 
and all of the integral parts of its books in 
snormous quantities. It can contract for one 
colossal printing of each of its titles and realize 
a score of small economies which the ordinary 
trade publisher cannot do. THIS is the saving 
that is assed on to you in the form of the 
Bteatest book bargain the world has ever 


known. Through the year each member re- 
ceives more than $40 worth of fine books in 
addition to a score of privileges and advantages 
—including a monthly magazine—which are 
free! For this fine addition to his library each 
year, the subscriber pays only $21. Truly, a 
saving no one will care to ignore. 

Use the coupon for yourself or for a friend. 
A tastefully designed greeting card bearing your 
name will be sent by us to the person for whom 
you subscribe. Mail the coupon at once to insure 
delivery in time for Christmas. 


THE LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA 
Dept. 1 F. 
55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


selection does not satisfy the member, 
he may return it within a week in ex- 
change for any past Guild selection that 


remains in print. The exchange will be . 


made promptly and the postage on the 
second book as well as on the first, will 
be paid by the Guild. 

The tremendous cash saving effected 
through the Guild plan has always 
seemed out of proportion to the beauty 
and quality of the Guild books. Thou- 
sands of members have asked, seriously, 
how it was possible to give so much for 
so little. 


Tue Litrrary GuILp or AMERICA 
55 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 1 F., New York City. 


Name 
Address 


City saphanlvedabiamienininaaeat 

You may enter the name above as a subscriber 
to the Literary Guild for one year. I will pay 
you $4.00 on receipt of your first book, and $3.00 
a month for six months only. You will send one 
new book a month. I may cancel this subscrip- 
tion by giving one month’s notice. In this case 
you will charge me only the retail price of books 
received and refund the balance. 


Name 


Address 


Save $1.00—If you prefer to pay all at once you 
can save $1.00 by sending $21.00 with the coupon. 
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MODERN 


LIBRARY 
Books at 95¢ Each 


These attractive cloth-bound volumes 
make ideal Christmas presents for any 
member of a reading family. There 
are 165 titles to choose from—worth- 
while and entertaining books by 
world famous authors. 


Some of the latest titles 
THE MEMOIRS OF CASANOVA 
Ed. by Madeleine Boyd 
PETER WHIFFLE 
By Carl Van Veenten 
THE SONG OF SONGS 
By Hermann Sudermann 
THE DANCE OF LIFE 
By Havelock Ellis 
THE RED AND THE BLACK 
By Stendhal 
THE CABALA 
By Thornton Wilder 
CANDIDE 
By Voltaire 


SWANN'S WAY 
By Marcel Proust 
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(which Van Wyck Brooks made plain to 
Americans ten years ago) is again brought 
into the foreground of consciousness, 
Nor does Mr. Sencourt flag when he comes 
to the more difficult job of tracing the 
lineaments of Meredith’s interests, activi. 
ties, and friends in the later novels and 
poems. 

When Mr. Sencourt comes to the Mere. 
dith style, which Arthur Symons has 
called “decadent” in the true sense, he 
is up against a perennial enigma. Critics 

from Oscar Wilde on have attempted to 
explain this style, only to fall back on the 
obvious explanation that Meredith was 
first and last a poet. We can talk of poets 
in Herbert Read’s triad of ‘sound, sense, 
and suggestion,” and we can define 
imagination as the ability to pull what 
has hitherto been unrelated from the far 
corners of the cosmos, but all this doesn’t 
tell us much about the origin of the poet's 
peculiar power. That has to do with the 
mystery of personality — which is still 
a mystery, in spite of Behaviorism. Mr. 
Sencourt does well by making it certain 
that Meredith was a great personality, 
that he had a super-abundance of energy, 
that he was “thrilled by pageants and 
pictures of created things,” that he be- 
lieved in strenuousness (though not 
necessarily in Roosevelt’s sense), that he 


M O D E R N LI B RAR y | translated his ideas into fictional people 


GIFT SETS 
$2.85 


A SET 


Three Gift Sets of Modern Library books | 
especially boxed, and bound in gay colors, 
with picture jackets 


THREE GREAT RENAISSANCE 
ROMANCES 
The Romance of Leonardo da Vinci 
Autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini 
The Life of Michelangelo 
No. 1A 


THREE GREAT FRENCH ROMANCES 


THREE GREAT MODERN NOVELS 
The Brothers Karamazov 
The Way of All Flesh The Return of the Native 
No. 3A 


The titles in these sets mon De obtained 
i 


singly in the regular Modern Library edition 


To YOUR BOOKSELLER or THE MODERN LIBRARY, 20 East 57th Street, N. Y. C. 


Please mail me Modern Library books Nos........ 


and Modern Library Gift Sets Nos 


CI enclose $1.00 for each volume (95¢ for the book, 5¢ for postage) 


Send books C. O. D. 


(Please send me, free of charge, your new catalog describing all of the books in the 


Modern Library. 


and submitted them to the strain of 
‘dramatic analysis,” and that he indenti- 
fied himself with nature to such an ex- 
tent that his style was soaked in metaphor 
drawn from English woods and waters 
and winds and skies. 

As for Meredith’s characters, they, 
following their author, are not the inhabi- 
tants of an unreal world: they merely 
live too fast for ordinary lungs and hearts 
in the real world. Meredith was no stand- 
ard classicist, for his scheme of things was 
not muted and ordered; nor was he a 


| standard romanticist of the type that 


gives a brightly-colored though bodiless 
and nerveless version of an unreal world. 


media of all good literature, though his 

| speed along this way was perhaps too 
intense for his reputation’s good and his 
readers’ patience. 


War’s a Drab 


| 
Aut Etse 1s Fouty, by Peregrine Acland; 
Coward McCann, $2.50. 


-| Reviewed by Waurer S. HincumaN 


"BR wo rures make Major Acland's 
war novel worth reading. The chief 
character, Alec Falcon, is well drawn. 
A sturdy young Canadian, perturbed bya 
| mélée within him of civilized inhibitions, 
| high instincts, adventurous yearnings, 
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RANSACKS the COSMOS 
to Thrill 10,000,000* People Every Day! 


E “unbelievably true” exercises an insidious 
fascination for gentlemen from Missouri, for 
members of the American Skeptics’ Society, for 
all ever-incredulous human beings, from seven 
to seventy. That is why ROBERT L. RIPLEY’S an- 
nouncement (superbly illustrated) that “Lind- 


bergh was the 67th man to make a non-stop 
flight across the Atlantic! Believe it or not!” 
drew an avalanche of over 3,000 protesting 
telegrams and letters from his titillated readers 
from coast to coast. 


“Rie” is a ransacker of the universe for his 
nation-wide audience—the 10,000,000 fans who 
follow his “Believe It or Not’ discoveries every 
day in hundreds of newspapers. Some day they 
hope to pin the ““World’s Champion Liar Medal” 
on him—but they haven’t done it in eight years. 
As William Bolitho says, “Rip is always waiting 
with his authority in his hand, like a club, at the 
top of the stairs.” 


"Pa supply the copy for his endless panorama 
of breath-taking marvels, Ripley every year 
does a globe-trotting act that is in itself a ‘Believe 
It or Not” wonder. No wonder Rip’s book has 
furnished the booksellers of America with an- 
other non-stop best seller! And it is one of those 


rare volumes which is passed from hand to hand 
until, stained and dog-eared, it is literally “read 
to pieces.” 

“83 residents of my dormitory,” writes Jerald 
Griffin of Greenwich, Connecticut, “have read 
my copy of ‘Believe It or Not.’ 83 unanimous in 
saying ‘it’s great!’ ’”’ While a “lady from Oklahoma 
City” postcards—“15 persons have read my 
copy, and it is still out.” 


HEN Variety, The Nation, WALTER WINCHELL, 

MARK HELLINGER, and The Saturday Review 
of Literature write in “raves” which compare 
Ripley, ‘“Curiosity’s Passionate Henchman,” 
with MARCO POLO, EDGAR ALLAN POE, HERODOTUS, 
SIR JOHN MANDEVILLE, and pLINy; when Vanity 
Fuir says Believe It or Not offers the most satisfac- 
tory aid yet to be devised to the dying art of 
dinner conversation . . . the coupon appended 
to this advertisement is not a nuisance but an 
opportunity! 


BELIEVE IT 
or NOT! 


By Robert L. Ripley 


I want to read 8-22 
BELIEVE IT OR NOT 
By Robert L. Ripley 


Check one [] Enclosed find $2.00 
of these: [Send C.O.D. 


To Your Booxsetter or 
to Tue Inner SANcCTUM of 


SIMON andSCHUSTER 


Publishers: 37 West 57th St. - NewYork 


An extremely 
conservative 
estimate 





He Chose the Way 
to Larger Success | 


In Peoria there lives a man named Paul 
F. Bourscheidt, who a number of years ago 
began to set his plans for bigger earning 
power—larger success. 

At that time Mr. Bourscheidt was Assist- 
ant Actuary of the Peoria Life Insurance 
Company, one of the outstanding insurance 
companies of the Middle West. He wanted 
to broaden his knowledge of business, so 
as to fit himself for larger responsibilities, 
So he enrolled with LaSalle for home-study 
training in Business Management. 


“As a result of my training,” wrote Mr. Dour- 
scheidt, eleven months later, “I notice a big im- 
provement in my work and my ability to cope with 
difficult situations. Already I can report a promo- 
tion and an increase of 30 per cent, which in these 
days is no small item.” 

A year or so later, realizing the importance of 
legal knowledge in business, he enrolled again with 

le—this time for home-study training in Law. 
He set as his 1 the Illinois Bar examinations, 
which he successfully in the fall of 1924. 

Was it merely by + — you think, that in 
October of that year Mr. Bourscheidt was made 
Assistant Secretary and Office Manager of this 
great company, or that today he is being entrusted 
with greater and greater responsibilities? 

Significant of the worth of his plan—in the eyes | 
of Mr. Bourscheidt’s associates — is the fact that 23 

people in the Peoria Life Insurance Company 
have enrolled with LaSalle for home-study business 
training. These other executives— both men and 
women—are out to compel larger success h 
the speeding up of practical experience. 


Set Your Goal—Then Start Today 


In what field do you hope to gain success? Study | 
coupon below—then check the training that 
most clearly meets your needs, enter your name, 
address present position, and mail the coupon 
to LaSalle. 

It will bring you promptly—and without obiiga- 
tion —an interesting book descriptive of that field, 
together with a copy of “Ten Years’ Promotion in 
One,”’ the inspiring story that has set thousands of 
men on the shorter route to greater earning power. 

Show your will to succeed by what you do with 
this coupon— NOW. 


— — —Find Yourself Through LaSallel— —— — | 


LaSalle Extension University 


The World's Largest Business Training Institution 


Dept. 1296-R Chicago 


§ chould be glad to iscarn about rear 
satery-incroasing pion 30 9 

my wanemment be the business Geld 
checked below. Send also copy of 
“Ten Years’ in One,” all 
without ob! 








C Business Management 
O Modern Salesmanship 
O Sigher Accountancy 
O Traffic Management 
O Law—Degree of LL.B. 


CO Modern Business Corre- 0 


‘D Effective Speaking 
y Station Mgmt C Stenotypy—Stenography 
B Railway Accounting O Credit and Collection 
Telegraphy Correspondeace 
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Books 


officer in the World War. In that 
greater mélée, whether on the field of 
battle or on leave in England, his vigorous, 
unsettled nature finds plenty of cause for 
ecstasy and revulsion. No gilded hero, 
he reveals a character that the reader can 
enter into, on the whole admire, and cer- 
tainly love. 

The other virtue of the book is the 
authentic picture of life in the front line 
trenches. Major Acland, himself no less 
scarred than his Alec Falcon, knows what 
he is talking about, and he does not mince 
matters. If Under Fire and All Quict on 


| the Western Front were not enough, this 
book should complete any civilian’s con- | 
viction that General Sherman was almost | | 


guilty of understatement. The final words 
express the conclusion of the whole mat- 
ter, as the author sees it: “Yet he knew 
men who would never forego their lust 
for war until the paint was scraped off the 
cheeks of the drab and the pocks were 
revealed in all their filth.” 

So much on the credit side. Unfortu- 
nately the scenes in England, with their 
dreary rounds of love-making, are not so 
convincing. The life of those days, 
especially when English gentry enter- 
tained breezy strangers from Colonial 
regiments, was no doubt rather unreal; 
but any picture of English women, with 
or without absent husbands, must include 
something besides witty and adventurous 
vamps. One such other is included, Adair 
Hollister, but she lacks vitality. In fact, 


one has the unpleasant feeling that Fal- | 
con’s attractiveness springs too much from | 


his unattractive, frequently despicable, 
associates. So Nietzsche’s phrase, “All 


_ else is folly,” is almost justified at the 


same time that it is condemned — bitter 
disillusionment either way. Man hasn't 
yet learned to love, and so he fights — or 
seeks what Nietzsche calls ‘‘recreation.” 
This is all right for a fragment and quite 
in tune with much modern writing, but 
one can’t help comparing it with the more 
complete and on the whole more vora- 
cious picture of life, if at times “*too-too- 
sweet,” which the elder novelists, even 


| Meredith and Hardy, felt themselves 
_ under obligation to paint. 


The book is written, for the most part, 


| in an appropriate style, though it suffers 


from the modern vogue for dots and un- 
finished sentences and it is marred, here 


| and there, by unnecessary use by the 
author, in his own comment, of the lan- 


guage which his rougher characters 
naturally use. Such expressions as “his 
guts tensed” sort ill with such bookishly 
reminiscent phrases as “‘an unconscion- 
able time a-dying”; but if the reader can 
get through this difficulty, he will be re- 
warded by making the acquaintance of 


-| Alec Falcon and by realizing afresh that 


war is a drab “ when the paint is scraped 


off,” 


—and selling 
what they write 


| Now they’re writing 


A few months ago, these N. I. A. 
students felt as you feel about 
writing. They intended — but won- 
dered and doubted. Now they 
have training and confidence. And 
they’re selling what they write, 


MRS. EDITH J. TILTON, R. F. D. 2, Box 34, 

| lll. — “Since sending my previous assignment (the fifth 
| in my course) I received an acceptance of an article whic 
| I submitted to Hoard’s Dairyman. So far this month | 

have had checks for $50.65 which includes $12.75 for 
writing as correspondent for the 
weekly paper. I have had magy 
compliments on the latter fron 

people who read the Paper.” 


L. A. EMERTON, Jackson St, 
Hanover, Pa. — “My first big 
thrill, came last month. An x. 
wea slip! The check that 
followed was not large, but I go 
a real kick out of it just th 
same, for it proved that I ca 
- write printable stuff.” 
L. A. Emerton 


y keeps you, at the moment, from writing? Per 
haps it 1s lack of training. But frankness com 
most people to admit that it is merely LACK OF i 
FIDENCE. Many become over-awed by fabulous stories 
about millionaire writers — but they overlook the fac 
that $25, $50 and $100 or more can often be earned for 
material that takes little time to write — stories, articks 
on home or business management, sports, travels, fads, 
etc. — things that can be easily and naturally written, in 
spare time. Upon such simple accomplishments, many 
writers have built their careers. 


| Most people ask “Is my opportunity better than average!” 
That depends largely upon one’s viewpoint. If it is fixed 
in a groove, possibilities are — well, not good. But for the 
| person who is still receptive, still curious, still eager 1 
| feel and know and interpret the experiences of his dail 
| living, the chance to write for publication hinges almost 
entirely upon what he is willing to do about it. 


Learn to write by writing 


The Newspaper Institute of America offers an intimate 
home study course in practical writing — a course as free 
from academic “isms” and “‘ologies” as a newspaper 
office — a course as modern as the latest edition of this 
morning’s paper. 


It starts and keeps you writing — continuously, from the 
facts of life — for sufficient time to develop your stylean 
your confidence. Writing ceases to be a far-off achieve 
ment; it becomes as natural and familiar to you as your 
golf clubs or your motor car. 


Week by week, you receive actual assignments —~ just a! 
you were at work on a great metropolitan daily. You 
writing is individually corrected and constructively crt 
cized. A group of men with 182 years of newspaper expe 
ence behind them are responsible for this instruction 
Under such sympathetic guidance, you will find that ( 
| stead of vainly trying to copy some one else’s wnt 
tricks) you are rapidly developing your own distinctive 
self-flavored style. You are learning to write by writing— 
acquiring the same experience to which so many We 
known writers attribute their success. 





How you start 


We don’t want any N, I. A. student to waste his ame 
| money. For this reason, we have prepared a unige 
| Writing Aptitude Test. It tells whether you possess ™ 

fundamental qualities necessary to successful writing ~ 

acute observation, dramatic instinct, creative imag 
tion. It’s free; there’s no obligation. You'll enjoy this test 

Newspaper Institute of America, 1776 Broadway. 


Pom en erence n= ane 


Newspaper Institute of America 
1776 Broadway, New York. 

Send me your free Writing Aptitude Test aad | 
further information on writing for profit, as pF 
in Forum — December. 


Mr. } 
Miss § 
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| 
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I costs you nothing to join 


THE 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


—and now you get 


Your first book FREE! 


Henry Seidel ( anby 
Chaarm, 


GREAT many people (we know) have 

been on the verge of joining the Book-of- 

the-Month Club, but have neglected to 

do so largely through oversight. This spe- 
cial offer is made, frankly, to overcome this procrastina- 
tion by making it worth while for you not to delay 
longer. We suggest simply that you get full information 
at once about what the Book-of-the-Month Club does 
for you, and then decide once for all whether you want 
to join. The mere fact that over 100,000 judicious book- 
readers already belong to the organization—that they 
represent the elite of the land in every profession and 
every walk of life—that not a single one was induced to 
join by a salesman or by personal solicitation of any 
kind, but did so after simply reading the facts about 
what the Club does for book-readers—all these are in- 
dications that it is worth your while at least to get these 
facts as quickly as possible, and then (if you want to) 
join and get your first book free. You assume no obliga- 
tion in sending the coupon below for full information. 


Heywood 


Broun 


Dorothy 


Christopher 
Canfield 


Morlcy 


William Allen 
White 


THE EDITORIAL BOARD OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


a 


Six distinguished foreign au- 
thors now serve as an Inter- 
national Advisory Committee 
for the Book-of-the- Month 
Club. The function the indi- 
viduals in this foreign group 
perform is to keep our judges 
advised about what they con- 
sider the significant new 
books published abroad, each 
in his own country. The Come 
mitte consists of: 


For ENGLAND: 
H. G. Wells 


and 
Arnold Bennett 


For FRANCE: 
André Maurois 
For GERMANY AND 
AUSTRIA: 
Thomas Mann 
and 
Arthur Schnitzler 
For SCANDINAVIA: 
Sigrid Undset 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
386 Fouth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without cost, a booklet opiates how 


the Book-of- the-Month Club © 
involves mein no obligation to su’ 


o Canadian members rvaath 
“Month Club (Canada) 


his request 
cribe to your service. 





The gift that expresses so well 
the sincere wishes of the giver 
—that will be a delight this Christ- 
mas, and still a delight next Christ- 
mas and for many years more, for 


it is the gift that lasts a lifetime. 
The “Supreme Authority” 


Webster’s New 
International 


Dictionary 


THE MERRIAM-WEBSTER 

It oe most nie modern ref- 
erence libraryin one volume. Its type matter 
is equivalent to a 15-volume encyclopedia. 


In its 2,700 there are 452,000 en- 
triesincluding 12,000 biographical entries, 
32,000 geographical subjects, 100 valu- 
able tables, over 6,000 illustrations. 
Its up-to-date, encyclopedic information 
makes it the most dependable general 
question-answerer on every subject. 


Thousands of 
New Words 


such as Hooverize, sideslip, psycho- 
genesis, Mussolini, altimeter, Freu- 
dian, Babbittry, etc., are clearly ex- 
plained and pronounced. 


A Library in 
One Volume 
covering a great field of knowledge and 


ns aoe assurance es my on 
thousands o required in home, 
school, and office, eee 


Get The Best 
—the one great authority recognized and 
used universally in the courts, libraries, 
and schools of America. 


At all bookstores or mail this 
coupon for free information. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 


-——— << oo ae a at em me ee 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
Send me FREE new richly illustrated pamphlet 
conteining semple pages of WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY. 
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Books in Brief 


@  arry Nation, the woman with 
the hatchet, has been brought to life 
again and enrolled in the great American 
circus of freaks by Herbert Asbury, the 
man who came up from Methodism. And 
the show is well worth the price of admis- 
sion (Knopf, $3.00). The book reveals a 
crazy little old woman whose mother had 
the grand delusion that she was Queen 
Victoria, whose daughter was confined to 
an insane asylum, whose first husband 
died a drunkard, and whose second 
divorced her for disgracing his name 
when, at the age of sixty-two, she ran 
amuck in Kansas and began her career as 
a smasher of saloons. Like most fanatics, 
she was very religious and her every act 
was dictated by the Almighty, who, if we 
can take her own word for it, visited her 
almost nightly and gave express com- 
mands that she demolish this “joint” and 
that. Mr. Asbury handles his material 
with great adroitness, never intruding his 
own judgments upon the acts of his bizarre 
“heroine.” He is content to let her actions 
build up their own condemnation. The 
result is a thoroughly damning portrait of 
one of our most picturesque reformers, 
who was typical of her breed in being 
abysmally ignorant, devout, and hell-bent 
on reforming others while she herself 
remained ludicrously unregenerate. 


HH ere 1s an opportunity to resur- 
rect from the critical warehouse those 
fruity and rollicking adjectives which are 
commonly associated with the work of 
Dickens and to apply them anew to THE 
Goop Companions (Harper, $3.00). Un- 
like most of his contemporaries, J. B. 
Priestley has chosen to forget that life is 
supposed to be a desperate affair, full of 
suppressed complexes. This latest novel of 
his is a picaresque romance of the road in 
the best tradition of “‘Merrie England.” 
Three refugees from respectability — a 
Yorkshire laborer, a sheltered spinster, 
and a wild young Cambridge schoolmaster 
with a taste for composing tricky tunes — 
join a “concert party” of third rate 
vaudeville actors and go vagabonding 
through the dingier towns of England. 
Mr. Priestley has a touch of Dickens’ 
exuberant humor, something of Dickens’ 
ability to crowd a sizable canvas with 
eccentric and lovable figures. The Good 
Companions provides a pleasant return to 
a half-forgotten field of fiction. It deals 
with rich and varied surfaces, beneath 
which it wisely refrains from plunging. 


VV HaTEVER one’s political lean- 
ings, Up to Now (Viking, $5.00) is first- 
rate autobiography. No member of the 
radio audience, at least, could suspect a 
lurking ghost writer. This is Al Smith 
speaking. In plain, crisp language, with 
that queer gift of his for making bare fact 
vivid, he retraces the steps of his dramatic 


| Mahomet, confronted 
with an ancient marital 


ak 
Trembled 
When he laughed 


But for the rest of us, he makes the 
world a gayer place in which to live 


OLTAIRE — “The old 
‘ who started revolutions with an 
epigram” — perhaps the world’s most 
witty writer — certainly the Master of 
French clarity of thought, simplicity of 
style and wit. 


In Voltaire you find the acrid buf. 
foonery of Mencken, the savage irony of 
Swift; Anatole France’s urbane satire 
and the frank, rollicking gaiety of 
Rabelais. As fresh as a crisp cucumber 

“~~ and as modern as to-morrow’s news— 
Voltaire is a rare treat for sophisticated 
adult readers. And now, for the first 
time, you can enjoy all of Voltaire’s 
sparkling wit and irony; all the great 
stories, mas, essays, poems that 
a af baine keep you laughing, yet compel you to 
hung. ( je) think. 


VOLTAIRE 


The Great Mocker 


Bigots, narrow minded folk, fight Voltaire as the devil 
incarnate. But liberal people read Candide and hold their 
sides with mirth at the zestful and spicy adventures of 
that apostle of uplift, the great Dr. Pangloss. The Matdo/ 


Orleans, written on a chal- 
rescstin t ewig wat | YEAR'S 
GREATEST 
BOOK 


Persecu 

chuckles at this robust, Rabe- 

laisian burlesque of the Joan 
BARGAIN 
At last— an oppor- 


of Arc legend. Of Voltaire it 

has been truly said “He goes 

to the bottom of every sub- 
tunity to own aCOM- 
PLETE edition of 
Voltaire at an amar 


ject, while he only seems to 
ing saving in price! 
Priced below 
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skim the surface” and per- 
haps no other work so fully 
reveals this as his famous 
Phtlosophical Dicttonary. 
Scholarly, keen, penetrating 
it sparkles with pungent sal- 
lies and delightful wit. One 
meets Mahomet, Confucius, 
Socrates, and the great think- 
ers of all time in their more 
intimate moments — en cham- 
bre et sans culotte — as well as 
in their more formal vest- 
ments and statements. And 
these are but a fraction of 
Voltaire’s brilliant works. 


The Only Complete 
Unexpurgated Edition 


Unquestionably you want Voltaire. 
He is indispensable to all sophistt 
cated readers. But, formerly, oy 
the wealthiest could enjoy the am 
unerpurgated English edition. 
Now, a few sets are available sts 
( sweeping price concession. Sum 
ously bound in rich Crimson Inte 
laken, with genuine Vellum Hesd. 
: Bands; printed on specially made, 
deckle edged, Laid Antique Pape, 
lavishly filustrated with beautifl 
mezzo-gravures, the Arouet Editio 
is a connolsseur’s item almost cer 
tain to enhance rapidly in value ass 
collector’s “ find.” 


A Rare Opportunity 
for 132 Book-lovers 


Only a few sets are available, at the present price. Outy 
few fortunate readers can enjoy these lux 

thelr scintillant contents. FREE details will be of 
sent on request. For your own protection — to “ mt bot 
disappointment of missing an opportunity that 

recur — we suggest that you write us, without 0 


DINGWALL-ROCK, Ltd. 
Publishers of fine books y 
45 West 45th Street New York, N. }- 


situation, calls upon the 
Prophet for advice. 
(Philosophical Diction- 
ary.) 


DINGWALL-ROCK, LTD., Dept. 3-12 

45 West 45th St., New York, N. Y. tion, 
Gentlemen: Please send me, without obl a 

FREE details of the Limited Arouet 

Voltaire and your special offer. 
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The development of the art of print- 
ing has made possible the production of beau- 
tiful books in great quantities at low cost. 
Free public education has given the average 
citizen an appreciation of good books. More 
fine literature is being read today than ever 
before. 


In other fields the benefits of modern proc- 
esses and methods have been passed on to the 
consumer, but in the field of books prices have 
steadily risen. The average novel is now sold at 
from two dollars ($2) to three dollars ($3) and 
non-fiction at from three to five dollars ($3-$5). 


Considering this situation, the originator of 
Paper Books, himself a publisher, began to 
study the reason for the high cost of good books. 
The author’s earnings, it was noted, did not 
eflect the price of books. A far more important 
factor in publishing is the uncertainty of the 
sale of a book, and the costs of its exploitation. 


From this followed the question: Can new 
books of distinguished literary quality be pro- 
duced at a cost so low that they would be 
within the reach of every reader? Paper-mak- 
ers, printers, writers, booklovers and critics 
were consulted. Finally the project of Paper 
Books took form. 


The project rests upon the faith: 

First: That American readers will read any 
amount of good literature if it‘is put within 
their reach. 

It is not the taste of the reading public that 
is lacking, it is the pocketbook. 


The average budget cannot allow much for 
reading matter; and one book or even two at 
five dollars cannot be made to stretch over a 


literary year. 


Give more for the money and there will be 
more buyers, 


Second: That the buyers can be secured in 
advance, 


This is the principle of all book clubs. 


By enrolling memberships in a book club the 
Organizer is freed from treating each book he 
Publishes as a speculation. 


He is freed from certain expenses of exploita- 
tion and marketing. His market is a cash mar- 
Paid up in advance. He is thus enabled to 
teduce costs without cutting profits. 
The subscription to Paper Books is Five Dol- 
& year. 


by GERALD CARSON 


It brings the lover of good literature and 
beautiful printing twelve new books for less 
than the price of two. 


On the 25th of each month, for twelve 
months, a new book comes to the subscriber. 


The books are selected by a distinguished 
Board of Editors: Lincoln Colcord, eminent 
author and critic, Louis Untermeyer, famous 
editor and poet, Everett Dean Martin, one of 
America’s foremost educators and author of 
“The Meaning Of A Liberal Education,” 
Padraic Colum, author of many books, Horace 
M. Kallen, lecturer at the New School of So- 
cial Research. 


The Art Editors are Rockwell Kent and 
Elmer Adler. This artist and this master printer 
guarantee the decoration and typography of 
Paper Books. 


Writing of the first Paper Book selection. 
“The Golden Wind” by Takashi Ohta and 
Margaret Sperry, a fascinating novel, the New 
York Times says: “Not only is it remarkable 
for a most unusual and successful blending of 
East and West in romantic narrative, but its 
selection marks it as a portent in American 
publication. With cover and end-papers de- 
signed by Rockwell Kent, in typography and 
form it is a distinguished piece of work, com- 
pounded of good paper, ample margins, fine 
clear type and well bound.” 


The latest selections, “ Frederick the Great” 
a full-length biography by Margaret Goldsmith, 
and “Dewer Rides” by L. A. G. Strong, a 
widely discussed novel by a new English writer 
have also received unusual critical praise and 
appreciation. 


Paper Books makes no claim to assemble 
the best books of the month or the year or 
any other time. It claims only to select from 
among the manuscripts submitted those which 
meet the high standards of the Editorial Board 
for literary workmanship and intellectual in- 
tegrity. Not only fiction, but books of biogra- 
phy, drama, poetry, philosophy, psychology 
and the sciences will be published. No field is 
excluded. 


The Board of Editors and the publisher, 
Charles Boni, have set out upon an unprece- 
dented venture in the world of books. They 
aspire to bring vivid and significant writings of 
the day within the reach of every reader They 
plan to offer you worthwhile, interesting new 


Mied Books cam be Seld 


at Ne Present Prices 


books bound in paper covers, durable, re- 
enforced with crash, as strong and lasting as 
many cloth bindings — for what you would 
pay for a good magazine! 


That their plan has met with noteworthy 
success is clearly indicated in their first three 
significant selections, and the large number of 
men and women to quickly take advantage of 
this revolutionary idea in book publishing. 
Thousands of members have already sub- 
scribed. During the year they will receive the 
leading books of fiction, history, biography, 
travel — for only 42c a volume. 


If you, as a lover of fine books, would like to 
take advantage of this wonderful new plan, 
may I suggest that you clip the coupon at the 
bottom of this page. It will bring you by re- 
turn mail, the current paper book. See for 
yourself how attractive and durable these 
unique volumes are. If you like it simply send 
$5 for one year’s subscription to this unusual 
book club. Thereafter you will receive on the 
25th of each month one outstanding book of 
fiction or non-fiction which ordinarily sells for 
$2.50, $3.00, or $5.00. If you do not care to 
join, you may return the book without cost or 
obligation. Send your subscription now to 
Cuar.es Bont, Publisher, Paper Books, Dept. 
$12, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Cares Bont, Publisher, Paper Books, 
Dept. 312, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please send me the current paper book. 
Within 5 days after receiving the book I will 
send you $5.00 for my paid-in-full subscrip- 
tion to Paper Books (a new book each month 
for 12 months) or return the book without cost 
or obligation. Send check with coupon if you 
prefer. 


($5.50 in Canada, $6.00 abroad) 


POND: 5 60's nS o.05 Fane Aaa imei Taeae 
(Please print name plainly) 
NDE 55) oeaivaes eon Ph ot wnesresiweeen 


If you would like to send a year’s subscription to a 
friend as a Christmas Gift, write us a note, enclosing 
$5.00, and giving name of friend to whom subscription 
should be sent. We will send gift card in your name. 
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THAT SATISFY 
—BEAUTIFUL BOOKS 


Go b-TOPPED and gold- 
decorated—festive yet dignified in their 
rich-hued, limp leather bindings—think 
of the pleasure you will give by choos- 
ing appropriate titles from this beautiful 
edition of the world’s great literature. 
The NELSON New Century LIBRARY 
is a Christmas list in itself, 175 titles of 
favorites: Stevenson, Emerson,Dickens, 
Hugo, Dumas, Omar Khayyam, Shelley 
—the very books most suitable for 
gifts ... or for your own library. 


Only $2.50 Each 


Your bookseller will gladly show you 
one of these handsome, flexible vol- 
umes. For only $2.50 you can send it, 
and others, as a Christmas gift of lasting 
satisfaction and beauty. 


NELSON 


xGitt Hero . 
= rors Moms for Readino 
Pa Fae. with full list o 
NS, be 5 
MAS NELSO 
oe 112,381 Fourt ; Pan, 7 
© Ne ry Library 
ae eee of Nelson New Cen 
c titles. No obligation. - 
\ (Use Margin below for na ; 
mane! 2ST, 
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Tammany 


| swear all 
romance. 





Books in Brief 


| pilgrimage from Oliver Street to a goal 


which, as the title indicates, one cannot 
yet define. More experienced authors have 
failed to rival the picture of New York's 
East Side which he paints with a conta- 
gious nostalgia. His account of a city 
childhood is easily the most picturesque 
part of the book. It is, perhaps, not the 
most valuable. One can recommend, to 
citizens lukewarm about affairs of state, 
the chapters concerning Smith’s struggles 
with a defiant legislature at Albany. They 
are calculated to propel any political 
kibitzer into the nearest registration 


| booth. Alfred E. Smith can make even an 


executive budget absorbing. Not that he 


| is always as candid as one could wish. The 


writer never obscures the politician. He is 
discreetly silent about the record of 
Hall, reticent about the 
murkier spots in the presidential cam- 
paign, glib in his defence of the Demo- 


| cratic Party. Yet one wonders what other 
| Statesman could have been as frank, or | 
| have written an autobiography so stirring 


and so free, on the whole, of bunk. 
‘De TeNactousty sane should be- 
ware of M. P. Shiel. He is not their man. 
His work is a heady witches’ brew, sim- 
mering with mystery, philosophy, and 
extravagant romance. Melville and Mere- 
dith have crossed strains to produce the 
wild beauty of his imagination and the 
strange complexity of his style. According 
to taste, vou will either find Dr. Kras- 
INSKI's SeckET (Vanguard, $2.50) an 
intoxicant or dismiss it as exaggerated and 
absurd. It is the story of a brilliant and 
sinister physician who, in order to serve 
the high ends of science, scatters death 
through the unwitting person of a youth- 
ful diphtheria carrier. If you succumb to 
the magic of the tale, and can stomach 
even grosser improbabilities, you should 
next purchase the new pocket-book edi- 
tion of Tne Lorp or THE Sea (Knopf, 


Mh: 


Learn Cultured Speech and Core 
rect Pronunciation quickly from 
phonograph records. Alsoincrease 

your vocabulary this new easy 

way. Be a fluent talker—culti- 

vated speech is a social and business 

asset of the firstimportance. Thisnew 

“learn by listening” method highly recom 

by leading educators. Recordssent on free trial. Write 
for information and free Self Test. No obligation, 


THE PRONUNCIPHONE INSTITUTE 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 1169, Chicago 


Send your name address for free booklet giving interesting 
ormation and vital aboat Advertising. Find out bow we - 


zou at bome, in your time, for opportunities 
ished chook Succoagfol wraduatee Sverywhers. Saat 
school, 1c al € a! 8 ever, re. 
| = always waated. Write today. No obligation. = ™ 


| PAGE- DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
Dept. 1169 , 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, U.S.A. 


COLLEGE COURSES| 


at Home 


Carry on your education. Develop power 
to initiate and achieve. Earn credit to- 
ward a Bachelor degree or Teaching 
Certificate by correspondence. Select 
from 450 courses in 45 subjects, including 
English, Mathematics, History, Eduea- 
tion, Psychology Economics, the 
Languages, etc. Write for catalog 


The Gnibersity of Chicago 
430 G11 HALL CHICAGO, Has 


Heaven and Hell 


The most interesting of the 
Profound Writings of Emanuel Swedenborg 


The renowned theologian, phi- 

losopher and scientist. 632 page 

book treating of the Life after 

Death, sent without 

further cost or obli- ¢ 

gation on receipt of 

Write for 
complete list of publications 

SWEDENBORG FOUNDATION, Inc. 
Room 1252 18 East 41st St., New York 


eT ye RNs at 


Write today for this new book. It tells you how 
a law training will shorten your to sue: 
cess. It also carries a vital and inepiciag ee 


sage toevery bitious man. Find out 
the opportan jes that ewalt the law trained m2. 
Find out how you can 


learn law right tn 7p. 


home. Noobligations. The book ts es x 
Write Today—[y'% fore 





$1.00) which has, appropriately, an intro- | 
duction by Carl Van Vechten — one of | 


the first to sing Shiel’s praises in America. 


If Dr. Krasinski and Richard, who took | 


the oceans for his empire, do not convince | 


you of Shiel’s genius, vou had best for- 


commerce with imaginative 


OS me sucurtest of themes 


Peter Egge writes the life story of Han- | 
SINE Sotstap (Doubleday, Doran $2.50). 


Because Hansine left one farm in Norway 
to work in more congenial surroundings 


with her kinsfolk, her former employers 


accuse her of theft, and so quickly does 


malicious gossip spread that the whole | 


community knows it before Hansine. It 


| proves to be another case of giving a doga 

| bad name. From then on everything that | 
is missed is traced — purely by circum- | 

| stantial evidence — to the girl. Although | 


UPERT HUGHES, author of internationally known stories 
d novels says,“Since authorship is essentially a = 
ter of home work it is one of the few arts that can be taug” 
by correspondence, The Palmer Institute is qualified 10 
render invaluable aid in the art and business of authorship. 
Cash for stories! Students say: ; 
“I have sold two stories lately...one for $110. _ 
other for which I received $160.0. has been accepte 
by the same magazine.” wd 
“Today is the happiest day of my life. Received 4 
check for my first story this morning.” 
“Received a letter sssinforming me that my story++* 
: ’ 

has been awarded second prize of $500.’ a 
These are but a few of the hundreds who have found ~~ 
there is profit in writing. Send the coupon for full informat 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHI? 
CLAYTON HAMILTON. . . PRESIDENT Call. 
Dept. 77-Z, Palmer Building, Hollywood 
I am interested in: 
DShort Story Writing Name- 
0 English and 
Self-Expression 


a 


Address__—————— 


DO Photoplay Writing 
[Writers Criticism ll correspondence strictl} confidential 
No salesman willcall. 


Service ee 
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solved— 
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Your reading problem 


(A page from the new 
Daily Reading Guide) 


And you need only 

turn to the Daily 
z Reading Guide to 

find reading selec- 
tions from the Five-Foot Shelf ap- 
propriately assigned for every day in 
the year. Each can be read in about 
15 minutes with leisurely enjoyment. 
The Reading Guide carries a step 
farther the expert selection and guid- 
ance of Dr. Eliot. 


The Five-Foot Shelf of Books free 
you from the limitations of your age, 
of your country, of your personal ex- 
perience; they give you access to all 
ages, to all countries, to all experi- 
ence. They take you out of the rut 
of life in the town you live in and 
make you a citizen of the world. 
They offer you the companionship 
of the most interesting and influen- 
tial men and women who have ever 
lived; they make it possible for you 
to travel without leaving home, and 
to have vacations without taking 
time from your work. They offer you 
~— if you will only accept it — friends, 
travel, the knowledge of life; they 
ofler you education, the means of 
making your life what you want it 
to be. : 
Since 1875, P. F. Collier and Son 
Company has published 
good books, and furthers 
the cause of good reading 
by offering you the plan 
which enables you to pay 
for the books while you 
are enjoying them. 


You owe it to yourself to act promptly ! 


e ° a ° 2 to ‘** Your arrangement of passages for daily reading 


from the Harvard Classics has resulted in a very 
enticing bill of fare. I doubt whether any other de- 
vice would reveal as well the extraordinary variety 
of material in the collection.” 


WILLIAM ALLAN NEILSON — President 
of Smith College. 


‘*It és the Reading Guide, which in my judgment 

makes the ownership of a set of The Harvard Clas- 

sics the greatest single source of enjoyment, as well 

as the chiefest source of self-benefit, that anyone can 

possess.” 

GRANT OVERTON — Distinguished Author 
and Critic. 


“* *Fifteen Minutes a Day’ is indeed a valuable 
adjunct to The Harvard Classics and I constantly 
consult it with profit and delight. Here is a college 
education within the reach of everyone — knowl- 
edge stripped of its dull components and presented 
with attractive succinctness.” 


H.C. WITWER — Prominent Fiction Writer. 


CHARLES 
WILLIAM 
ELIOT, LL.D. 


‘“*As I ran through that inimitable reading guide, 
‘Fifteen Minutes a Day’ I pictured three types of 
women who would find it invaluable — the woman 
of leisure with her multiplicity of social obligations; 
the woman of business whose mind must be keen to 
meet both professional and social competitions; and 
the dub woman who must study constantly or fall 
behind her co-workers.” 


ANNA STEESE RICHARDSON — Author of 
** Standard Etiquette.” 


Forty years President of Harvard 
University, Editor of the famous 
5-Foot Shelf of Books (The Har- 
vard Classics) 


HAT are the few great books really worth reading? How 

shall a busy man or woman find them? This problem has 
been wonderfully solved for you by Dr. Eliot from his lifetime 
of reading, study and teaching. He has made it possible for 
you, by reading little, still to be well read. 
His influence on America cannot be calculated, but that it was 
prodigious must be admitted when one considers the thousands 
of men who passed under his eye and hand in the 40 years he 
was President of Harvard. But that he reached far beyond 
the Cambridge walls may be seen in thousands of home libra- 
ries throughout the land. Many denied any other guidance 
have gained a speaking acquaintance with the world’s classics 
through Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf. 


DR. ELIOT’S FIVE-FOOT SHELF of BOOKS 


(The Harvard Classics) 


Pleasure, self-satisfaction, entertainment and at the same time the de- 
light of mental growth — these are the ideas behind The Harvard Classics. 
In all the world there is no other such grouping of the few imperishable 
writings which picture the whole progress of civilization. Send for the free 
booklet which gives Dr. Eliot’s own plan of reading and tells how he has 
put into the Five-Foot Shelf ‘‘the essentials of a liberal education.” 


Mail this coupon for the famous FREE book 


P. F. Collier & Son Company, 250 Park Ave., New York City 


| 

| By mail, free, send me the booklet that tells all about the most fa- 

| mous library in the world, describing Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of 

| Books (The Harvard Classics), and containing the plan of reading 
recommended by Dr. Eliot. Also, please advise how I may secure the 

| books by small monthly payments. 

| 

| 

| 

| 

\ 
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An extraordinary Introductory Offer 


which you may accept at our risk! 


This offer means a remarkable saving for you, as the six issues 
would cost $2.40 at newsstand prices. Moreover, if after seeing 
your first number, you are not entirely satisfied, notify us, and 
we will return your money. 


We know this trial will make you a permanent reader, for 
Harpers has proved its appeal for alert-minded people. In four 
years, it has doubled its circulation by the power and brilliance 
of its articles, the distinction of its fiction, its youthful, vigorous 
personality. 


Such provocative articles as “The Dear Old Constitution,” 
by Charles A. Beard, and “The Job and the Life Span,” by 
Louis I. Dublin; authoritative presentation of modern problems 
by contributors like Bertrand Russell, Aldous Huxley, Virginia 
Woolf, Stuart Chase, Harry Emerson Fosdick; enduring fiction 
by Elizabeth Madox Roberts and Wilbur Daniel Steele; — are 
but a few of the features your dollar will bring you. 


John Dewey said, “I never read Harpers without enlighten- 
ment and enjoyment, and to a greater extent than with any 
other magazine.” You will agree. But to accept this offer, you 
must act immediately, as it is strictly time-limited. Why not 
pin a dollar to the coupon now, and send it to us without delay? 


. a 
: CONVENIENT ORDER FORM 2 
= HARPERS MAGAZINE : 
& 49 East 33rd Street, New York City. — 
s Please send me Harpers Magazine for six months. I am enclos- § 
. ing $1.00, your special rate for new readers. If I am not satisfied « 
a after reading the first issue, you are to return my money on &§ 
= request. - 
s 
2 Name i 06s oS) © b's: 0 © 2.0 60 © bse ews 00:0 00.00.08 6 0.90 8660000 meena | 
a inti: asus ical whiphitesiants RSs Shine : 
* a 
Sb & & bie we Ow SO Ois + > 6 bs WS Oe OO 8 oe 6 O50 50.06 60s bode O06. 06 * 
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| the music world, but under his levity there 
| appears to be good sense and consid 
| insight into the musical instincts, if auf 








| sembled miscellaneous essays 08 
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she is offered opportunities to leave th 
country, Hansine refuses to go and & 
votes her entire life to combating th 
slander and clearing her family’s nany 
It is one of those books in which the rebe. 
lion on the part of the reader seems greater 
than the rebellion of the maligned cha. 
acier. Like most translations from th 
Scandinavian, the book has considerable 
power, and one feels about the girl, x 
Henry Goddard Leach says in his intro. 
duction: “She is of the self-possesse 
human stuff that outlives the wars g 


” 


man. 







We once heard a rumor to the 
eifect that this twentieth century is the 
“Machine Age.” Apparently the rumor 
reached Edward J. O’Brien too — about 
ten years later. He thought it was an idea, 
so he sat down and wrote a book about it: 
Tue DaNceE oF THE MACHINES (Macau 
lay, $2.50). His theme is that of Eugene 
O’Neill’s Dynamo: the machines we have 
created have got us in their grip and Gol 
only knows what they are going to do to 
us. It is getting so a man will soon bk 
afraid to look his own collar-button in the 
eye for fear it will rise up and overpower 
him, like a snake hypnotizing a bird. By 
making his definition of a “machine” 
broad enough to include anything froma 
common pin to a board of directors, Mr. 
O’Brien finds that he can tie up machinery 
with all phases of life and prove just about 
what he pleases, to his own satisfaction 
First he discusses the nature of machines, 
and in doing so he offers innumerable 
quotations on the subject, apparently in 
the belief that whatever achieves the 
dignity of print must be authoritative. 
Then he discusses the army (the author 
himself will have to explain why). Aad 
finally he takes up the standardization 
the short story in America, not because it 
has any particular connection with m 
chines, but becauSe short stories an 
Edward J. O’Brien go together in the 
minds of the public. This is the oily 
section of the book of any value or inte 
est; for the rest, it is a compendium 
muddled thought, forced parallels, aad 
general incoherence. Yet the author 8*# 
well pleased with the result that he bs 
promised himself he will write two more 
books on the same subject and make its 
trilogy for good measure. 


























“iGMUND SPAETH is the clown d 


of the ordinary man. In Tuey Stil 
or Love (Liveright, $2.00) he has * 


popular appreciation of music. Some 
them are amusing reminiscences 
ballads that have wrung the hearts au 
strained the patience of the nation @ 








BOOKS at ¥, the Cost! 


through The Book League of America 


120 Standard Bookslike these 
for you to choose from 
(including 43 for children) 


Autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini 
Dostoevsky, Crime and Punishment 
The Education of Henry Adams 
Wells, Outline of History (4 vols.) 
Hardy, The Return of the Native 
Butler, The Way of All Flesh 
Robinson, Practical Psychology 
The Travels of Marco Polo 
Darwin, Origin of Species 
Meredith, Richard Feverel 
Ellis, The Dance of Life 
Thackeray, Vanity Fair 
uglas, South Wind 
Robinson, Tristram 
Melville, Moby Dick 
James, Daisy Millep 


THE OUTSTANDING “BUY” IN THE BOOK WORLD TODAY 
Bie oe tS 
Which you choose for yourself from a list o 
12 Standard Books {| mx: sisrifeecsweris cot‘, J} Chto, Si 
— 2 Ibsen, Pla 
24 Books in all for *18 { | Satine 
Four questions answered 


Special time payment plan for those 
who wish it. 


Lar men and womencan hardly being written today. Yet until now no com. 


believe it. ‘You mean to say,”’ they ask, 
“that we can get the best new books pub- 
lished each month together with older books 
of established reputation at barely one-third the 
usual cost?" 


Yes, that is exactly what we DO mean! 
And today thousands of Book League mem- 
bers in all parts of the country are passing on 
the good word to their friends. 


The best new book each month 


First of all, The Book League sends to each 
member each month the best boolx of that 
month as selected by an eminent Board of 
Editors—a Board that includes such out- 
standing literary figures as Eugene O'Neill, 
America’s foremost dramatist; Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson, author of ‘“Tristram,”’ often 
called “‘the dean of American pocts;” 
Gamaliel Bradford; Alice Roosevelt Long- 
worth; Frank L. Polk, acting Secretary of 
State in the Wilson Cabinet; Van Wyck 
Brooks; Hamilton Holt. 


Standard books selected by you yourself 


But no reading plan can be complete which 
does not include the outstandin ks of the 
past—books every bit as thrilling as those 


The Book Leacur of America 


prehensive reading program including books 
of this kind has been available to the public. 
And so The Book League of America offers 
each of its members the right to select 12 
cloth-bound books from a list of more than 
120 books of established reputation. (See 
list at right above.) 


Books for children, too 


Last of all, The Book League offers you, 
without additional cost, books for children. 
For the list of 120 standard books includes 43 
for children of all ages, and you may include 
as many of these as you wish in the 12 you 


select. 
The perfected Book Club 


The 12 new books, in special Continental 
paper-back editions, together with the 12 
older books, cloth-bound—24 in all—are of- 
fered to you through The Book League of 
America for $18 
—less than what 
you would ordi- 
narily pay for 6 
or7 books bought 
at random. Many 
a man’s magazine 
readingcostsmore. 


When do you get the standard books? 
All 12 which you select are sent to you im- 
mediately upon your becoming a paid-up 
Book League member. Start reading them at 
once. 


Can a membership be cancelled? Very 
few members have ever wished to cancel 
their Book League memberships. If you 
wish, however, you may discontinue at any 
time by merely paying for the books you 
have up to that time received. 


Is there any inconvenience? None at 
all. The postman brings your mew book to you 
each month, and it is sent postpaid—nothing 
for you to pay on receiving it. 

How can you become a member? Simply 
fill out the coupon below, send it to us, and 
we will forward full details. You may pay 
either inone paymentor in sixsmall payments. 


One Book FREE if you join now 


To show you the fine format in which the new book 
each month is published, we will send you free, on 
receipt of this coupon, one of the Board of Editors’ 
outstanding recent selections. Examine it carefully. 
Read it through if you wish. If you decide to join, 
keep it as a gift—in addition to the 24 books you get 
on your subscription itself. Otherwise return it to us 


100 Fifth Avenue, New York 
BOARD OF EDITORS 


in five days, without obligation. 


The Book League of America, Inc., Dept. F-6 
100 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me further information about The Book 
League of America and how Ican become a member. 
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Gamaliel 
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Frank L. 
Polk 


Hamilton 
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IS YOUTH HUNGRY 
for RELIGION? 


Is Protestantism a religion or a reform organiza- 
tion? Read the verdict in the December SCRIB- 
NER’S of a clergyman, who is himself young and 
who has been attempting to win youth for the 
church. ‘*Youth would rather revel in the cute 
antics of Clara Bow than attend a church service 
where Saint Peter himself was scheduled to 
speak. The modern Protestant religion is based 
almost entirely upon an attempt to legislate 
man to the kingdom of heaven.”’ 


(Charlie Chaplin by Walto Frank 
New Divorce Courts for Old 

by a Chief Justice rf 
& Came Rich Man Be a Christian? 
The Unknown Washington 

by John Corbin rf 
& Hemingway's \ Farewell w Arms’ 


A Special 
Introductory 


Offer 


So important, so 
interesting is the 
new programme of 
SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE that we 
take this means of 
introducing it to 
new readers. You 
get six numbers of 
SCRIBNER’S for 
just one-half the 
regular subscription 
price. 


SIX MONTHS 


FOR 


ONE DOLLAR 


“One Year in the Ministry” is a 
thought-provoking, keenly interesting 


article which furnishes food for reflec- | 


tion for both the Modernist and the 
Fundamentalist. In the same issue you 
will find “‘How the American Middle 
Class Lives,”’ a constructive article con- 
cerning the plight of the middle class 
in America and an explanation of some 
psychological phases. ‘‘Marriage on a 


lem from a new angle — the effect upon 
the man. 


be stories by Stark Young, Don Mar- 
quis, Will James, Abbie Carter Goodloe, 
Kenneth Griggs Merrill, and John 
Held, Jr.,with some of Held’s inimita- 
ble illustrations. William Lyon Phelps, 
Royal Cortissoz, Robert E. Sherwood, 
Alexander Dana Noyes discuss books, 
plays, art, and finance. 


In coming issues you will find a 


authorities as Julius Klein and Paul 
Shoup: articles by such brilliant writ- 
ers as Walter Prichard Eaton, Silas 
Bent, Waldo Frank; poems by Edwin 
Arlington Robinson; a biography of 
Jeb Stuart, that Southern Bayard, by 
Captain John W. Thomason, Jr.: 
many other articles and stories by 
leading figures of the American scene. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription to Scribner's for 
six months, for which I enclose herewith One 
Dollar. 


Name. 


Address 








Books in Brief 


last century. Others are humorous skits — 
not too humorous — which have no 
particular reason for being included in the 
book except that they touch on music, 
Toward the end he becomes more serious 
and makes a cautious attempt to inveigle 
the man in the street into Carnegie Hall by 
outlining briefly the method of “classical” 
music and hinting at its delights. Those 
whose heart is in Tin Pan Alley will pause 
over his jibes at the self-consciousness of 
the lyricists who are trying to high-hat the 
old mush theme without daring to shy 
away from it. And most of us can take a 
malicious delight in his suggestion that 
much of our touted “primitive” music is 


| merely a matter of singing off key and out 


of time. 


War novets are as prevalent as 
an epidemic. Most of us can smell the very 


| stench of the front line or describe a star 


shell bursting in mid-air. CLass or 1902 
(Viking, $2.50) takes a different tack. 
Ernst Glaeser describes the emotional 


| uncertainties and the physical hardships 


of his own generation, the German boys 
born in 1902 who were too young to go to 


_. ge : | war, yet who did not escape unscathed. 
Fifty-Fifty Basis” discusses this prob- | 3, as they were fumbling with the adult 


mysteries of sex, a new mystery of mob 


| frenzy and mob hatred sprang up over- 


" . m .a, | night for their further confusion. Glaeser’s 
Then, too, in this same number will | e 


picture of a village behind the German 


| lines is, in its quiet way, as bitter an 


indictment of war as Remarque’s or 
Arnold Zweig’s. His tormented twelve- 
year-olds are pitifully real. Their devel- 
opment through tne war period is not a 
pleasant thing to follow. Although his 


| novel smacks of straight autobiography, 


and is somewhat lacking in form, Glaeser 
handles fresh material with considerable 


| beauty and with uncompromising though 
| compassionate insight. 
group of articles on business by such | 


B i you ever have occasion to won- 
der why it requires a special act of Con- 
gress to enable you to exchange a pair of 
purple pajamas for green ones in a large 
department store, ‘Tue Sauestapy, by 
Frances R. Donovan (Univ. of Chicago 
Press, $3.00), will tell you. Apparently the 
University of Chicago thought the ques- 
tion was important enough for research 
study, so Miss Donovan, their secret 


_ agent, assumed one of her disguises and 


spent several months prowling about be- 
hind department store counters, osten- 


| sibly waiting on customers but actually 


checking up on the girls. In this book she 
tells all— where the girls come from, 
where and how they live, what they think 
about, their attitude toward marriage, 
what they do on their weekends at Asbury 


| Park. Miss Donovan is a good reporter if 
| not a brilliant sociologist; her account re- 


sembles an O. Henry story more than a 


text book. 
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and I have just finished 
” reading Abbe Dimnet’s Book 


THE ART OF THINKING 


The 
Mounting Demand for 


Tue Art or THINKING 


Ist printing Oct. 
and printing Nov. 
3rd printing Dec. 
4th printing Jan. 
sth printing Jan. 
6th printing Feb. 
"th printing Feb. 
8th printing Mar. 
gth printing Apr. 10,000 
loth printing May 10,000 
11th printing July 14,000 
12th printing Sept. 10,000 
13th printing Oct. 10,000 
14th printing Nov. 10,000 


3,000 
3,000 
6,000 
6,000 
12,000 
12,000 
12,000 
12,000 


Total 130,000 copies 
printed to date 


A Best Seller 


. id 


re five hours I have enjoyed a de- 
light which Plato declared was re- 
served for the Gods alone—a thinking 
on thinking. 

When I picked up The Art of Thinking 
at nine o'clock last night, attracted 
again by the challenge of the title, and 
persuaded by the plaudits of John 
Dewey and a score of university presi- 
dents, I expected instruction, but at the 
cost of arduous effort or faint ennui... . 
Instead I have had a memorable evening 
of priceless table talk with a gentleman 
and a scholar—a mind so witty and so 
lucid, a spirit so gentle and so sym- 
pathetic, that only now do I realize that 
I have tasted the true flavor of wisdom. 


ABBE ERNEST DIMNETS The Art of 
Thinking provides a key to all books— 
a gateway to new achievement, to the 
good life, the life of reason. 


To Your Booxse.ier or 


‘Tue Inner Sanctum of LHEART OF THINKING 


Jor 12 Months SIMON and SCHUSTER 


Publishers ° 


Check one of these 


West 57th Street * New York 


(] Send C. O. D. 


(J Enclosed find $2.50 


¥ matte | 

Unequalled Praise 

Gupert K. Cuesterton 
1n Tue Lonpon Ititustratep News 
“It is not often that we find the 
one book that ought to be writ- 
ten, by the one man who ought 
to write it. THE ART OF THINKING 
is a manual for want of which 
the whole world is going mad, 
written by the one man who 
might have been chosen by 
heaven for such a task.” 


Joun Haynes Hotmes 
Community Cxurcu, New York 
“What a fascinating book! All 
the enthusiasm bestowed upon 
THE ART OF THINKING is well 
deserved. I know not whether to 
admire more the charm of the 
author's style or the practical 
value of his material. Here isap- 
plied philosophy at its very best” 
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Conceptions by John Vassos from Oscar Wilde’s “Ballad of Reading Gaol - 
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THE PRISONER 








Share My Cell! 


by RALPH CHAPLIN 


Ex-convict 13104, for four years a political prisoner 
in Leavenworth Penitentiary 


C LANG . . .! The morning gong sounds 
in the cell-house. It jangles brokenly, as if it too 
were in prison for good reason. We awaken with 
a sullen start. The last notes of reveille, 
muffled by many walls, ring in our ears al- 
though we cannot remember having heard the 
bugle. There is a moment of silence. The in- 
candescents burn sickly yellow on the high 
brick walls. The bars in the tall windows 
become blacker and blacker against a flush of 
blue-green. The cell lights are snapped on, 
bright and cruel. Windows and galleries dis- 
appear. Only the cell itself becomes alarmingly 
vivid and alive. One is always surprised to 
awake and findoneselfin prison. 

Ah yes, we recall. There is a policeman on the 
street corner in the home town. Back of the 
policeman is the jail, back of the jail the judge, 
back of the judge is . . . this! Yet this is the 
thing no one knows anything about except 
those of us who are here. Everyone knows 
about policemen and judges and such. The 
papers are full of them all the time. The Good 
Citizen reads about them and little else as he 
sips his breakfast coffee. “Young robber sent 


up for fifteen years” — so state the headlines. 
And the Good Citizen reading them chuckles 
with satisfaction. “Fifteen years; that will 
teach him something!” But how about the 
fifteen years? One never hears about them. 
Yet, from every point of view, the fifteen 
years are really the important thing. But the 
judge knows little about it, the Good Citizen 
less, and the newspapers seemingly nothing at 
all. It is generally taken for granted that these 
fifteen years, in some mysterious manner, are 
designed either to punish or to reform the 
young robber, thereby adding to the security 
and peace of mind of men like the Good Citizen 
and the judge. But really, just what is the 
idea back of the imprisonment of offenders 
against the law? One is sometimes tempted to 
wonder whether anyone, anywhere, has any 
clear conception as to what it is all about. 
Perhaps spending a day in prison would 
help to make things clearer. Fifteen years 
would be better, but that is probably out of the 
question — at present. It is understood, then, 
that you are to be locked up for the day and 
that you are to look at the scene, not through 
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the eyes of a visitor, but through the eyes of a 
prisoner who knows more than he can say about 
life in prison. Perhaps you will be horrified, 
perhaps bored; but if you are game to try an 
honest experiment, step into this cell with me 
and we will start the day together. Remember 


that you have just awakened and are surprised : 


to find yourself in prison! 


It 


A FLUTTER of activity is rippling 
through the cell-block. We must all slip into 
our faded blue or khaki prison suits. You will 
notice that our numbers are stenciled con- 
spicuously on strips of material which are 
sewn untidily above our knees and across our 
backs. We must wash our faces now and comb 
our hair and make up our bunks neatly — 
army style. We must hurry, too, for the heavy 
step of the guard sounds on the iron gallery. 
It is “Goose-neck” and we trust he isn’t 
feeling cross this morning. He wears a blue 
uniform and carries a club, just like a police- 
man. Now we must stand near the iron door of 
the cell. It is a good idea to remain this way 
until the count is repeated and approved by 
the deputy’s office. 


Beate Ee 
i we 


- « « that little tent of blue 
Which prisoners call the sky. 
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“‘Jeeze, dose bedbugs was fierce last night; 
helluva lot worse dan in ‘D.’ Look at my arms 
— all chewed up!” 

It is our cell partner, Joe Morelli, speaking, 
He is here for transporting stolen automobiles, 
He is Jewish, with the hard-bitten face of a 
young gangster. He has respect for our low 
prison number, but thinks us poor company on 
account of our preoccupation with books and 
magazines. For a long time he has been anxious 
to cell with Spike Kelly of St. Louis, who lives 
a few doors away. Spike was a “big shot” 
among car “fences” of the Midwest until he 
was apprehended a few months ago. I have 
been informed confidentially that Spike and 
Morelli have arranged to go into “business” 
together when they get out. 

“Anyway,” Joe continues, “I leave you 
to-day — cell change. Got my notice last 
night.” 

“Better stay over Friday and help out with 
bedbugging,” we suggest. “Spike will only get 
you into trouble anyway.” 

“Dat ain’t it,” he replies. “I haven’t told 
you before, but you’re well and I ain’t. You 
see I got the ‘pip’ and Spike won’t mind be- 
cause he’s dat way too.” 

Clang . . .! The count has been approved. 
Grating of iron levers up and down the gallery 
releasing locks on long rows of barred doors. 
Out against the shiny brass rail we go. Whew, 
what a crowd! Uneven lines of men everywhere, 
shuffling and chattering like birds — all num- 
bered. Two abreast as the cell-house door is 
neared. Quiet now! There must be no talking 
in the line or the “screw” in the yard will grab 
your number. Lost privileges, lost “good time” 
— perhaps the “hole”! Let’s be careful. 

“13104 and 17482 out of line!” 

It is Bradley’s voice, day guard in “B” 
cell-house. The numbers belong to Morelli 
and ourselves. Bradley lounges at his desk 
with uniform unbuttoned and cap on the back 
of his head. He beams a rough smile at us. 
Thank Heavens, no trouble this time! 

“Wait over for late mess. Take Morelli to 
the hospital and out to ‘2’ gang. Ira will 
fix up the cell change.” 

Ira is an old-timer. He has been head orderly 
in “B” under Bradley for almost twenty years. 
He wears a “snitch jacket” over his narrow 
shoulders, which are hunched from sitting at 


the desk with his head in his hands. His face is 
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gray-white and heavily grooved. In spite of his 
active, pale blue eyes, he resembles a white- 
washed mummy. We ask Ira about the sick- 
call ticket. 

“©, K.,” he replies. “But Jeeze, how rotten 
the grub is this morning! Grits again, and the 
Java thinner’n water. Gettin’ worse all the 
time. We ain’t had no syrup now for mor’n 
three weeks.” 


There are only about five hundred of us at. 


late mess. The great gray room with its huge 
barred windows seems vaster than ever, being 
less than one-third full. A few guards with 
alert eyes stand about the aisles at irregular 
intervals. At big mess there are ever so many 
more. Major Pippins, fortunately, is not in his 
sanctum with crooked cane and gavel. After 
all, late mess has its advantages. 

There is a certain advantage, too, in being 
an old-timer and knowing the ropes around 
this place. Four extra pads of oleo are flipped 
onto our plate by a passing “hasher” — an- 
other act of kindness from Spud Tyler. I'll 
have to slip him a couple of extra bags of 
“Bull.” Three months ago he sneaked us six 
hard-boiled eggs in the same manner. We shall 
never forget them. Spud would be willing to 
slip us a steaming plate of hot cakes, too, just 
like the “shine” politicians get. But we are 
afraid to take the chance. It seems that only the 
colored boys in the kitchen’can get away with 
things like that. 

Three years ago we “hashed” with Spud. 
This was before we graduated to an office job. 
Spud is square and a good worker. He won his 
promotions clean. What a time we had mopping 
floors, swabbing the soiled mess benches, or 
grabbing cups and plates with lightning speed 
for the big-wheeled carriers! Or peeling pota- 
toes or polishing pots and pans under Old Man 
Canary in the commissary room! How expert 
we were at polishing — the syrup pots used to 
shine until they mirrored every tiny, barred 
window in that dark basement when we were 
through with them! 

It is a hard grind though, slinging “garbage” 
for mess. Next to the boilerhouse it is the 
hardest job in the place. It is hard, dirty, and 
smelly, with always too many men on hand for 
the work to do. They get in one another’s way 
and are always “stooling” and “snitching” 
On someone in order to advance their own 
Interests. Then, too, the place is rotten with 


perversity. The entire commissary is maggoty 
with men, and unnatural lust lurks in every 
dark corner. No color line is drawn and some 
white boy is usually the objective. The guards 
are not always to blame. In this dank under- 
world how can guards be everywhere and see 
everything? 


Kid 


H..: WE ARE out in the yard again. 
The sky is lightly overcast and a fine rain is 
misting the air. The tailorshop door has 
swallowed up the last of the long line of gray 
figures that a moment ago was winding from 
the cobbled street up to the tiny brick balcony 
at the head of the stairs. From the barred 
windows of the laundry building come the 
blended odors of soapy steam and marijuana. 
You cannot stop Mexicans from smoking the 
drug even under the nose of the guard. The 
streets are almost deserted. The last of the 
work gangs have been marched to their jobs. 

Chance, the Negro orderly who has handled 
newly arrived prisoners for eighteen years, is 
herding a little group of rookies. They are 
herded for the square red building on the left 
marked “Clothing Department.” Chance 


«+. never saw a man who looked 
So wistfully at the day. 
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clucks about them here and there like an old 
hen with chickens. Shortly he will take them 
to the deputy’s office where they will be as- 
signed to jobs and to their regular cells. How 
bewildered they look in this strange, new world 
in which they now find themselves! We may 
meet them at the deputy’s office again when 
we go for Morelli’s cell-change ticket. We shall 
see what they look like in their numbers after 
their encounter with the “Iron Man.” 

This way, then, between the silent, red 
brick walls of “D” cell-house and the noisy, 
wide windows of the mess hall. The small build- 
ing facing us is the supply department. In the 
doorway you can see Old Man Mould with his 
operating force of five dealing out dis-bugging 
appurtenances to a dejected pair of cell-house 
orderlies. We walk past the deputy’s office and 
turn right in front of the little red building 
where Chance has taken the rookies. 

The boilerhouse is at our left. It is long and 
low and squat. The huge brick smokestack 
stabs into the wet sky with an almost impos- 
sible perspective. An empty coal-car stands on 
the tracks in front of a grimy door. It is a 
picture of loneliness with its boastful initials 
reminiscent of distant states and untrammeled 
stretches of open road. A short time ago, near 


Sa ih as 


«+ « each man kills the thing he loves, 


where the coal-car is standing, Bull Leonard, 
captain of the guards, was stabbed to death by 
a prison-maddened Mexican armed with a 
sharpened file. 

Do you hear that saw singing as it bites into 
seasoned wood? That is the carpenter shop. Itis 
just around the corner from the boilerhouse, 
It is liberally supplied with “carpenters” and 
has some machinery. Let us peek in at the door 
as we pass without appearing to do so. Yes, the 
boys are still working on that hand-carved 
parlor set for the warden’s house. They have 
been at it a couple of years now. Listen! Can 
you hear that other sound? — tap, tap, tap, 
tap. . . . That is where the boys in the stone. 
shed are “making little ones out of big ones,” 

Over there is the hospital, the big building 
just beyond this long, low one with the wide 
roof. This is the tuberculosis annex. You are 
not permitted to enter, but don’t feel badly. 
It is none too pleasant there. You might see 
things you would be glad to forget. The floor 
and walls are of white tile with a row of white 
cots on each side, under the barred windows, 
the entire length of the building. The sight of 
the inmates is painful. The figures under the 
white covers are so thin that your eye can 
hardly detect them. At certain times a screen 
is placed around one of these cots. The convict 
head nurse usually stands by fidgeting while 
the orderly rushes away for a mop and a pail of 
lysol. When this happens, you may know that 
a T.B. prisoner is being liberated — to Pecker- 
wood Ridge! 

There is an open sun-porch on both sides 
of the annex. Men, singly or in small groups, 
are walking slowly up and down. Domino or 
checker games are in progress here and there. 
Perhaps we may be able to see Old Man Keeney 
instructing his pupils. Keeney is a veteran 
convict —a “seven times loser.” But he 
cherishes the title, “ King of the Safecrackers.” 
His instruction is more eagerly sought after 
than that of any other yeggman in the institu- 
tion. But Keeney is not in sight to-day. 
Perhaps he has taken a turn for the worse. 
But there is Captain Boots, the young Negro 
who was arrested for murder in Alaska; and 
there is Henry Eyebrow, the Indian who was 
arrested for rape in Oklahoma because a white 
man coveted his oil land; and there is old Don 
Donley, with a nose like an eagle’s beak and 4 
forehead like Socrates’. Don is the prisom 
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philosopher. The book he is reading must be 
the seventh or eighth volume of The History of 
Civilization. He started reading the set almost 
two years ago when we were nursing in the 
annex. Wonder if he will ever live to finish it? 


ay 


H ERE WE ARE at last at the hospital 
itself. Morelli fingering his sick-call card, joins 
the tail end of the slowly shortening line of men 
that is entering the cut-stone doorway. A 
group of outside trusties walk past us under 
guard. They wear high shoes and have yellow 
cloth stars sewed on their jackets. They are to 
work somewhere beyond the walls on the prison 
reservation. Lucky devils! 

We enter the hospital and seat ourselves on a 
bench to await the return of Morelli. Beck, the 
hospital guard, walks past to the head of the 
waiting line. He swings his club and thrusts 
out his chin as though daring any one of the 
convicts to start anything with him! 

Smitty from the dental office stands beside 
the bench. We look up and notice that his face 
seems drawn and worried. “‘What’s the matter, 
Smitty — trouble?” we whisper. 

“No,” he replies in a low voice. “A Negro 
broke out of our nut ward this morning, 
climbed to the fourth story on the window of 
‘B’, and then took a nose-dive into the cinders. 
They had us out cleaning up the mess. He’s in 
there now.” 

Smitty was sent up for a train robbery and 
murder in Woodlawn. He is “doing it all,” and 
incidentally learning dentistry. 

Morelli returns at last. He holds a white 
envelope in his hand instead of his sick-call 
card. 

“What did they do for you?” we ask. 

“Pills,” he grinned. “Everyone on sick call 
got black pills dis morning! Let’s see about the 
cell change.” 

The anteroom of the deputy warden’s office 
leads through an iron-barred door to the isola- 
tion quarters in the rear of the building. Back 
of the temporary isolation cells and above on 
the second floor are the permanent isolation 
quarters with a small, walled courtyard hard 
against the main south wall. Roy Gardner is 
there, Stroud, Holt, and a number of others. 
But these prisoners are never to be seen. They 
will spend their lives in a prison within a prison. 
We peek timidly through the barred door, but 
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see nothing but darkness and the guards stand- 
ing on either side. 

Chance is waiting in the anteroom with his 
squad of nervous rookies, just as we expected. 
Court call is now over, but still we wait and 
wait — interminably. An electric bell buzzes 
excitedly. An orderly in starched gray “snitch 
jacket” appears. He whispers to the guard, who 
glides into the deputy’s office. Soon he reap- 
pears with a prisoner —a lank, dark young 
fellow, evidently a Southerner. He has a chrome 
yellow “3” freshly stenciled on his.jacket and 
work pants. The barred door to isolation opens 
from the inside. The second guard takes the 
prisoner and thrusts him none too gently into 
a near-by dark cell. The heavy door slams shut. 
The guard stares through a round peep-hole 
for a moment, then returns to his place. 

“What did he do?” we ask Chance, who 
knows everything. 

“Stole tobacco from another prisoner. Dep- 
uty done said he don’t understand it, but 
thieves wi// get into this place!” 

Morelli’s number is called. The office orderly 
gives him the cell change without question. 
We prepare to leave. 

“Do we get our clothes back if we ever leave 
this place?” one of the rookies whispers to 


Yet each man does not die. 
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Chance as he bustles down the line of men. 

“No sah,” replies the orderly gravely. “You 
get a new suit of clo’es, a new pah of shoes, a 
railroad ticket, a five dollah bill, and a kick in 
the pants. And that’s all yo’ do get.” 

“Where now?” Morelli asks. 

“Back to ‘2’ gang,” we answer. 

Past the carpenter shop again. The saw sings 
lustily against another leg of the warden’s 
chair. Sullivan, the guard, is half asleep in the 
doorway. A fly troubles his nose. He fans at it 
lazily as we walk past. 

Here is “2” gang at last! Two huge piles of 
sand about ten feet apart. Prisoners in long 
lines are digging into one pile and removing it, 
a shovelful at a time, to the other pile. 

“‘Jeeze,” growls Morelli under his breath, 
“‘dey’ve been doin’ dat fer de last six months. 
Guess I’ll put in a request fer a change of 
work,” 

“Careful,” we caution him. “Remember 
Spitsy at the stone-shed, who has hammered 
away at one rock with his sledge until he has it 
almost worn to a pebble.” 

“See you in church,” grins Morelli as “ Fifty- 
fifty,” the guard, hands him a shovel. 


V 


As WE WALK back to the cell-house, 
there is a bugle and the whistle blows. Long 
lines of prisoners form in all directions, each 
gang with its proper guard. A blare of blatant 
music from the mess hall. We march in. 

The great, gray room again, full to capacity. 
Major Pippins is surveying us from his sanc- 
tum. Scurrying of “hashers,” clatter of dishes, 
and the squealing and groaning of the prison 
band. Through the arched doorway leading to 
the kitchen the iron caldron cookers are seen, 
emitting puffs of unsavory steam and the odor 
of grease. The huge, polished, copper coffee 
urns near the range are alive with highlights 
that leap and twist like fire. A ““hasher” stands 
beside us, perspiration dripping from his face 
into the steaming tin waiter which hangs 
suspended from his neck. 

“Stew?” asks the “hasher.” 

“Good Lawd, pahsnips again!” wails the 
Negro next to us, sniffing cannily and jerking 
his hand downward frantically to his neighbor 
in indication of his desire for salt. “Pahsnips 
some day’ll sho staht a riot!” 

“Parsnips, hell!” softly growls the prisoner 


to his right. “It’s ‘red terror’, and here’s a 
cockroach that got in mine by mistake.” 

“Dat’s nuffin,” whispers the Negro without 
moving his lips. “Last week ah done got a pig’s 
toof with mah slum.” 

“Pipe down,” we mutter, “the screw’s 
looking.” 

Major Pippins taps his gavel. We leave the 
benches, turning three each way to form a single 
file, and march in endless lines to our respective 
cell-houses. Heat is vibrant on the cobbled 
walks, and the cell-blocks are blistering hot 
as we enter. 

We wash and sit on the edge of the cot wait. 
ing for the time to stand up for count. The 
guard finally hurries past. His eyebrows are 
perplexed. He is checking numbers nervously 
with his index finger. This is repeated again 
and again — at last almost frantically. Some- 
thing is wrong with the count. The gong does 
not sound. The heat bears down upon us. The 
corridor breaks into sharp curses and cat-calls, 
An indefinable something communicates itself 
from cell to cell and from gallery to gallery. 

There has been a “getaway”! The great 
boilerhouse whistle screeches “wildcat,” and 
we screech with it. But there will be no yard 
for us this afternoon. Whew, but it’s hot! 

Was that an hour ago, or five hours, or five 
years? It is getting late. The night guard comes 
on duty. We hear him shuffling down the gal- 
lery in “sneak shoes.” The windows darken 
slowly until the bars are almost indiscernable 
in the blue-green gloom. The incandescent wall 
lamps in the corridor gleam from sickly yellow 
to white, throwing a faint pattern of bars across 
our tiny cell. 

“13104!” It is the voice of Ira, the old 
orderly, and it sounds hollower than usual. 
He supports himself against the bars with his 
thin, hairy arms exactly as a monkey would 
do. The tops of his thin shoulders are even 
with his ears. 

“Sorry, but I’ve got a court call for you. 
See deputy in the morning. Tennessee reported 
you for talking in the mess hall, but don’t say 
I told you.” 

Taps sound somewhere, muffled by many 
walls. The incandescent above us snaps out. 
The wall lights flare brightly, filling the cel 
with patterned shadows. We try to yawn, but 
cannot. Guess we’d better turn in and try 
get a little sleep. 
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The Real Meaning of the 
Power Problem 


Drawings by Thomas Benrimo 


by FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


Ir wit nor be divulging a state secret to say that 
Governor Roosevelt believes the power issue to be one of 
the most urgently important questions which the public 
will be called upon to face and settle within the next few 
years. The problem is essentially a knotty one, and it has 
been rendered doubly obscure by clouds of misapprehen- 
sion. In order to dissipate at least some of these clouds, 
the Governor has here prepared a brief and lucid state- 
ment of his own views. All who read it will agree that it is 
a fair-minded presentation of one side of the case. It does 
not pretend to be more than that. It is a challenge to 
the American public to think the problem through for 
themselves. There is ample room, of course, for wide 
differences of opinion, and in order to clarify the issue 
still further, Tut Forum expects to publish soon an an- 
swer to Governor Roosevelt by one of the leading business 
men in the field of public utilities. 


S, MUCH EFFORT has been spent in the 
daily press to make the so-called electric power 
question a matter of political sensation that 
many good people have come to the rather 
bored conclusion that the problem is not 
especially vital, and that it is being exploited 
by one side or the other for partisan purposes. 
Let me start by saying that it is the greatest 
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Governor of New York 


pity in the world that the providing of electrical 
current to the homes and farms and factories 
of the United States should have any connec- 
tion whatever with politics. The real reason for 
bringing in the political tinge will appear 
further on in this brief review; but first it is 
necessary to return to first principles and to 
ask certain simple questions about public 
utilities. 

Why does an individual or a corporation 
which engages in providing certain kinds of 
services for the public, such as ferries, railroads, 
telephones, and electric lights, differ from the 
individual or corporation which makes shoes 
and garments for the public, or opens a new 
department store? The distinction is an an- 
cient one which goes back for centuries in our 
civilization; it arose out of the necessity of 
protecting the public against exploitation by 
common carriers and preventing discrimination 
against any one class of citizens. As far back 
as our Colonial days, for instance, special 
charters were granted to ferry and toll-road 
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companies. The ferry across the Hudson River 
at Newburgh, as I remember it, is still operat- 
ing under the original royal grant from the 
Crown of Great Britain. 

As our civilization developed new methods 
of transportation and communication, the 
state legislatures commenced to grant charters 
which gave certain rights but required, in 
return, certain guarantees for the good of the 
public; for instance, the famous charter of 
the New York Central Railroad by which the 
charge for passenger transportation was lim- 
ited to two cents a mile. 

Until the early years of the present century, 
the public utility situation was in a chaotic 
state. In some of our commonwealths there 
had been attempts at regulation by permanent 
bodies, but in most parts of the country super- 
vision and regulation rested on ill-prepared 
and often unfair legislative enactments. Mat- 
ters came to a head in the State of New York 
while Governor Hughes was in office and re- 
sulted in the creation of a Public Service 
Commission, which was given authority to 
regulate all public utilities. During this period 
most of the other states adopted this same form 
of supervision by a continuing public au- 
thority. 

What is important is that the adoption of 
this system of regulating the public utilities 
was merely a new method devised at the time 
to carry out an old, basic principle which 
before had been exercised by legislators and by 
kings and queens. The underlying purpose 
remained the same. 

Speaking in general terms, the years from 
1900 to Ig10 saw the acceptance of the method 
of regulation by commission, and during that 
period there was very little doubt in the minds 
of most people as to what the commissions were 
supposed to do. In theory at least, they were 
to keep a careful check on all companies operat- 
ing railroads, ferries, telephone systems, and 
electrical distribution for certain simple pur- 
poses. First, the commission was to prevent the 
unnecessary duplication of service in the same 
territory served, and to prevent cutthroat 
competition which would end in the bank- 
ruptcy of the competitors. Second, the com- 
mission was to eliminate favoritism in service 
and secure adequate service for as many people 
as needed it. Third, the commission was to 
establish and approve the rates to be charged. 
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On this last duty hangs the chief issue of the 
present controversy. 

While in many instances the actual language 
creating these commissions was ill-defined, 
nevertheless the purpose of the language was 
wholly clear to the average citizen. This pur- 
pose was to grant rates to the public utility 
company which would net to it a reasonable 
return on the investment made by the bond- 
holders and stockholders of the company, 
that investment representing the actual cost 
of the land involved and the structures on it, 
the cost of the machinery, and reasonable 
amounts for depreciation and for necessary 
operating capital. In no place was there a 
definition of “reasonable return,” but there 
was an undoubted “meeting of the minds” 
between the utilities and the public that a 
figure somewhere between six and ten per 
cent on such an investment would represent 
a reasonable return. 

Mark well that the investors of twenty years 
ago were perfectly aware that when they put 
their money into the bonds or stocks of public 
utility corporations, they could not and should 
not expect to get the same kind of unlimited 
profits which they might have expected, both 
legally and ethically, if they had invested in 
wholly private enterprises which did not have 
the social characteristics of utilities. At the 
same time that they expected this limitation 
of profits, they also knew that the government 
authorities were obligated, morally at least, 
to authorize rates which would earn for them 
the interest on the bonds and a reasonable 
return on the stock. 

For a decade therealter there was little inter- 
est in the public service commissions through- 
out the country, because on the surface they 
seemed to be functioning in accordance with the 
popular conception of their duties. Slowly but 
surely, however, the newest utility of all— 
electricity — grew in importance, not only as a 
business but as an integral part in the lives 
of the great majority of citizens. Even during 
this decade from Ig10 to 1920, without the 
knowledge or interest of the public, the process 
of “nibbling” at the original intent of the laws 
had begun. Largely because of the vagueness 
of the original laws, all kinds of courts scattered 
throughout the land began to place confusing 
and uncodrdinated constructions on the work- 
ing of the many Jaws. This was the critical 
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time during which the original investment in 
the utility companies began to be lost to sight. 

One cannot wholly blame the public service 
commissions, for in every case they were ill- 
equipped for their task. A utility company 
would bring in a set of account books which 
were so involved that the small accounting 
divisions of the public service commissions 
often just threw up their hands, for the very 
good reason that they did not have the time, 
the money, or the staff to analyze the accounts. 
There were also many new questions as to 
what should properly be allowed as an operat- 
ing expense and what should properly be al- 
lowed_as a capital expense. Hundreds of new 
items thus crept into both operating and capi- 
tal accounts, and many wholly improper 
charges were thus allowed to result in increased 
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rates to the public. There also arose 
such problems as how much depre- 
ciation of plant should be allowed 
each year, and whether “obso- 
lescence” also should be allowed; 
how much surplus was necessary; 
what kind of expenditures for adver- 
tising were proper; what engineers’ 
and lawyers’ fees were allowable; 
how new capital required for plant 
extension should be raised; and so 
forth ad infinitum. 

Often, on what seemed the most 
trivial points, many of the public 
utilities obtained favorable court 
decisions, employing, of course, the 
best attorneys possible, and being 
opposed in many cases by mediocre 
attorneys general or by second-rate 
lawyers who were the best the com- 
missions could afford to employ. 
Even the Supreme Court of the 
United States (and this is said not 
in a spirit of criticism but of sym- 
pathy) handed down a series of 
decisions which were construed in 
several different ways, many of the 
constructions by lawyers being 
based on the dicta of the court 
rather than on the actual decision 
on the facts and law of each indi- 
vidual case itself. 

For instance, there are many in 
this country who think to-day that 
broad, judicial approval has been 

given by the Supreme Court to the theory 
that the cost of reproducing wholly new the 
plant and property of a public utility is to be 
the basis for the determination of rates. Yet 
that is not a fact. I am very certain that if a 
definite test case were to be carried to the 
Supreme Court to-morrow, that body would 
not hold that reproduction cost is the true 
ultimate basis for valuation; and further, I 
do not believe that the Supreme Court has 
closed the door on the prudent investment 
theory which was the original basis of regula- 
tion by commission. 

Let me cite an example. Assume that a 
company develops a water power at a cost 
(including operating capital) of $1,000,000, 
consisting of $700,000 of bonds and $300,000 
of stock. Under the prudent investment theory 
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the owners of the capital stock might properly 
get a return on their investment of eight per 
cent a year, or $24,000. This would come to 
them after a proper amount had been set 
aside from earnings to create a depreciation 
fund and a small surplus and to pay the 
interest on the bonds. Under the prudent in- 
vestment theory the common stockholders 
would have enough in the depreciation fund 
to rebuild the plant when it became obsolete 
or outworn, and they would have practically 
permanent assurance that their principal and 
interest were secure. 

Assume, on the other hand, that instead of 
this continuing process of a reasonable return 
the reproduction cost theory is adopted, and 
that ten years after the plant is built the rise 
in property values and in material and labor 
values would make the theoretical reproduc- 
tion value of the property $2,000,000 instead 
of the original $1,000,000. Under the repro- 
duction value theory, the stockholders would 
have not only the nest egg of the depreciation 
fund, but would be entitled also to dividends 
on the additional $1,000,000. This would give 
them the right to dividends on $1,300,000 
instead of on $300,000 — a total of $104,000 
per annum instead of $24,000. In other words, 
they would get a return of more than thirty- 
four per cent on their original investment. 

Somebody has to pay that thirty-four per 
cent, and it is obvious that it is the consumers 
who do the paying. 

The simple reason for the existence of a 
controversy to-day lies in the events of the 
past ten years, and especially in the events of 
the last two years. We all know that we have 
been going through a double process during 
these years: first, the purchasing of one electric 
power company by another, until most of the 
smaller companies are now owned by larger 
groups; and second, the purchase of these 
larger groups by so-called holding companies. 
The result is that to-day the practical voting 
control — or in effect the ownership of electric 
power in the United States — is vested to the 
extent of eighty per cent in half a dozen holding 
companies, each one to a large degree supreme 
and unopposed in its own territory. 

It is also. a fact that the capitalization of 
these holding companies and of their subsidia- 
ries and component parts is many times the 
amount of money which the property owned 
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by them represents in actual outlay or in fair 
valuation of the property. Let that fact sink in, 

No one questions the assertion that because 
electricity can be transmitted over great dis. 
tances, the consolidation of management 
ought, in principle, to result in greater business 
efficiency and in a lower actual cost of produc. 
tion. But if we accept either the capitalization 
of these great holding companies or the market 
value of their securities, it is perfectly obvious 
that they expect to earn infinitely larger profits 
than the historic and sound theory of a reason- 
able return would permit. 

The real “milk in the electric cocoanut” 
is therefore the question as to which view 
the people of this country want to take. In the 
one case they will be willing to accept the 
obvious hope of the electric utility companies 
to earn an adequate return on all of the pyra- 
miding of stocks which has gone on through 
the mergers and consolidations, and thereby 
treat public utility companies practically as 
if they were wholly private enterprises; ac- 
cepting this with eyes open and realizing that 
the householders and manufacturers and farm- 
ers of the nation are the people who are paying 
these great profits. On the other hand, the 
public can insist on going back to the principles 
which have stood for three hundred years, 
differentiating sharply between a public utility 
and a private business, insisting that the rate 
of return shall be based on the prudent invest- 
ment theory and on the right of the consuming 
public to get the lion’s share resulting from 
improvements made in management and in 
modern science. 

The present trend, caused principally by a 
lack of public interest and understanding, is to 
permit the consumers to pay the dividends on 
vast increases of stock issues resulting from 
mergers and from the creation of holding com- 
panies. It is charged, for example, that in one 
state alone — New York — the price paid by 
recently created holding companies for opet- 
ating companies was $200,000,000 more than 
the book value of the operating companies. 
Should the users of electric lights and the users 
of electric power pay rates high enough to earn 
a dividend on that sum? Or are these capitaliza- 
tions and additions to capital mere water? 

The development of the water power of 
the St. Lawrence River is but a part of the 
greater issue; so also are the developments at 
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Muscle Shoals and Boulder Dam. 
All of them are important chiefly 
because these three sites remain the 
only great natural power sources 
still owned by the people. One of 
the most important arguments in 
favor of their development by 
Federal or state authorities is that, 
if so developed, they will remain 
forever as a yardstick with which 
to measure the cost of producing 
and transmitting electricity. Such a 
yardstick is lacking to-day in the 
United States. 
We know only that in Ontario 
a government power commission 
working in conjunction with mu- 
nicipally owned plants is selling 
electricity to the householders at a 
lower rate than do private com- 
panies on the American side of the 
border. Since Adam Beck initiated 
the Ontario plan twenty years ago, 
a campaign has been conducted by 
the power companies of the United 
States to discredit the Canadian 
plan. We are told that it would be 
inefficient and would fail finan- 
cially. Yet, to-day, it has spread 
electric lights and electrically driven 
house and farm machinery into 
almost every family, and it is 
financially in a sound and strong position. 
It is because Muscle Shoals and Boulder 
Dam and the St. Lawrence are to-day publicly 
owned that their ultimate development comes 
into the realm of politics. Very powerful finan- 
cial groups want to have the use of the power 
for their own companies. They have strong 
political backing. On the other side are the 
unorganized citizens who want the disposal 
and physical possession kept in the constant 
control of the Federal or state governments. 
It is interesting to note that the utility com- 
panies, up to ten years ago, were fighting the 
public service commissions in every state. 
To-day the companies are in the main support- 
ing the commissions and opposing any sug- 
gestions of change in regulation. So, too, they 
are opposing the contract theory of rate 
making; they are dragging the red herring of 
“socialism” and “government ownership” 
across the trail; they are talking of the great 


savings to result from mergers and holding 
companies. Well and good: who is to get the 
savings? 

It is not enough to answer that utility 
securities are so widely distributed that the 
people will get the benefit of the dividend 
anyway, even though their electric light rates 
are not lowered as they should be. It is said 
that only about two per cent of the American 
public are the owners of these utility stocks. 
The other ninety-eight per cent will not get 
adequate reduction in rates, and will get no 
dividends to compensate them. 

This, then, presents an interesting question 
of our ultra-modern civilization. It should be 
studied with deep attention by every man and 
woman in America, for on the answer may 
depend not merely the method of distributing 
electricity to our homes and industries, but 
far greater questions involving the retention 
or abandonment of what has been in the past 
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the protection of the rights of individuals by 
the instrumentalities known as governments. 
If we in the United States virtually give up 
the control over the utilities of the nation, 
attacks on other liberties will follow at the 
hands of perfectly well meaning people who 
think they are rendering a public service. 
We must face a theory because of a fact. 
Those who are content with the present 
trend toward the abandonment of control 
over utilities ought not to be. called male- 
factors of great wealth, or pirates or stock 
gamblers: they honestly believe that their 
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TT: FIRST question to face in consider- 
ing religious training for a child is: “Do I want 
to teach him religion at all?” If one believes 
that religion hampers rather than helps in ad- 
justment to life, if one prefers to encourage 
moral conduct based solely on philosophy, one 
might better declare, “I will teach my child 
irreligion.” Whatever the conclusion, we can- 
not escape leading our boys and girls, by 
suggestion at least, to some attitude concern- 
ing religious matters. 

I have four children and I realize that in 
spite of every precaution they will very early 
acquire religious concepts, make religious 
generalizations, and form religious prejudices. 
When my six-year-old daughter asked, as all 













































































To be answered by a spokesman for the public utilities 


What to Teach my Child 
about Religion 


by FRANCES ALDERSON 


to be left alone. But by the same token, those 
who still believe in the basic theory that a 
public utility is now what it has been always — 
a servant of the public providing service 
without discrimination, at a reasonable rate 
and for a reasonable return on the investment 
— these people ought not to be howled at as 
Bolsheviks and dangerous radicals; for after 
all, they are seeking only a return to the 
ancient principles and the protection of the 
average man and woman in the reasonable 
enjoyment of social needs. 


children do at some time, “Mother, did anyone 
make me?” — could I avoid giving her some 
clue? Any manner of meeting her inquiry — 
even refusal to answer — would influence her 
final judgment. Much as I despise catechisms, 
I must admit that the catechetic method is 
natural: the child asks questions and the 
parent is obliged to answer them directly or 
indirectly, truthfully or falsely. And if the best 
answer we can give is: “I’do not know,” or “I 
do not care to bother about matters concerning 
which I have so little data,” or “Religion is 
poppycock; stoicism or humanism is the best 
substitute” — why beat about the bush? Is 
not deception of our children worse than un- 
belief or indecision? 
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theory is the right one and that they ought 
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We must be careful in formu- 
lating our answers. We must not 
substitute for genuine convictions 
prejudices resulting from our own 
crushing experiences. Likewise, we 
moderns must guard against the 
opposite tendency. Having torn our 
inmost beings in reconstruction of 
what was handed down to us in 
childhood, and having also come 
to respect the individuality of the 
child, we hesitate to pass on our con- 
clusions for fear that they, in turn, 
may cause suffering. We are afraid to set up 
rigid standards for our children lest we inter- 
fere with their personality. On first thought, 
this indecision and inaction might seem the 
safest course if only, in pursuing it, we could 
forestall all other external pressure. But if we 
fail to give them the best that is in us, other 
influences will mold their ideas. We cannot, 
even if we wish, rear our children in a vacuum. 

Perhaps it is a remaining trace of the fun- 
damentalism in which I was reared that leads 
me to conclude that what a man believes, what 
he thinks he knows, affects his behavior. I have 
discarded authoritative religion and am a 
pledged experimentalist. Yet I cling to belief in 
a personal God who is interested in humanity’s 
affairs, who hates selfishness, hypocrisy, de- 
ception, and cruelty, and who loves those 
things which help to make man’s life complete 
and rich; to belief in immortality and the hope 
that some day the all-too-evident wrongs of 
this phase of our existence will be righted. 
These tenets, which I feel rather than know to 
be true, help me to face life’s evils with resig- 
nation. But will they help my children? For 
me they represent the cherished salvage of a 
scrap of discarded beliefs. But will they help 
my boys and girls keep their courage in the 
trying experiences life is sure to bring? 


FIXING EMOTIONAL PATTERNS 


_—_ or later every thinking parent 
must face this religious dilemma in the educa- 
tion of his children. Many may decide, as I 
have done, to reduce their creed to the barest 
essentials; but even so, how is it to be trans- 
ferred to the child so that it becomes a vital 
and governing element in his life? In the first 
place, one must begin early. A common atti- 
tude, and a wrong one I believe, is to say, “I 
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am not going to teach my child any- 
thing about religion, but wait and 
let him decide for himself after he 
has reached the age of reason.” 
That religion is not a matter of rea- 
son, but of feeling, of emotion, is a 
fact we should face.There is no such 
thing as proof that there is a God or 
that certain standards of conduct 
are right, though there is evidence 
to that effect. Why, then, should 
we not admit this truth and fashion 
a child’s emotional pattern before it 
is rigidly set? 

I refer to emotion not in its common conno- 
tation of sentimentality, but in its biological 
sense. Naturally I do not want to lead my chil- 
dren to the point of camp-meeting hysteria 
or “visions.” What I mean by emotion is 
described by Dr. Mandel Sherman and Dr. 
Irene Sherman in their recent book The Proc- 
ess of Human Bebavior. According to them, all 
emotional responses, from the first days of 
infancy, are attempts at adjustment to the life 
into which one is thrust. The environment 
determines the first responses; and the satis- 
faction or annoyance accompanying responses 
determines whether or not certain kinds of re- 
actions will be continued, and what kind of 
emotional pattern is set. Now if religion is to 
be anything but a stupid attempt to do the 
impossible, it must aid us to make this adjust- 
ment. The fact that it has often been a detri- 
ment in this respect is the reason why people 
who try to practice religion and to lead a 
natural life at the same time are beset by so 
many emotional disturbances. Commandments 
of religions based on authority or on fear 
create tangled situations to which one cannot 
adapt himself without doing violence to some 
natural, healthy mode of emotional response. 

Children have a difficult enough task as it is 
in adjusting themselves to their environment 
without being forever reminded of the com- 
mands of a God who is too often pictured as 
terrible, unforgiving, and easily angered. Let 
us try to conceive of a God who has no objec- 
tion to the working out of natural human im- 
pulses, who, if you wish, looks down from His 
throne in Heaven, but who is not so horribly 
shocked when He sees baby fingers dipping in 
the jam jar, or even when He sees a child at- 
tempt to adapt himself to his irritating life by 
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behavior that will not bring him complete 
satisfaction. If God has as much intelligence as 
the thinking parent, He will recognize the 
cause of misbehavior. He will know at least as 
much psychology as any Ph.D., and will ad- 
mit that even antisocial conduct is not “bad,” 
but only the result of trying to do perfectly 
normal, “good’’ things and often of being 
thwarted in the attempt. When shall we attrib- 
ute to God common sense enough not to want 
to interfere with the natural ways that have 
been evolved to meet the situations of life? 


FITTING RELIGION TO LIFE 


F I HAvE this conception of 
God, all basis of fear vanishes from 
the religious training of my children. 
I shall not classify actions into good 
and bad, but into those which 
promise fullest satisfaction and de- 
velopment of the human being and 
those which do not. Thus the normal, 
healthy emotions — those that do 
not have to be artificially stirred — 
will contribute toward the child’s religious 
training. And if this is so, we shall have to give 
up the attempt to make life fit a religious sys- 
tem, and, instead, adapt standards of conduct 
to fit life. Distrust of religion is based largely on 
the fact that it has not promoted satisfactory 
adjustment to any life that is not modeled after 
the pattern set by some church or sect. This 
being true, we have been forced to choose be- 
tween two harsh alternatives: either to reject re- 
ligion altogether, or to embrace it as a means of 
escape from natural life. Now I do not want my 
children to use religion as an escape from hell’s 
mighty conflagration or even as a peaceful refuge 
from life’s battles. I do not want them to em- 
brace religion as a compensation for wasted or 
futile lives. If religion is “ true,” it must bea part 
ofa successful, happy,child life, and, later on, of 
a satisfying adult life. God must find a place in 
the genuine, robust living of the child and then 
of the adult — or He ought to have no place 
at all. 

A God of this sort will be easier to find if we 
accept the principle that the child’s actions are 
not to be classified as good or bad, but as wise 
or foolish ways of adjusting himself to life. If 
we regard God as a force anxious to encourage 
the fullest development of the human race, we 
must see that He will want every human being 
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to make the best individual adjustment. It will 
be evident that the venial sins of childhood are 
not so “bad” in themselves; they are futile, 
however, and they handicap one in the struggle 
for adjustment to this world. If — without 
sentimentality — we can convince the child 
that a successful adjustment, which will benefit 
him, is also a little part of God’s plan for all 
humanity, we have given him the foundation 
of a religion that does not conflict with living. 


DOES VIRTUE PAY? 


HE DIFFICULT part of 
my plan is, of course, to get the 
child to realize that what we call 
good behavior is the most satis- 
fying. The only way it can pos- 
sibly be done, I believe, is by 
controlling home conditions so 
that he will be induced to 
practice unselfishness and kind- 
ness and truthfulness and cour- 
age in his childish acts. Make 
him understand how “goodness” 
feels. Let parents try to manage home 
situations so that repeatedly, with as few 
exceptions as possible, the child’s responses 
that are regarded as “right” will bring 
satisfaction here and now, and his “wrong” 
responses will bring annoyance. In other 
words, let him taste the fruits of virtue and 
do not shield him too much from the con- 
sequences of his mistakes. That it is genuinely 
satisfying to take the side of justice and to 
behave properly, any normal youngster will 
feel for himself after a few experiments. Pre- 
cepts — from the bare ten commandments to 
sentimental sermonizing — do little good. 

But suppose he does develop desirable atti- 
tudes and behavior under childhood conditions: 
can we be sure that his lessons will be remem- 
bered in adult life? It is not always easy to 
make the child see that the limited society into 
which he is born is typical of the larger social 
structure to which he also belongs. Are we sure 
that even one who has been trained to desire 
peace in the home will show pacific tendencies 
in his nation’s affairs? Can we be certain that 
the boy who would not “swipe” a pencil from 
a schoolmate’s desk will not steal millions from 
the public when he is a member of a corpora- 
tion? The problem is whether religion can be a 
guiding force in the seething, uproarious, cruel 
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social life of the present day, or whether one 
must — as millions of others have done — 
content oneself with religion as an aid to 
purely individual adjustment, throwing it to 
the winds when face to face with society and 
its gigantic problems. For my children, I hope, 
there can be no such division of life into two 
parts. Either religion must color all life, or it 
must be cast aside altogether. 


CONDITIONING THE CHILD 


i AM NoT discouraged. I think that under 
the method I have outlined, religious training 
will not be forgotten or ignored when the child 
has become an adult. As an illustration of the 
sound foundation of my belief, let me relate 
the incident which first brought home to me 
the possibilities of early training. I once accom- 
panied two boys of eight and ten on their first 
visit to St. Patrick’s Cathedral in New York. 
Theirs had been a strict Catholic upbringing 
and they had been taught when very small to 
genuflect whenever they entered the little 
church in the small village where they lived. 
They knew why they genuflected before a 
Catholic altar, and they knew that St. Pat- 
rick’s was a Catholic church. When I preceded 
these boys into a pew, I, of course, did not 
genuflect. Did they? One would suppose that 
after the hundreds of times they had performed 
this simple ceremony, with never an exception, 
they would here “‘bend the knee in adoration.” 
But genuflection in this vast edifice did not 
occur to them. Without reverence they sat 
down stolidly beside me like any sight-seeing 
Protestant. In the terms of the behaviorist, 
they had been “conditioned” to 
the little church, with its plain al- 
tar and nondescript paintings. A 
big, beautiful building, with all its 
grandeur, was not recognized as the 
home of the Sacrament, and they 
failed to make the appropriate re- 
sponse. 

As I sat beside those boys unad- 
justed to the new situation, I asked 
myself, “If so simple and easy an 
act, and yet one so fundamental to a 
Catholic, will not transfer itself to 
another purely physical situation, 
how are we to guarantee the trans- 
ference of conduct that is harder, 
more complex, yet, to one of my 





views, far more fundamental?” Then I tried a 
psychological experiment with the two young 
Catholic tourists. After we were outside the 
cathedral, I asked them to go back with me. 
This time I genuflected. In a twinkling, as if 
one had pressed an electric button, the boys 
dropped on their knees. Their training showed 
its results. 

Thank goodness, I thought; if a person es- 
tablishes certain modes of conduct in a limited 
sphere, he can certainly utilize these modes in 
complex situations more easily and more 
quickly than if he had not established them at 
all. Perhaps, I rejoiced, our efforts to make 
children’s behavior right in the home and 
school will carry over into the realms of the 
city, the nation, and the world, if we help 
them to an orientation in the more overwhelm- 
ing situation, to see in social affairs the same 
elemental factors of human relationships to 
which they have learned to respond justly in 
the home. Thank goodness, too, I thought, for 
the tendency to imitate. Through it the child 
can be “conditioned” so that responses which 
are really vital will be made in any situation 
presented by society. 


AN EXPERIMENTAL BIBLE 


T May be asked what effect this sort of 
religious instruction which I have outlined will 
have on certain vital questions. That, of 
course, depends upon each parent’s individual 
point of view. One rule, however, may be laid 
down as universally applicable: fact-facing is 
as important in religious education as in secu- 
lar education. The youth wishes, for instance, 
to know how far the 
Bible should determine 
his religious beliefs. It is 
unfair to give him the 
book as the final word 
of God. Already I have 
told my sons of nine and 
eleven that I believe 
the Bible gives us a 
better understanding of 
people in their search 
for knowledge of God 
than it does of God Him- 
self. Moreover, I have 
told them that in the 
Bible certain principles 
of conduct are pro- 
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claimed which have led to life that, on the 
whole, has seemed satisfactory to great num- 
bers of people through the centuries. Never- 
theless, I have also advised them to check the 
experiences related in the Bible against their 
own experiences, and to modify its concep- 
tions in the light of later knowledge. 

I want them to understand that the Bible is 
not a textbook of science. It is principally a 
guide to conduct based on conceptions of God, 
highly dramatized in human fashion. If it gives 
us hints as to desirable ways of living, it has 
fulfilled its purpose. This does not mean that 
religion and science should be considered apart. 
One set of conclusions in Sunday School and a 
contradictory set in biology class will only lead 
to confusion. But religion is one realm of 
thought and science is another. If my children 
think the principles of the two inconsistent, I 
shall encourage them to say so. Perhaps after 
consideration they will find some reconciling 
principle. The only attitude I dread for them is 
indifference. 


SEXUAL MORALS 


A NOTHER great problem which the 
adolescent has to meet in connection with his 
religion is sex behavior. Personally I am not 
sure that we can do much to help youth here, 
except to be very frank in discussing sex rela- 
tions, in giving conclusions from life, and in 
assisting our children to find wholesome activ- 
ities and interests. At any rate, I certainly 
hope that I shall have wisdom enough 
to help my child set standards for a 
sex life that will be natural and satis- 
fying and yet not wasteful or selfish. 
A young person who is active, physi- 
cally and mentally, who has many vi- 
tal interests in life, is not likely to fall 
into gross sexual dissipation. 

In regard to prayer, it may be said 
that faith in its powers, in its ability to 
bring wisdom and strength and cour- 
age, is consistent with the theology 
of anyone who believes in a personal God. 
One possessing this faith should lead his 
child almost in infancy to act according 
to his belief. The teaching should not be post- 
poned, for seldom is the art of prayer learned 
after childhood. 

As to the attitude of children toward the 
religion of others, from the very first I want 
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my boys and girls to realize that I don’t require 
them to accept my doctrine in religious mat. 
ters; that perhaps I may be wrong. If they are 
to profit by the experience of the race, they 
must know the outstanding beliefs — not only 
Christian creeds but also those of the Orient. 
It won’t hurt anyone to join in a Methodist 
hymn, a Catholic litany, or a Jewish chant, to 
hear a lecture on Christian Science or theoso- 
phy, to read an agnostic or an atheistic book. 
Perhaps through these experiences the child 
will come to realize that religion in its various 
forms is man’s attempt to adjust himself to 
situations annoying and bewildering. With a 
certain amount of sympathy he may come to 
recognize that when a person stupidly accepts 
an absurd religion, it is merely the outward 
sign of his effort to adapt himself to life. To 
teach children this is one of the means of in- 
spiring real tolerance, which is itself one of the 
greatest benefits of “true” religion; the other 
meansis the parent’s own freedom from bigotry. 

What I wish to teach my children is only 
illustrative. The same laws may be applied just 
as effectively to teaching irreligion or a purely 
ethical code of behavior. These laws, these 
modes of instruction, may be termed by horri- 
fied persons as only “wordly” wisdom. They 
may say that I started out to give my idea of 
the right way to instill religious training, and 
instead I have given only the worldly-wise, 
the satisfying, the pleasurable way. Such criti- 
cism misses the real point. Personal satisfaction 
in one’s life on earth is the great prem- 
ise which underlies the scheme of reli- 
gion used here as an illustration. If 
God has done anything, He has given 
us certain modes of behavior which 
we must utilize naturally if we are to 
live according to His plan. The human 
being is made with egotistic impulses, 
the tendency to do things himself, the 
power of feeling pleasure and displeas- 
ure in action. I believe altruism is 
possible, but it has to be /earned — like 
everything else — through natural channels. If 
we do not use natural aids to right conduct, our 
religion becomes an unnatural — though it 1s 
frequently called a supernatural — creation of 
our imagination; and in following a religion 
divorced from life we must do violence to our 
normal modes of response and breed the very 
conflicts we are trying to escape. 
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Where Is Easy Street? 


by ROGER W. BABSON 


A CHIEF PART of my life’s job has been 
studying fundamental conditions and counsel- 
ing on economic problems. It is intensively in- 
teresting work. It brings continual contact 
with people at real grips with the world — 

people for whom life is not a rose garden but a 
~ soccer field, people born not with silver spoons 
in their mouths but with grindstones under 
their noses. Although I firmly believe that the 
only real jewels are spiritual, they often seem to 
have an industrial and mercantile setting. In 
the following account, therefore, if I appear to 
overemphasize bank books, check books, and 
cook books, it is not that they are great litera- 
ture but merely that they are found in so many 
libraries. In other words, the Goddess of 
Economics, like the Goddess of Justice, holds 
scales. In one pan of her scales are wages of 
working. In the other pan are costs of living. 
The biography of every man, woman, and child 
is largely told by these swinging scales and the 
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balance struck between income and expense. 

The particular biography now at hand, al- 
though in one sense a composite photograph, 
is taken from life itself. Except for certain 
names, the tale is given to you just as it came 
to me. The man who told me this experience I 
will call Hiram, because his birthplace was near 
the small town of Hiram, Maine. I am at a loss 
to make you see him as he entered my office a 
few weeks ago. A great poem can be easily 
parodied. A strong individuality can be readily 
cartooned. The toughest assignment for any 
reporter or illustrator is to picture normality. 
I suppose that the most famous man in the 
world, the most talked-about man, is the 
Average Man. I have always been hearing 
about this Average Man, but I felt that at last 
I had met him face to face when I sat down 
opposite Hiram and heard his story. 

It was not that Hiram was undistinguished. 
In appearance and poise he was somewhat 
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above what the statisticians gravely call 
“mean.” His “meanness” was evident not so 
much to the eye as to the mind. His looks were 
individual enough, but his ideas were the ideas 
of millions of others. This, I saw, was one of the 
negative factors in his equation. He was quite 
a thinker, but his mind followed popular chan- 
nels as a phonograph needle follows the furrows 
of a jazz record. 

Even more serious, however, was one par- 
ticular idea — also commonly held — which 
seemed to possess him especially. At an early 
age he fell into the way of thinking that success 
is a matter of locality rather than individuality, 
of place rather than person. From every word 
that he said it was plain that he believed for- 
tunes are found rather than made. His life as 
he related it to me had been spent largely in 
trying to answer that most futile of questions: 
“Where is Easy Street?” 

I must in candor admit, however, that 
Hiram’s hunt for this famed highway was 
conducted with some intelligence and energy. 
He was not a floater. Rather he was an active 
but unhappy swimmer. As he recounted his 
various moves about the United States, I 
penciled this pilgrimage on my desk map. At 
the end of the Odyssey this map looked like a 


layout of national pipe lines or a prospectus of 
airplane routes. Nevertheless, for every hop in 
this canvass of the country for Easy Street, he 
had a sensible and plausible reason. He was a 
living example of the queer fact that some of 
our worst mistakes are logical mistakes. 


ri 
As I HAvE already remarked, Hiram 


was born and reared in a Maine town. Some of 
those towns in that day had a strong vein of 
thrift and foresight. It was a common custom 
to buy a burial lot and lay aside a 
serviceable sum for funeral expens- 
es. There was evidently a feeling 
that one of the costs of living was 
the cost of dying. Other costs were 
distinctly low. Local farm prod- 
ucts were cheap. Blueberries and 
blackberries could be had for the 
picking. It was customary to buy 
cordwood, which the men of the 
household sawed and split for the 
stove. Coal, however, was not es- 
pecially cheap, nor were fancy gro- 
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ceries, clothing, and other non-local mer- 
chandise. 

One signincant fact, which I gleaned from 
Hiram’s recollections of his boyhood town, was 
the standard of living. Rarely, for example, did 
people use the local livery stable for taxi 
service. Theater parties were unknown and 
country clubs nonexistent. Gasoline was used 
wholly for taking spots out of Sunday suits, and 
oil was mostly cod-liver oil. The only tires were 
on bicycles, racing sulkies, and collegiate 
buggies. In other words, the population of that 
Maine town did not suffer city costs because 
it did not enjoy city products and services. The 
real difference was not one of prices but of 
budgets. This was a phenomenon which 
Hiram’s busy mind apparently overlooked not 
only while on his ancestral acres but through- 
out his later search for Easy Street. He was 
forever remembering prices and forgetting 
budgets. It is the same fallacy which ruins 
much of the study of comparative living costs 
among various localities and periods. The 
differential is more in the market basket than 
in the price tag. 

Hiram, however, as his reminiscences made 
plain, was shrewd enough to perceive the lack 
of opportunity. The region offered fair assets 
of timber, livestock, and crops, but there was a 
dearth of cash money. One could keep alive 
very comfortably, but the man who wanted to 
accumulate collateral had, according to Hi- 
ram’s recollection, about as much chance as a 
dentist on a poultry ranch. So he liquidated his 
slender resources and set out for the big city. 
According to the law of action and reaction, 
which has a hand in human affairs as in physics 
and chemistry, he moved from one of the 
smallest towns’ in the country to one of the 
biggest cities in the world. 


L MARCHING on New 
York City, Hiram had a delusion 
that has upset more than one 
well-laid plan and statistical sur- 
vey. Hiram reckoned the countless 
opportunities — but he failed to 
reckon the countless opportunists. 
He saw the markets but not the 
marketeers. This particular point 
has such a profound bearing upon 
the fortunes of most of us, that 
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I questioned Hiram particularly 
about it. In itself, the fact that 
one locality is twice the size of 
another has little bearing upon 
the question of which offers rel- 
atively the greater opportuni- 
ties. Opportunity is usually a 
function not of absolute size but 
rather the percentage rate of 
growth. Eventually, this princi- 
ple was impressed on Hiram, as 
we shall later note. 

Meanwhile, he discovered that living costs 
in New York were high, like the buildings. 
He found it impracticable to go fishing in the 
Aquarium or berrying in Central Park. New 
Yorkers generally did not keep hens or split up 
their own stovewood. He foresaw it would be a 
long wait for the next church supper in Trinity 
Church. In short, in moving to New York City 
he had migrated less than four hundred statute 
miles geographically, but in mode of living and 
social customs he had been translated a million 
light-years. I do not profess to say whether the 
change was an ascent or a descent, but simply 
that it was a change — stupendous, incom- 
parable. 

The thing which finally unsold Hiram on 
New York City as a possible site of Easy Street 
came home to him in, terms of competition. 
Having a somewhat mathematical cast of 
thought, he expressed this to me as “The Law 
of Squares.” Said he: “If there are five jobs in 
New York, there are twenty-five men after 
them. If twenty-five bids were asked, there are 
six hundred and twenty-five bidders. It’s a city 
where supply varies as the square of demand. 
New York! Of course, there are opportunities; 
but the whole trouble is that everybody knows 
2” 


iv 


A: LENGTH disillusioned with a place 
where a cover charge alone was more than a 
chicken dinner in the old home town, Hiram 
set his face toward the West. It appears that his 
original intention was to settle in the Middle 
West, but he confided to me that as the time of 
departure drew near, New York became more 
and more abhorrent. Mainé, he remembered 
fondly as the land of the pine, but he bitterly 
called New York “the land of the outstretched 
palm,” and he felt that he couldn’t get far 





enough away. So he decided to 
put an entire continent between 
himself and a metropolis of “ tip- 
ping and tippling” —-1 quote 
him verbatim at this point. 

He left New York and arrived 
at El Centro in the Imperial 
Valley of southern California. 
Up to this point I deem Hiram’s 
moves fairly intelligent and 
consistent. He had sampled his 
first locale, which he decided 
had low opportunities and low costs. He had 
tried a second place, which he judged to offer 
high opportunities and high costs. What more 
inevitable than to seek some spot where costs 
would be low and opportunities high? Surely 
an economic Mecca. 

Now the El Centro region is undeniably an 
extraordinary land. More than once I have 
pointed out to aspiring young men that the 
Imperial Valley is tempting indeed to the 
prospector for agricultural gold. It is an area 
which, in many respects, offers well-nigh ideal 
conditions for those who want to take wealth 
from the soil. When Hiram mentioned the 
Imperial Valley, I thought at first that he had 
reached the end of the trail and lived happily 
ever after. For here, if anywhere, should be 
found New York opportunities devoid of bell- 
hops, vehicular tunnels, and _ night-club 
hostesses. 

Not so, however. I knew the Imperial Valley, 
but I didn’t know Hiram. He didn’t like the 
Imperial Valley. Opportunities? Galore. Cost 
of living? O.K. Then what? Why, the climate, 
you know. Too agricultural. Invigorating for 
produce, but unpleasant for people. Other liv- 
ing conditions, too, far from ideal. 

I am free to admit that at this stage I lost all 
interest in Hiram as the economic man, al- 
though as a social study I was curious to see 
how he came out. Here was a fellow who was 
professedly ransacking the country for a local- 
ity where he could build up income and keep 
down expense. Nevertheless, when he tumbled 
upon an approximation of such an economic 
Eden, he shifted his whole point of view and 
complained about the humidity. 

In short — Hiram’s next jump was to Los 
Angeles. Again quoting verbatim the words of 
this rather embittered journeyman, he decided 
he was going to “look for some town where he 
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could not only make a living 
but make a life.” With this 
goal in view I cannot criticize 
his selection of Los Angeles. 
It is already a great city and 
—more significantly — it is 
still a growing city. In my 
own New England, if a moun- 
tain stands in the way of 
expansion, we build a road 
around it — customarily put- 
ting a historical monument on 
top. In New York, when a nat- 
ural obstacle impedes, they tunnel through it. 
In Los Angeles, however, there is a mountain 
blocking’ the city’s progress— and I am in- 
formed that they are going to remove it al- 
together. That is Los Angeles. There is a power 
at work in such communities which is not 
measurable by my statistics. 

Hiram told me that he found Los Angeles a 
fine city in which to reside and do business. He 
liked the place and its people, and so did his 
family. By this time, however, I had learned to 
sit back and wait for the next chapter. When 
a man is in quest of a rational goal, there is 
high hope that his specifications can be met. 
When he is an economic philanderer, chance 
alone can tell where his primrose paths will 
lead. 

I think that our searcher for Easy Street 
left Los Angeles with real regret, haunted per- 
haps by the reflection that in so rapidly ex- 
panding a city, Easy Street might be one of 
those new streets that he hadn’t seen. For all 
that, he pushed on — or rather swung eastward 
again. I questioned him closely on why he 
moved. 

“Well,” he explained, “I figured that per- 
haps on the Coast the expansion program 
might be rather far advanced—not at the peak, 
you understand, but in the later stages. It 
seemed to me that the thing I wanted was to 
get in on the ground floor. The profits are in 
pioneering, aren’t they?” 

He also had another count against this city 
which removes mountains and casts them into 
the sea. He said that Los Angeles was too at- 
tractive. That is, he felt that many people 
were so eager to live there that they would 
work for smaller compensation. “ Price-cutters 
of salaries” he called these people who, he be- 
lieved, took their income partly in the pay 





envelope and partly in the 
place itself. 

I questioned about the cost 
of living. 

“Well,” he replied, “I found 
much the same situation as | 
have everywhere else. Some 
items are higher and otherslow- 
er. I have about come to the 
conclusion that prices are like 
water: they tend to seek a com- 
mon level. This seems to be es- 
pecially so if you include the 
price of labor with other prices. Higher wages, 
higher prices; lower wages, lower prices: so the 
net is pretty constant wherever I’ve been.” 

- 

I. sPITE of this discovery in applied 
economics, Hiram was still restless. The green 
lawns and golden architecture of Easy Street 
still beckoned. Once more he barreled the 
family china and shifted to Brownsville, Texas. 
At that time the lower Rio Grande area was 
comparatively “‘undiscovered.” The territory 
is now more widely known and its remarkable 
resources are better appreciated. Hiram’s 
entry was not perfectly timed. As I have al- 
ready explained, he was in some ways a keen 
fellow in spite of the contrary conclusions you 
might draw from certain aspects of his history. 
He saw clearly the great latent assets of the 
Brownsville site. He thought, and correctly so, 
that here were the makings of an economic 
advance. 

The trouble was that he was slightly ahead 
of the trend. A less alert man would have 
passed the opportunity over. A more patient 
man would have waited for it to mature. Hiram 
was a combination of alertness and impatience. 
At times this may be a bad blend. He learned 
later an important principle: a locality may 
undeniably possess latent resources, but they 
are likely to remain latent until some destined 
day arrives. Moreover, the man’s judgment 
had probably become mildly demoralized by 
the repeated frustration of his aims. The con- 
tinual upheavals had not helped matters. He 
told me that in the old home town there was 
a saying that two moves are as bad as a fire, 
and I think he was beginning to believe it. 

His faith in his own infallibility was shaken, 
but one more project occurred to him. He con- 
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cluded that in order to find Easy Street, one 
must go to a locality which has actually demon- 
strated its ability to boom and then has suf- 
fered a temporary recession. Go there in 
anticipation of the next upward movement 
was his idea. So he entrained for Miami, where, 
he said, a night’s bed is more than a week’s 
board used to be in Hiram, Maine. Here he 
met some old friends of his youth. 

These people used to be neighbors of his in 
the Maine village. But the automobile and the 
tourist industry had brought new life to the old 
town. His friends had done well — so well that 
they came to Miami in the winter. They told 
Hiram that on the way South they visited 
another old mutual friend in New York City, 
where he has had a splendid career. They also 
said that they had gone to Los Angeles the 
winter before, and their opinion was that 
expansion was just beginning. On the way 
they had visited a son in El Centro, who was 
making a small fortune. 

“Where do you go from here?” asked Hiram. 

“To Brownsville” — and they told of re- 
markable developments about to appear there. 

“That,” said Hiram, “was the last straw. 
I felt that I was through — completely and 
finally licked.” 


Vi 


v qr s 
HE LAST straw, however, although it 
may break a camel, is sometimes the thing 
needed to make a man. During his wanderings 
Hiram had heard more or less about electric 
power and the growth of the electric power 
industry, especially in connection with water 
power. His spare time he spent in reading gov- 
ernment bulletins and reports issued by the 
Department of the Interior on water power. 
Considering both available power and popula- 
tion, it appeared that the State of Maine 
headed the list. Thereupon he made up his 
mind to go to Maine the following summer on a 
little vacation and, incidentally, see what was 
being done there in the way of power develop- 
ment. 

After traveling about the state for a month 
in his “flivver,” he found that the best avail- 
able power not yet harnessed electrically was 
in connection with an old mill near where he 
was born. In fact, as a boy, when he went to 
visit his grandmother, he would lie in bed and 
be lulled to sleep by the roar of the water over 


this dam. He got an option on this property and 
sold the option to a large power company, re- 
ceiving his commission in stock. This stock has 
so increased in value that he is now indepen- 
dent back in his old home town, living on his 
income and still listening to the roar of the 
falls — but as a retired owner of public utility 
securities. 

A thick volume of economics could be writ- 
ten on Hiram’s swing from Maine to Miami, 
via Los Angeles. More vital, however, is the 
spiritual problem involved. Hiram set out to 
find Easy Street, and in the end he did find it 
— by returning to the point from which he 
began his search. I am not sure, however, that 
he really deserved his good fortune. As he 
finished telling me his story, I couldn’t help 
thinking that there would have been more 
poetic justice in it if Hiram had returned home 
only to find that an old boyhood friend had 
developed all the available power sites while he 
was scouring the country for his economic El 
Dorado. 

I am sure that this would have been the con- 
clusion of ninety-nine out of a hundred similar 
cases — Hiram’s case being the exception that 
proves the general rule. A successful and satis- 
fying life is not usually attained by chasing 
fancied salaries and fictitious costs of living. 
Wise men often wander, but wherever they are 
wandering you also find them working. Any 
real career and any joyful life must be con- 
structed as well as discovered. The only way is 
to earn your way, for you will learn sooner or 
later that you cannot crash the gates of 
happiness. 
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Drawings by Julian de Miskey 
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Mi... AsH elevated his feet to the porch 
rail and sighed gently. His thought was of this 
and that, and had no bothersome trend to it. 
He had no definite longings; but it was a time 
when the Ash credit was on a cash-and-carry 
basis, and he would have considered it a boon 
if some stranger to him had opened a grocery in 
the neighborhood. 

At the moment, Mrs. Ash occupied a piece 
of suspended furniture known as a_ porch 
swing. She occupied all of the swing — its 
nooks, its crannies, its far reaches, and its way 
places; for a great deal of food had gone into 
the making of Mrs. Ash. But that was quite all 
right with Mr. Ash: he rather admired a woman 
of quantity. 

“Lemme see, now,” said Mr. Ash, “ain’t 
this the day they was goin’ to come and get 
the piano?” 

“That’s what that agent said,” replied Mrs. 
Ash. “But after I give him a piece of my 
mind, he went away without sayin’ yes or no 
either way. Why?” 

“Oh, I thought I seen a big truck come 
across the bridge a while ago.’ 

“I suppose it’s them.” 

Time answered expectancy, and shortly a 
capacious truck drew up at the Ash door. 
From it descended a tall, thickset man accom- 
panied by a short, thickset man, and the former 
produced a crumpled slip of paper from a hip 
pocket. “This where Mr. Pete Ash lives?” he 
inquired. 

Mr. Ash beamed upon him. “You got it 
right,” he admitted. “We live here.” 

The tall man, carefully smoothed the creases 
from the slip of paper before returning it to his 
pocket. He scratched an ear pleasantly. “You 


people got a piano?” 
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A First Short Story 


“Why yes,” said Mr. Ash, “we got a piano,” 

“Well, we come for it,” the tall man said 
calmly. 

“Tt’s in the front room there,” Mr. Ash 
directed affably. ““We would of kept it, only 
seems like times is powerful hard. Your boss is 
prompt when a man gets behind.” 

Mrs, Ash interposed, “I certainly give him 
a piece of my mind.” 

“Did you now?” the tall man questioned 
genially. “I been thinkin’ up things to tell 
him some day myself. It ain’t no proper job 
for a lady.” 

“Go right ahead in,” Mr. Ash invited. 
“Push the bed out of the way and help your- 
self. I think it’s in good shape.” 

“The stool’s got a leg broke,” said Mrs. 
Ash. “I don’t just remember how it did 
happen.” 

“Maybe you set down on it,” said the short 
man helpfully. 

Mrs. Ash looked upon the short man — and 
saw him. “‘No,” she dissented, “‘I throwed it at 
something or somebody.” 

““Somedody,” said Mr. Ash, 

The short man felt the urge of action upon 
him and went into the house, soon returning 
with the piano stool. It did not belie what had 
been said of it. It wore its scars in the open. 
There was little of reverence in the short man’s 
manner as he tossed it into the truck. 

“Did you hit what you throwed at?” the tall 
man questioned. 

“IT don’t just remember,” said Mrs. Ash. 
“Sometimes I hit, and sometimes I miss. 
Things moves around.” 

“A even break is fair enough,” said Mr. Ash. 


it 


‘i TALL MAN settled comfortably on 
the porch rail, while the short man chored 
about inside, wrapping the piano with canvas 
and quilt and stout twine. “I suppose,” said 
the tall man, “it went in that door?” 

“Oh yes,” said Mr. Ash. “Right through 
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necessary to move a piano 


by GEORGE WELLINGTON 


that very door. You might say it was a near 
fit, though.” 

Mrs. Ash bethought herself of the proper 
posture of a lady with a public, and crossed 
her legs. “Didja think the house growed 
around it?” she asked. 

“Well, now,” said the tall man, “you’d be 
surprised the places I’ve took pianos out of. 
Most always something gives.” 

“They are a good bit of bother for what you 
get out of em,” said Mr. Ash. 

“But you got to admit they’re classy,” Mrs. 
Ash insisted. “There ain’t no bigger piece of 
furniture you can get.” 

“T seen a powerful big bull fiddle once,” 
said Mr. Ash. 

“Fiddles ain’t got no middle,” said Mrs. 
Ash. “They’re full of wind. Now that talkin’ 
machine we used to have — I liked that. You 
could play the same piece all day if you struck 
something you liked.” 

“We lived on a farm then,” Mr. Ash ex- 
plained. “Times got powerful hard, and they 
come and took it.” 

“A farm is the place to live,” said the tall 
man. 

“Farmin’ ain’t so bad,” Mr. Ash admitted. 
“We might try it again if they ever do anything 
about farm relief. There was a lot of talk about 
it then, and we set and waited and waited, but 
they didn’t do nothing. So after the pig died on 
our hands, we left.” 

“That pig never did grow up into a hog,” 
said Mrs. Ash; “just stayed pig all its life and 
then died too quick to kill.” 

“Tt was a natural-born runt,” Mr. Ash 
assured the tall man. “Never seemed to have 
the appetite a ambitious pig ought to have. 
Everybody lost money on it. We bought it on 
payments and it never growed up to meet ’em.” 

The short man here committed the tactical 
error of appearing in the doorway with a large 
plug of tobacco in his hand. Both Mr. Ash and 
the tall man graciously took a chew. 

“That’s a dirty habit,” said Mrs. Ash, her 


manner palpably and undisguisedly envious. 

“It ain’t any too handy,” the tall man 
agreed. “Last week we was on a kitchen- 
cabinet job and Shorty got cornered with a 
neck full of juice. It went down on him.” 

“Unhandiest kitchen I ever got in,” ex- 
plained the short man. “Not a coffee pot in 
sight. Just a new-fangled electric contraption, 
all nickel.” 

“We had one once,” said Mrs. Ash. “They’re 
awful nice.” 

“They ain’t handy in a pinch, though,” 
the short man insisted. 

The tall man and the short man went into 
the house, and Mr. Ash moved his chair so that 
the path to the truck might be clear. Mrs. Ash 
saw the tall man place his shoulder against the 
piano and heave. Mr. Ash heard the short 
man’s grunt of effort. 

“‘Something’s gonna give,’ Mr. Ash pre- 
dicted. 

The short man rolled out at the door, a part 
of the piano firmly clutched in his hand. 

“TI said so,” Mr. Ash proclaimed. 

“That glue wasn’t no good,” said Mrs. Ash. 
“TI forgot about fixin’ that leg.” 

As it was mixed company, the short man 
refrained from words. There was something 
positive, however, about his manner as he 
tossed the piano leg into the truck. Presently 
he had secured a sound hold. But because 
of the canvas which swathed it, the piano 
became wedged in the doorway at about 
its halfway point. It was not a time to 
spend effort fruitlessly, and no effort was 
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expended. The short man surveyed it thought- 
fully. 
“Looks like it’s stuck,”’ said Mr. Ash. 
“Yes sir, it’s stuck,” the short man ad- 
mitted. 
“Looks tight to me,” assented Mrs. Ash. 
From within came the reassuring words of 
the tall man: “It’ll come. One more good heave 
and the job’s done.” 


cnt 


i. BEFORE the good heave could be 
applied, there came an interruption. “Hey, 
maw! Help! Yow! Hurry, maw, wontcha!” It 
was a shrill but strangely muffled voice which 
sounded at the back of the house, and there 
was an accent of desperate need about it. 

“Sounds like Bill or Jim,” said Mr. Ash. 

“Tt’s Jim,” said Mrs. Ash. “They’re into 
somethin’.” 

Mrs. Ash did not move with precision nor 
with alacrity; but in the determined manner o 
one bound somewhere, she attained a momen- 
tum which swept her in a wide arc as she 
rounded a corner of the house. Then, though 
breathless, she managed a piercing shriek. 

The tall man, whose route led directly 
through the house, was the first of the men to 
reach the point of interest. He was too late to 
be of heroic service. Beside an open cistern, a 
small boy of five or six years lay prone, his 
head and shoulders dripping wet. A larger boy, 
of perhaps eight years, was receiving rough 
and vigorous treatment at the hands of Mrs. 
Ash, who gasped “Murderer!” with each 
shortened breath. | 

Mr. Ash and the short man came around a 
corner of the house at a brisk trot. “Hey, 
what’s goin’ on here?” said Mr. Ash directly. 
“What’s wrong with Bill?” 

“Bill’s dead!” wailed Mrs. Ash. “Jim 
drownded him by the feet!” Seemingly, this 
realization to which she had given utterance 
was the last straw: Mrs. Ash released her hold 
upon Jim, crumpled in the middle like an 
emptying sack, and went a-sprawl with no eye 
to her audience. 

Jim Ash had been thoroughly shaken — even 
at the moment events had him by the scruff of 
the neck; but a whimper of protest remained in 
him: “I didn’t do it neither, Paw! Bill drownded 
hisself head first in the cistern!” 

As though to refute all the evidence, Bill Ash 
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chose that moment to stir feebly and mumble, 
“Toad, he jump!” 

Mr. Ash stooped over the water victim and 
took him in his arms. “Why he ain’t dead,” he 
said in some excitement. “You’re all right, 
ain’t you, Bill?” 

But it seemed that Bill had said his all. His 
eyes did not open, and he had the bedraggled 
appearance of one who harbored more water 
than words. 

“We better roll him on a barrel,” said the 
short man. 

“Barrel’s too big,” the tall man objected. 
“He ain’t only bucket size.” 

So they rolled Bill on a bucket, and the re- 
sults were gratifying. Shortly Bill was as well 
as ever. 

“Wasn't a gallon of water in him,” said Mr. 
Ash, as he sat down upon a back step. “No sir, 
not a gallon in him!” 

“Bout a quart,” said the short man. 

“Less’n a pint,” said the tall man, and the 
matter was settled. 


iV 


Re THE GRIP of tension, Mr. Ash seemed 
waiting for a familiar voice. He relaxed some- 
what as he glanced about for his mate. She had 
not stirred since the moment of her collapse. 
“Why,” said he in surprise, “what’s wrong 
with her?” 

“They go like that,” the short man said 
reassuringly. “Just ‘plop’ — and they’re flat 
as a tire. My woman is like that too,” 

“Yes sir,” Mr. Ash agreed. “There she is, 
flat on her back, and not a drop of liquor in the 
house. I been aiming to get me a still right 
along, but she’s dead-set agin it.” 

‘A still is a handy piece of furniture,” said 
the tall man. “Why it’d pay for itself in no 
time. They don’t never blow the roof off if you 
handle ’em right. They’re just like any other 
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piece of machinery — you can’t push ’em.” 

“That’s what I always say,” agreed Mr. 
Ash. “But she’s agin it, and now look at the 
shape we’re in!” 

“Sometimes they’re gone for hours,” said 
the short man. “Best way is to let ’em come to 
gradual. Anything sudden, like a slap or a kick, 
and you got a backset on your hands. Some 
systems is strong, and some ain’t so strong. 
My woman’ll go out like a busted bulb, and to 
look at her you’d think she was strong as a 
horse.” It seemed that the short man knew his 
subject. 

“T guess I’d better bail some water on her,” 
said Mr. Ash. 

“T wouldn’t,” the short man counseled. 
“Nature’s workin’ on her right this minute. 
And even if most everybody does monkey 
some with nature, I always say it don’t pay.” 

“Tf I douse her,” said Mr. Ash, on the verge 
of soliloquy, “she’ll be sore. And if I don’t 
douse her, I’ll never hear the last of it. She'll 
swear I wouldn’t lift a hand to bring her back 
from the brink of the grave. It puts a man in 
a fix.” 

As this statement indicated a position be- 
yond advice, no advice was given. 

“T better douse her,” Mr. Ash decided after 
a moment of silence. “She'll get over that 
quicker.” Suiting action to word, he dipped a 
gallon or so of water from the cistern and 
sloshed it over his wife’s face. 

The response was immediate. With un- 
expected suddenness, she sat up and stared 
vacantly about her. “Where is he?” she 
moaned. 

“Who?” asked Mr. Ash. 

“My little Billy!” 

“Oh, him and Jim just took after the cat. 
They left here lickety-split not a minute ago.” 








Immediately Mrs. Ash was her old, vigorous 
self. “Just you wait till I lay hands on that 
young man,” she said. 

As if the threat possessed some magic 
potency, Jim and Bill Ash put in their appear- 
ance at that moment, dashing around the 
corner of the house in full cry after the cat, 
which was holding its lead two leaps ahead of 
them with tail up and ears laid back. 

“Come here,” Mrs. Ash commanded her 
youngest. “I got a crow to pick with you, 
young man.” 

Bill Ash did not advance, neither did he 
retreat. Even in his time 
his mother had picked a 
crow or so, and he knew 
there was no harm in it. 
Besides, one who has just 
met Death and conquered it 
should not be afraid of a 
mere woman, even if she 
does happen to be your 
mother. That personal tri- 
umph still loomed larger 
than anything else in his 
world, and confirmation of 
the wonderful fact seemed, for the moment, 
even more desirable than the cat. “Is it so, 
Maw — what Jim says?” he demanded. 

“No,” said Mrs. Ash. ““What’d he say?” 

“He says I got drownded plumb dead.” 

At this juncture; explanation crowded itself 
upon Jim. “We was tryin’ to catch a toad, 
Maw. It was settin’ on a chip in the cistern and 
I held Bill down to get it. It jumped, and Bill 
slipped, and I yelled.” 

“He jump,” Bill repeated amiably, and none 
doubted that his watery mishap was definitely 
a part of his past. All adjourned to the porch. 

The tall man retraced his steps through the 
house in order that he might be in position to 
apply the good heave when the right moment 
was at hand. Mrs. Ash returned to the porch 
swing. Mr. Ash eased himself against the 
porch rail. The two little Ashes managed to get 
in everybody’s way at once. The short man 
took another firm hold on the piano, braced his 
legs, and yelled, “Hey, let’s go!” 

The good heave was heaved — and there, at 
last, the piano was out on the porch. Not an 
Ash withheld admiration as the work of load- 
ing proceeded, though it was necessary for one 
or the other of the men to pick Bill Ash up and 
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set him down out of the way at different stages 
of the work. Jim was moved by elbow or toe, 
as occasion required. 

“So long,” said the short man, as the tall 
man got the truck under way. 

“So long,” said Mr. Ash. 

“So long,” said Mrs. Ash. 

“So long,” said Jim. 

“So long,” said Bill. 





BEHAVE? 


“Well,” sighed Mrs. Ash, when the truck 
bearing the piano had passed from view, “I 
know where supper is; I can lay hands on it. 
But breakfast, I dunno.” 

“Oh, breakfast ain’t nothin’ to worry 
about,” Mr. Ash assured her. “That’s another 
day. I guess there’s still a few worms in the 
ground. We’ll have catfish for breakfast, if they 
bite.” 


Can we Make our Children 


fl Socratic Dialogue 


wy 


JOHN B. WATSON 


v8. 


WILL DURANT 


Persons of the Dialogue 


JouN H. Ayers — Captain in the Police Department of 
New York City 


Witt Durant — Philosopher; author of The Story of 
Philosophy and Mansions of Philosophy 


HENRY GODDARD LEacH — Editor of Tut Forum 


DONALD F. Rose — Prolific writer and father (he has ten 
children) 


JOHN B. WaTSON— Psychologist; founder of Behav- 
iorism 





Piace — The home of Henry Goddard Leach 
Time — After dinner 


M.. Rose. I realize my presumption 
in opening this discussion, but I want to fore- 
warn you gentlemen that anything you may 
say concerning the training of children — 
mechanical or otherwise — is going to fall on 
appreciative ears. I have in my home ten be- 
haviorists, or misbehaviorists — six of them 
boys and four girls. 

Mr. Durant. Are they all yours? 


Mr. Ross. They are. I’m quite sure of it. 

Mr. Durant. My God! You are a machine! 

Dr. Watson. He has the right to speak as a 
machine. 

Mr. Rose. But not as a super-machinist or 
behaviorist. In fact, I may as well state my 
position right now. My only theory about 
bringing up youngsters is to treat them, if I 
can, as animals with a soul which is beyond 
my reach, beyond my touch, and a_ body 
which is very much within my reach and oc- 
casionally comes under my touch, and between 
those two things, a mind which is in the process 
of formation. It may be unscientific, but I feel 
that I can do more damage to those children 
by regarding them as adjustable mechanisms 
— in other words, by adopting Dr. Watson’s 
doctrine of behaviorism — than I can by leav- 
ing them entirely alone. 

Dr. Watson. Apparently you have the same 
idea as a good many people — that behavior- 
ism means thrusting your own personality on 
a child or trying to train him up the same way 
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you make iron filings come up to a magnet. 

Mr. Rose. Well, what does it mean? 

Dr. Watson. In general terms, it means 
controlling the phenomena which surround 
you. Specifically, it means controlling the en- 
vironment and thereby controlling the be- 
havior of the child. 

Mr. Rose. I can teach one of my boys how 
to reason, and I can stimulate his reasoning 
by conditioning his environment, but I don’t 
want him to reason the way I do; if he did, he 
would be uninteresting to me. To direct him 
mechanically would take the spice out of his 
life and mine too. 

Dr. Watson. I am perfectly willing to let 
the child’s environment shape his life and not 
try to impose any set system at all. I am not 
interested in using him merely as a laboratory 
for behaviorist theories. But if I want to take 
certain reactions out of him, or put others in, I 
know exactly how to do it. 

Mr. Durant. Do you apply mechanical 
principles to the child or do you treat him as a 
living being? 

Dr. Watson. If I want to change him, I 
must apply mechanical principles. For instance, 
if I want to teach him that he shouldn’t jerk 
a glass vase off the table but that he can safely 
take down a wooden box, I set up an electric 
grill around the table and when the child 
reaches for the vase, I give him a little shock 
which makes him draw back his hand; when 
he reaches for the box he is allowed to get it 
and handle it. I can set a mechanism which 
will make him cautious about crossing streets, 
or petting strange dogs, or which will rid him 
of a prejudice against eating in a certain room. 

Mr. Durant. I don’t think you do justice 
to your own intelligence when you speak of 
these methods of teaching the young as setting 
certain mechanisms. I don’t think they are 
mechanisms; they are the operation of a very 
subtle intelligence upon living substance. 
Long before the mechanistic attitude devel- 
oped, human beings brought up children, and 
they brought them up pretty nearly as well as 
we do— some people say better. As for me, 
instead of wondering by what mechanical 
principles I can produce certain stimuli that 
will bring out certain responses in my child, I 
say to myself — “Here is a living, growing, 
sensitive, egotistic, emotional thing. How can 
I deal with it?” This way first of all: I must 
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imagine myself in his—or her — position. 
When I put myself in her place, I think that I 
get the best results. Instead of a mechanical 
approach I would make a vitalistic approach. 

Mk. Ross. As far as Dr. Watson’s mecha- 
nisms are concerned, it seems to me that they 
only scratch the surface. There is some entity 
in a human being that is quite beyond the 
range of test-tube and guinea-pig experimenta- 
tion. Why is it so difficult to do anything with 
these children of mine? Nothing, it seems to 
me as a father, is so tenacious and hard to in- 
fluence as that soul, or whatever it may be, 
that is the essential child. I can impose disci- 
pline on a child, but I know that such disci- 
pline is on the outside and that beneath it is 
the child himself — himself from possibly the 
age of three months. In fact, I sometimes 
think the younger they are, the more positive 
their natures are. Let me illustrate. My family 
is large and there is no opportunity for the 
children to get individual attention. They all 
get the same treatment, yet each is different. 

Dr. Watson. I am surprised that you would 
make such a statement. 

Mr. Ross. I make it out of experience. The 
children are different. I’m asking why. 

Dr. Watson. I can push you right to the 
wall and show that ninety-nine out of a hun- 
dred of their reactions are almost identical. 
Maybe one isa little more irritable and another 
a little more docile; but I am sure that they all 
eat with their forks and comb their hair in the 
morning and wash their faces . . . 

Mr. Rose. I’m not so sure of that. You are 
comparing a trivial matter of washing behind 
the ears... 

Dr. Watson. Trivial? 

Mr. Ross. . . . with differences in char- 
acter so marked that two of the children might 
belong to different families. For instance, I 
have two children within a year of each other. 
One is intensely shy, sensitive, quiet, and al- 
together a high-strung type. The other is 
extremely social, a born organizer at five years 
of age. 

Mr. Durant. Such instances are common, 
Dr. Watson, and they are difficult for me to 
understand in mechanical terms. Furthermore, 
what about the ambition of youth? And what 
about genius? 

Dr. Watson. I guess you have the advan- 
tage of me. I have never seen a genius. I have 
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seen cases where terrific father-fixations stim- 
ulated children to play chess at the age of two 
or three years, with the result that they be- 
came great experts by the time they were 
seven. I have seen the same thing where the 
mother was tremendously interested in having 
her child learn to play the piano. The child’s 
ability in these things is explicable in terms of 
habit formation driven into him through en- 
vironmental settings. 

Mr. Durant. Here is a case that will in- 
terest you. A certain well-known author, 
whom we will call A, belonged to a family 
none of whom could read. His father and 
mother had no intellectual interests, although 
in character they were far superior to their 
children. To me it has always seemed strange 
that A possesses a passion for knowledge. That 
passion received no encouragement; on the 
contrary, every time he was seen with a book 
he was told that reading was a waste of time, a 
strain on his eyes, and why didn’t he go to bed. 
Now if A had had a behavioristic father who 
put books in his hands, encouraged him, and 
shaped him to a literary career, perhaps your 
explanation would hold. But, admitting the 
power of environment and training, I see be- 
hind A’s success as an author this strange 
spark that drives us ahead. You will say that it 
is mystical to speak of a spark, but it is as real 
to me as any material object that I perceive 
with my eyes. 

Dr. Watson. We have no idea, I think, 
what little, insignificant conditioning factors — 
things which usually pass unnoticed — may 
plunge us into terrific, organized forms of 
movement. Since you’ve mentioned ancestry 
— look at mine. As far as I can discover, none 
of my forefathers was an educated individual. 
Somehow I managed to plow through to my 
last year in college, but not until that time did 
I receive a definite stimulus — the one which 
was to shape my career. One day I handed ina 
paper backwards to a professor of philosophy 
— whom, incidentally, I liked a great deal — 
and he flunked me. “It was a good paper,” he 
admitted, “but you handed it in backwards.” 
My reaction was: “I will teach that fellow 
psychology yet.” About eight years later he 
wrote up to Johns Hopkins wanting to know if 
he couldn’t take postgraduate work under me. 

Mr. Durant. In our last conversation* I 
~~ *Ts Man a Machine?” — Tue Forum, November, 1929 
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said that my severest repulsion against mecha- 
nism is that it is an obviously easy explanation, 
I think that your explanation of your success in 
the field of psychology falls in the same cate- 
gory. Reality — especially organic reality — 
is not nearly so simple as the external imagery 
of mechanisms would imply. It can’t be ex- 
plained by a mechanical formula. 

Dr. Watson. The formula, Durant, is al- 
ways ex post facto. No genuine scientist would 
try to find only the facts which fit into the 
formula. The discovery of the last planet, 
Neptune, is an example. When the French and 
British astronomers saw, at certain times, vari- 
ations in the orbit of a planet adjacent to the 
Earth, it would have been quite possible for 
them to assume that the now commonly ac- 
cepted mechanical formulation of the uni- 
verse had broken down. They might have as- 
sumed that there was some extra-mechanical 
principle at work up there that accounted for 
the misbehavior of the planet. But, instead, 
they stuck to the theory that had been worked 
out on the basis of other facts, and deduced 
from it that the presence of an unknown planet 
at a certain spot would explain everything. 
When the telescopes were trained on that 
spot, the planet — Neptune — was found. 
The astronomers didn’t have to give up their 
mechanical principle. They did, of course, have 
to modify their particular formula to fit the 
newly discovered facts. Every formula must 
be so modified as science develops; none is 
adequate for all future developments and 
we don’t expect any one of them to last 
forever. But the mechanical principle behind 
the formulas will hold. 

Mr. Durant. Consider those very astrono- 
mers of whom you speak. I see them — and 
other human beings — struggling for knowl- 
edge. I see them facing all sorts of difficulties. 
I see them attempting to do things that may be 
of no material use — all because of some splen- 
did lust for advancement and self-development. 
Those men who discovered Neptune had to 
defy all the weariness of the flesh. Their work 
is an example of what I call the upward ur- 
gency of life. I ask you, do you believe that the 
curiosity, the eagerness, the patience, and — 
you will pardon the word — the genius of the 
man who discovered that star can honestly be 
explained by a mechanical principle? 

Mr. Leacu. Durant, a little while ago you 
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mentioned a vitalistic approach in the training 
of children. I wish you would enlarge a bit 
upon your conception of the vitalistic principle. 
Have you any guesses as to what it is all about, 
or how the human mind is going to pry into it? 

Mr. Durant. I thought I had already said 
more than I knew. 

Dr. Watson. Maybe we both have. 

Mr. Durant. It is possible that Dr. Watson, 
with whom I disagree so much in theory, is, in 
practice, on the right track. Perhaps if we could 
come back here three centuries hence, we 
should find psychologists making or remaking 
human beings just as the physicists to-day 
have remade the external world. But — this 
is the basis of my argument — I think it will 
only be by the most sympathetic attempt to un- 
derstand living things 
as living that this will 
be accomplished. 

Dr. Watson. But 
right now we have de- 
veloped a_ technique 
which will allow us to 
do exactly that — to 
make and remake hu- 
man beings. 

Mr. Rose. To make 
them? 

Dr. Watson. We 
have gone a long way 
toward understanding 
the composition of an 
amoeba, and I don’t 
believe that it will be 
any two million years or even fifty years be- 
ore, ... 

Mr. Rose. Maybe any minute now! 

Dr. Watson. Yes, maybe any minute — 
before we can build a single-cell organism like 
the ameeba. It is not proven, but nevertheless 
I firmly believe that if the necessity arises, we 
will grow men in test tubes from the ordinary 
chemical units now on the shelves of our lab- 
oratories, plus a very much more accurate 
knowledge of physiochemistry than we possess 
at the present time. And as for remaking hu- 
man beings — and this subject is the one which 
primarily concerns us, since we are speaking of 
training children — as I said, we have even 
now developed a technique which allows us to 
build up various types of individuals and by 
which we can instill what you gentlemen would 
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probably term “a personality” of one kind or 
another into the child. 

Mr. Rose. Can you take a pair of identical 
twins and raise one of them intelligent and the 
other one dumb? 

Dr. Watson. I don’t use the term intelli- 
gent. | don’t know what people mean when 
they use it. 

Mr. Rose. My sister has no children of her 
own. She adopted two month-old babies at 
the same time. She brought them up alike. 
One is what I would call in my unscientific 
fashion “an intelligent child.” The other one 
will never be intelligent. 

Dr. Watson, If you will let me pick out two 
individuals, both of whom are healthy organic 
machines, I will guarantee to make either one 
of them intelligent. I 
will make one a musi- 
cian and the other a 
sailor — or any voca- 
tion that you choose. 

Mr. Rose. What 
interests me most, Dr. 
Watson — and I spoke 
of it a while ago — is 
that individuality, so 
far as I can observe, 
is not made. We can 
talk about embryologi- 
cal responses and so 
forth, but somehow or 
other children are in- 
tensely individual from 
the time they are a few 
months old. They are emotionally different. 

Dr. Watson. I can make and remake their 
emotional set-up at will. Here is a specific 
example. It was a pride of ours to raise our chil- 
dren without fears. . . . 

Mr. Rose. I was able to do that before I 
ever heard of behaviorism. 

Dr. Watson. You probably were. But to 
come back to my example: The children had 
been accustomed to sleeping alone in the dark. 
One night a heavy screen toppled over. The 
children were frightened and henceforth had 
to have the light on and the door open. I re- 
conditioned them. Little by little I dimmed the 
light and each night I closed the door a bit 
more, In five days they were back to normal. 

Mr. Durant. It seems to me that that is 
another example of calling a process mechani- 
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cal when it is really the operation of a very 
subtle intelligence upon living substance. 

Dr. Watson. But an individual living ab. 
solutely alone, with no human hand to set the 
situation, will display a great number of con- 
ditioned responses based on the phenomena of 
nature. A clap of thunder, the eruption of a 
volcano — these will set up a reaction in him 
that will cause him to run away. 

Mr. Durant. How would you explain the 
fact that this susceptible organism, man, has 
not been overwhelmed by these stimuli but 
has turned around and practically mastered 
them? He has doubled the length of his life, he 
has changed America from a wilderness in two 
hundred years. In short, he has shown every- 
where astounding resourcefulness in molding 
his environment to his own desire. Is that 
characteristic of a machine? 

Dr. Watson. I don’t think that is wholly 
peculiar to man, do you? 

Mr. Durant. It is true of all life. 

Captain Ayers. Can a policeman offer an 
opinion on this question? 

Mr. Leacn. Surely. We want to hear from 
the layman as well as the scientist. 

Captain Ayers. Dr. Watson has made an 
effort to show that by mechanical means we 
may interfere with or control the actions of the 
human animal. But does that prove we can 
consider a child as nothing more than a ma- 
chine? Or that we can do away with common 
sense in raising them? Doesn’t it just prove 
that certain mechanical operations that are the 


result of natural impulses contained within 
that body may be interfered with, just as the 
working of any machine constructed by the 
hand of man may be upset by throwing a 
monkey wrench into the works? Because we 
are able to interfere with the performance of a 
machine, does not prove that we know any- 
thing about the nature of the impulse behind 
it or within it. 

Mr. Durant. Exactly! Dr. Watson, you 
have said a good many things about your 
ability to shape people in various ways. Cer- 
tainly. Thank God, we can shape life in a 
great many ways; but the life has to be there 
to start with. It has to have all sorts of im- 
pulses, desires, and sensitivities if we are to do 
anything with it. In short, it is because of 
these non-mechanical elements in these living 
organisms that we can get certain results by 
applying, in our haphazard and imperfect 
ways, what you call mechanisms and what | 
call an attempt to understand living, growing, 
and willful beings. 

Dr. Watson. Except for that little, funda- 
mental difference of names, we seem to agree 
entirely. 

Mr. Rose. But how about my children? 
With the permission, perhaps the approval, of 
both Dr. Watson and Mr. Durant, I presume 
it will be all right for me to go ahead and teach 
my boys to treat their bodies like machines, 
make them efficient, and then behave like 
men. Is that right? 

Mr. Durant. You’re the Daddy! 


Next month Will Durant and Howard Mumford Jones 
will debate the question: 
“Are the Cultural ABC’s Softening Our Brains?” 
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Dishonest Business 


by JOHN T. FLYNN 


I LAY DOWN this proposition — that the 
ethics of business is on a very low plane. By 
ethics I mean the science of conduct. Ethics 
sets up tests by which conduct is adjudged 
right or wrong. When we speak of the ethics of 
a given man, we refer to those rules of conduct 
by which he governs his life — not some nebu- 
lous, half-perceived code which, under pressure, 
he is willing to admit may be better. When we 
speak of the ethics of a group, we refer not to 
the more elevated moral principles which guide 
a few of the advanced members of the group, 
but to the generally accepted notions of per- 
missible conduct which dominate the group as 
a whole. 

I wish, therefore, to warn here against two 
forms of argument which must be ruled out in 
discussing this subject. First, it will not do to 
point to the exalted principles of a few excep- 
tionally strong business men as examples of the 
high character of business as a whole. Second, 
it will not do to point to the conduct of business 
men outside of business. Outside of business 
we will find business men, as a rule, behaving 
in accordance with a more exacting ethical 
code. It is in the transaction of their business 
that they conform to those lower ethical stand- 
ards of which I complain. It is to their business 
ethics, not their social ethics, that I am now 
addressing my criticisms. 

Let me add another observation by way of 
clarifying my position. I do not say that busi- 
ness men are scoundrels. Indeed I know they 
are not. These gentlemen, before they are busi- 
ness men, are men, and as such have a collec- 
tion of frailties to which all save a few heroic 
souls are heir. In business they react to certain 
influences which may be relied on to produce 
the same effect upon any man. 


WAR AND BUSINESS 


E say all is fair in love and war. 
Love and war are pursuits. We might more 
truthfully say that all is fair when a man secs 
off in pursuit of something. The extent to which 


he unloads his ordinary social, human, and 
ethical standards will depend upon the violence 
of the pursuit. In war he resorts to lies, decep- 
tion, cruelty, theft upon a grand scale, to say 
nothing of a host of nastier little sins such as 
pomposity and intolerance. Business is a 
pursuit. It is the pursuit of money. And if the 
pursuit of profits in business is not character- 
ized by immoralities as dark as those which 
disfigure war, it is merely because the chase is 
not animated by so much violence. The mood 
and tempo of the pursuit is calmer. We hear 
business men spoken about as honest and 
honorable. They are honest and honorable in 
accordance with the specifications of those 
terms current in the business world. But the 
business man’s definition of honesty and honor 
is broad enough to include a good deal of con- 
duct which the moralist must condemn. 

The modern, speechmaking business man 
loves to dilate upon his great advance from the 
rude morals of the last generation. To-day he 
gives sixteen ounces to every pound, puts the 
truth upon his labels, points with pride to his 
“one-price” policy, and stands back of the 
integrity of his goods. His unregenerate pro- 
genitor weighed his thumb in with his goods, 
used labels as false as a circus poster, charged 
any price he could get, and proceeded generally 
on the theory that the man who bought had to 
take care of himself in the transaction. There 
is no doubt our modern business man does not 
resort to these petty-larcenous practices to 
the same degree as his praying and hymn- 
singing predecessor. 

The reformation, however, has not been 
wholly the product of spiritual processes. The 
inspector of weights and measures, the pure 
food laws (bitterly contested), the Federal 
Trade Commission, and the general statutes 
have had something to do with the reformation. 
The rest of it has been the product of two other 
forces: society has organized against the busi- 
ness man, and business men have organized 
against each other. The retailers have organ- 
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ized to force the jobbers to deal fairly with 
them. The jobbers have extorted a more equit- 
able basis of dealing from the manufacturers. 
The manufacturers have compelled better 
weight and quality at the hands of the pro- 
ducers of raw materials. 

Education has also had its effect. This always 
makes for refinement, even in the processes of 
sin. The illiterate gangster fetches his victim 
a crisp blow over the sconce and helps himself 
to the victim’s valuables in the most direct 
manner. But this is crude, messy, dangerous, 
even revolting to a man of delicate sensibilities. 
The educated brigand naturally turns to sub- 
tler, safer, more profitable, and more refined 
methods. He becomes a fake stock salesman, 
or perhaps: a promoter. So, too, our modern 
business man achieves the aim of all commer- 
cial sinners — which is profit— not by the 
petty-larcenous methods of the old-fashioned 
grocer, but by the more refined and respectable 
methods of the corporation director. 
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The Staten Island ferryman who started life with a skiff and a pair 


DISEASES OF BUSINESS 

‘i PETTY vices were peculiar 
to little business and to little business 
men. Big business has outgrown them 
as a man outgrows the diseases of 
childhood. But, unhappily, he develops 
maladies peculiar to his mature years. 
He may not have the measles, the 
whooping cough, and the mumps, but 
this does not mean that he is necessarily 
in perfect health. He may develop a 
bad case of rheumatism or gout. 

The new diseases of big business 
have to do rather with what might be 
called a serious impairment of the fi- 
duciary relation. Big business is now 
owned by corporations, and the corpo- 
rations in turn are owned by thousands 
of stockholders. As a rule, these stock- 
holders are helpless against the manag- 
ers. I do not mean that all corporation 
managers take advantage of this help- 
lessness to rob the stockholders. I do 

‘not mean that any considerable num- 
ber do not give their stockholders a 


Ot pretty good brand of management. 


But I do believe that the current brand 
of ethics looks with tolerance upon a 
reasonable latitude within which di- 
rectors may exploit their corporations 
for their own enrichment. 

Let me point to an example. The Chicago, 
Milwaukee, and St. Paul Railroad failed five 
years ago. It had been a prosperous road and 
its failure shocked the country. The resulting 
receivership brought its recent history into 
the open. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion investigated its affairs and among other 
things here is what it found: 

One director was also head of a great copper 
producing corporation. He encouraged a policy 
of electrifying the road, and when this was 
voted through, he sold the road four million 
dollars’ worth of copper. Then the road needed 
power. He organized a power company, made 
millions out of the capital structure of the new 
company because of its contracts with the 
railroad, and under these contracts supplied 
power at a price far higher than that paid by 
many smaller users. 

Another director was also interested in the 
copper and power contracts. 

Still another director, acting for the road, 
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bought a bankrypt railroad. He got 
the St. Paul to assume about seven- 
teen million dollars’ worth of bonds 
at par, guaranteeing principal and in- 
terest at five per cent, and he paid ten 
dollars a share for the stock. Before he 
contracted the St. Paul into this oner- 
ous and costly deal, the stock of the 
defunct road had been selling for a dol- 
lar or two a share, and the bonds were 
way below par. When questioned 
about this business, his memory, as so 
often happens with corporation mag- 
nates on the witness stand, completely 
broke down. 

The bankers for the road negotiated 
a heavy loan in France. Later some 
$34,000,000 of these French bonds 
made their way into the office of an 
allied banker. The road’s bankers 
then proposed to retire as many of 
these French bonds as they could buy 
up, all the time knowing where they 
could buy them cheap. The road agreed 
to pay these bankers fifty per cent of 
everything they saved. So they went 
over and took up the $34,000,000 in 
bonds for $29,000,000. Thus they 
cleaned up a pretty penny on the rail- 
road which they were supposed to be 
advising financially. 

All this, of course, was concurred in by the 
other directors, most of whom were allied with 
these directors or bankers in some way. And it 
was done to a railroad which was moving with 
alarming swiftness toward ruin. Before the 
final crash, the directors — or most of them — 
had unloaded their stocks on the unsuspecting 
public. When the road went into the hands of a 
receiver, the bankers cleverly manipulated 
the processes of ruin so as to put themselves in 
control. They then set in motion certain very 
well understood and standardized schemes for 
pushing the bondholders out of the picture at a 
heavy loss, enabling the promoters to get con- 
trol of the stock at a song and make a hand- 
some killing on it. 

The only reason for telling this story is that 
these directors were men in the very front rank 
of business life. And their conduct in the man- 
agement of this railroad has had no effect what- 
ever upon their high standing. They would be 

eagerly welcomed into any board of directors. 
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WILLIAM HENRY VANDERBILT 


Who inberited seventy-five million dollars and left two hundred million 


when be died 


OIL AN EXAMPLE 


Au THIS is not very far from what 
went on in the oil industry. Much type has been 
consumed retailing the machinations of Sin- 
clair and Doheny in bribing a high officer of 
the government and in defying the courts. 
What has been lost sight of is that these gen- 
tlemen, as well as the heads of a dozen other 
oil companies, were engaged in operations from 
which they were profiting personally at the 
expense of their stockholders. One such exam- 
ple was that of Colonel Stewart. But Stewart 
was only one of half a dozen corporation heads 
in that same deal to milk their own corpora- 
tions. And the conduct of these men was 
approved throughout, not merely by a few 
familiars, but by their directors, numbering 
half a hundred men who might be considered 
among the leaders in the oil industry. They 
could see nothing in all of these transactions 
to warrant any lack of confidence in the 
conspirators. 
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Another queer slant on the business com- 
munity concerns the trust relation. The sensa- 
tional phenomenon of the present moment is 
the investment trust. What is an investment 
trust? It is a device by which the small investor 
is given, through pooling and central manage- 
ment, the benefit, first, of diversification in his 
investments, and second, of expert selection and 
direction. And now we see investment trusts 
being organized weekly by investment bankers. 
In certain cases one investment banking house 
will sponsor two, three, four, or more such 
trusts. Here, then, is a banking house of issue 
with stocks to sell, controlling an investment 
trust with money to buy stocks. Some of these, 
of course, are real investment trusts; but, as a 
matter of fact, a good many of them are just 
catch-alls for stocks and bonds of investment 
houses. Yet upon their directorates will be 
found hundreds of leaders in business all over 
the country. Upon what principles of ethics 
can this situation be defended? 


MERGERS 


—_— current phenomenon of in- 
dustry and trade is the merger. Here is a great 
department store. Its owner is a gentleman of 
large kidney in his community. He is the big 
frog in his small pond, and we know from ex- 
perience that he enjoys his position. Yet we 
find him selling his department store to a chain 
and exchanging the position of master and 
mogul for that of local manager or third vice- 
president in the chain — his cherished inde- 
pendence all gone. Why does he do this? The 
answer, in many instances at least, will be 
found in the fact that the chain offers him a 
solution of that age-old problem of eating his 
cake and having it too. A department store 
which he could not possibly sell for five million 
is turned into the merger at ten million. The 
department store manager takes his price in 
stock. Then he can slowly feed that stock into 
the market. After a while he has sold enough 
to get back his five million purchase price in 
cash, and he still has that much stock interest 
in the chain. He may not succeed in this 
heavenly scheme, but at least that is the idea. 
And this is back of most of the mergers which 
are now amazing the stock market. 

When a businéss man talks about modern 
business ethics and the new codes, he usually 
has in mind the change which has come about 
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in the relations of competitors. The president of 
the Bolt, Nut, and Rivet Manufacturers’ 
Association tells the Pennsylvania Chamber of 
Commerce that the growing evil of modern 
business is selfishness. However, the bolt and 
nut men have met this dragon and slain it, 
They have “developed a degree of unselfishness 
never before attained either in our industry or 
any other we know anything about.” And what 
does this unselfishness consist in? It has come 
about by having all the nut and bolt and rivet 
manufacturers get together. Instead of fighting 
each other until nuts and rivets were within 
the reach of the poorest home, they now stand 
together as a group. “We can look the world in 
the face with pride,” he announces, because 
now “our competitors are our friends.” But 
what about the people who must buy rivets 
from them? What dividends are they getting 
in this glorious piece of unselfishness? 

This union of competitors is looked upon by 
a good many people as one of the most dis- 
turbing and pernicious tendencies in modern 
business. I certainly look upon it as such, and I 
am neither against big business nor against 
group action. But I have seen a good deal of 
what the unregulated combination of competi- 
tors in industry means for the public. 


THE BUILDING TRADES 


I saT for months listening to Samuel 
Untermeyer as he brought to light the practices 
of the building construction and materials in- 
dustry of New York in the famous Lockwood. 
investigation. Conspiracies against the public 
interest, against the house builder and house 
owner, not only in violation of law, but in 
violation of every principle of humanity; con- 
tracts founded on lies and deception; trade 
cliques hidden behind all kinds of false pre- 
tensions; chicanery, rigged-up prices, fake 
bids; bribery of public officials, labor union 
officers, rival agents — subterfuges of every 
sort to fool the public into thinking that com- 
petition still existed. The serious thing about 
all this was that it was traced, not to a few 
unscrupulous brigands, but to hundreds of 
firms and even thousands of individual firm 
members and corporation officials — many of 
them men whose names would have been in- 
cluded in almost any list of leading citizens. 

And all this was carried on in the name of 
that beautiful idea of self-government in in- 
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dustry, which is nothing more or less than a 
choice piece of bunk meaning “industry organ- 
ized against the public.” In the one instance 
cited it resulted in one of the most reprehen- 
sible conspiracies against a whole city ever 
unearthed, and it produced losses of hundreds 
of millions of dollars to the people of New 
York. 

I think business will begin to get a little 
better when business leaders stop talking about 
how they got over the measles and mumps and 
begin diagnosing their adult ills; when they 
stop boasting about their regeneration and 


begin to set up an ethical ideal for business in 
its modern forms. In these forms the leaders of 
business are officials bearing the same relation 
to their stockholders that public officials bear 
to the voters. At present, business is shot 
through with all those forms of dishonesty 
which we know so well in public life and which 
come under the general head of graft. When 
every form of grafting in business is recognized 
for what it is, and business organizations begin 
to denounce it and punish it, then — and not 
until then — will we see business moving up to 
a higher ethical level. 


To be answered by Dr. Julius Kiein of the Department of Commerce 


Ladies of the Platform 


by EUDORA RAMSAY RICHARDSON 


ies devices: 
in the home, birth control, 
clubs, equal suffrage, and other 
forms of emancipation combin- 
ing to create a new profession 
for women, have contributed 
the “lady speaker” to modern 
society. Until recently, as time 
is measured, women suffered 
from theinferiority complex set 
up within them by the Apostle 
Paul. During our childhoods 
those of us who are now flirting with the mid- 
thirties classified all women who lifted their 
voices in public with the Siamese Twins and 
the snake-eater at the circus. The church, 
which offered women about their only chance 
for activities outside the home, was still en- 
deavoring to suppress their vocal participation 
in its work. Had not the Apostle said clearly: 
“Let your women keep silent in the churches; 
for it is not permitted unto them to speak”? 
So, deep into the subconscious went the in- 
hibition. 

Finally, along came the higher critics to junk 
many of the misogynic philosopher’s precepts, 
and forthwith women shed their traditional 
complexes as easily as water moccasins shuffle 
off their skins with the coming of spring. The 
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public speaking class attached 
itself to the club, the Young 
Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, the summer assembly, 
and to practically every other 
organization that exists to lift 
the cultural or religious level 
of the world. After a woman 
makes the first plunge and rises, 
still conscious, above the sea 
of upturned faces, she has fixed 
within her a longing for the 
limelight which throws into dank shadow the 
simpler pleasures that once diverted her. 

Why is it that the ladies feel this irrepressible 
urge to speak? A career on the platform, even 
for the few who attain real eminence, offers 
scanty reward in specie. For the woman who 
does not furnish entertainment beyond her 
community and its purlieus there is almost no 
compensation at all. The services of the half- 
dozen feminine celebrities who receive a 
hundred dollars or more for their lectures are 
not conspicuously in demand. The small clubs 
either append to their courteous invitations 
apologies for the emptiness of their treasuries 
or state tactfully that a ten-dollar honorarium 
is all they can afford. Fifty dollars from a large 
city club the speaker views as rare munificence, 
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and twenty-five dollars is considered adequate 
generosity. So conscious are many organiza- 
tions of the honor they confer by opening their 
meetings to speakers that they do not even offer 
to pay expenses. The president of a state 
association of university women, proffering the 
hospitality of her platform, recently explained 
pathetically that there was no money for 
railroad fare. Since the speaker invited could 
not then contribute fifty dollars to the cause, 
she was forced to refuse the honor in favor of 
some more affluent member of the profession. 
One woman who has made thirty-one speeches 
in the last twelve months confesses to a total 
income from them of one hundred and forty 
dollars. 


_ THE ITCH FOR FLATTERY 


. HE ADULATION which all women crave, 
and which can be given in full measure only to 


those who stand now and then in the public 
eye, is their chief compensation. And how 
gratifyingly the audiences do flock around the 
ladies of the platform! They may be frugal with 


money, but they are prodigal with adjectives. ’ 


Women restrained in other social relationships 
will compliment the visiting speaker on every- 
thing from her subject matter, her voice, her 
gestures and posture, to the clothes she wears 
and the shape of her teeth. Since the serpent 
made pleasingly effective remarks to the myth- 
ical mother of the race, daughters of Eve have 
found flattery sufficient excuse for continuing 
many sorts of endeavor. So don’t believe the 
woman who dwells in high-sounding euphem- 
isms upon the sacrificial quality of the public 
service she renders. Remember that she is 
having the time of her life whenever she appears 
before an audience. She is achieving something 
she interprets as self-expression; she is escaping 
a domesticity which bores her; she is feeding an 
ego other relationships have left undernour- 
ished; she is broadening her social contacts; 
and she is getting the sort of publicity in which 
little minds delight. 
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With praise flowing freely, whether deserved 
or undeserved, it is not surprising that the 
ladies of the platform are egotistical, or that 
sooner or later we develop an overconfidence 
that causes us to appear before audiences with 
insultingly insufficient preparation. Just let us 
speak long enough and we become insufferable 
asses. We gather our platform manners about 
us like a cloak that protects us from the elbows 
of the common herd, and we carry them wher- 
ever we go. In an exaggerated consciousness of 
our own mental powers we tend to underesti- 
mate the quality of public intelligence. The 
woman who has listened long enough to the 
flattery of female audiences begins to think of 
herself as a sort of demigoddess. From the 
imaginary height upon which she has placed 
herself she stoops toward the world, the pro- 
fessional smile seldom leaving her benign 
countenance. 

While the presidents of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs and the Presidents- 
General of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution and others who head large national 
bodies of women cannot be said to be typical of 
the ladies of the platform, they are the summa- 
tion of:all the qualities public speaking engen- 
ders in'women. Addressing group after group of 


their own dear followers, receiving flattery, 


flowers, and other tributes both material and 
spiritual, they open to their adoring worlds 


like day lilies in May sunshine. Their counte- 
ances testify that they have achieved the 


summum bonum of human existence and are 
satisfied. God’s in His Heaven, and during 
their administrations all will be right with the 
world. So, enriched by happiness and love, they 
seek to bring joy to those who hear them. Dear 
ladies they are — sweet and charming, using 
their golden gift of oratory to brighten other 
women’s dark corners. 


WHERE IT ALL BEGAN 


“wo GREAT conflicts, which the World 
War brought to successful conclusion, were the 
means of rallying the oratorical clans — the 
one leading to emancipation for half the people 
and the other to bondage for all of them. Equal 
suffrage and temperance called women from 
the hearth to the stump and set the pattern for 
two types of oratory enduring even to this day. 
The “causes” developed the militant and the 
sob-sister — the suffragists leaning to militancy 
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and the temperancers to pathos, Women soon 
found that fighting in public and crying in 
public had it all over the domestic demonstra- 
tions.in which they had engaged through ages 
past. The lady with the face of a Puritan maiden 
and the ambition of a Cromwell, who escaped 
from the restrictions imposed by a ministerial 
husband, a New England pastorate, and a deli- 
cate child, into the hearts and platforms of the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, began 
to glow with a sense of her own importance and 
the bigness of the cause, the success of which 
seemed to depend upon the persuasive quality 
of her oratory. The suffragists realized very 
soon that advocacy of the larger homemaking 
was vastly more enjoyable than wielding mops 
and dustpans and rolling pins. 

Never believe the stories of hard- 
ships which the graying veterans 
delight in telling. While the guns 
were spitting fire and the bombs 
were bursting in air, a good time 
was being had by all. Women love 
being martyrs — and martyrdom on 
the stump has all the publicity fea- 
tures and none of the discomforts 
of burning at the stake. The per- 
fectly normal craving for adventure, 
which women have endeavored to 
suppress, found its first satisfaction 
in the good old forensic days. 
Until prohibition became a law, if | 
not a fact, and women lost some 
of their eagerness to vote because 
the privilege was granted them, fledgling 
orators grew their wings and learned to soar 
far above their mundane sphere. There was 
gloom in oratorical circles during the hiatus 
following the two federal victories, and it 
lasted until the ladies were launched upon 
other troubled waters. 

sa THE TEST OF TEARS 
A HE women who have been plying the 

speaker’s trade longest are those who stand on 
religious platforms. Religious speakers are 
born — not made. The person who excels be- 
fore the church group must know how to make 
the people cry, for a religious talk falls quite 
flat if it does not cause a quick and fluent re- 
action of the lachrymal glands. A woman whom 
I love for her humorous, cheerful attitude to- 
ward life could safely sign a contract to reduce 
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to tears in three minutes all within range of her 
voice and to make them admit that they had 
enjoyed their grief. That is art — and vastly 
more: it is genius that comes as a gift from 
heaven. The recipient of such divine benefi- 
cence is always in demand, for there is nothing 
more relaxing to taut nerves than a good, 
hearty cry that shakes our very soul to its 
depths. 

Every major. denomination now employs 
lady speakers to do its chores. In. these ranks 
are to be found women who formerly stumped 
for suffrage and those who bore some of the 
burden of the prohibition campaigns. Chiefly 
representing missionary societies and junior 
activities, the sisters of the religious platform 

ply their trade for salaries calculat- 
ed to contribute more to treasures 
in heaven than to the amassing of 
worldly wealth. Ladies must speak, 
whether or not speaking produces a 
wage upon which fadies may live 
in affluence. Theirs not to. reason 
why; theirs but to speak or die. 
For presidents of women’s socie- 
ties the classic figure seems to 
be six hundred dollars and travel- 
ing expenses. The ladies are not 
to be pitied, however. As they go 
their rounds, they are entertained 
royally by the sisters and some- 
times by the brethren, and they 
think of themselves as occupying 
pedestals of unique height and 
importance. They visit the churches, conduct 
classes for Sunday school teachers and other 
workers, descend frequently upon the denom- 
inational colleges, and are specialists in the 
technique of conventions. 


SNOOPING FOR SUBJECTS 


. USED to know one college visiter who 
bore the opprobrious nickname of Mrs. Pious 
Meddler. Like most of her kind, she talked in 
saccharine tones of home, heaven, and mother, 
laying constant claims to recent divine revela- 
tions and in odd moments spying upon stu- 
dent recreations. After her visits to the col- 
leges, complaints invariably came from devout 
brethren who deplored that students at a de- 
nominational school should engage in so un- 
holy a pastime as dancing. It is the pious med- 
dlers’ right to “compound for sins they are in- 
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clined to by damning those they have no mind 
to.” Like the churches they represent, these 
ladies of the religious platform endeavor to 
preserve the traditions. They are employed to 
serve the people sedatives that will help them 
bear the hardships of this world and think on 
the joys of heaven. They inveigh against 
progress because progress involves a mental 
exercise that may be deleterious to orthodoxy. 
Indeed, no toilers ever worked better than 
they or were ever more deserving of the 
plaudit, “Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant.” 

There is nothing more remarkable than the 
ingenuity with which platform reformers of 
the female variety turn all 
topics toward the channel 
of their special interest. We 
have one in the South who 
is inoculated with the belief 
that the Lord has ordained 
her to save the world from 
anarchy, atheism, bolshe- 
vism, and free love. Like 
an alarm clock, which no- 
body loves although it ren- 
ders a valuable service, she 
strikes her warning whenev- 
er an audience is available. 

In everything new she sees 

the dire handwriting on the 

wall. The movements for 

the reduction of armament, 

for training rather than pun- 

ishing criminals, for the aboli- 

tion of capital punishment, new theories bear- 
ing upon child training, the revolt against 
militarism — all these she declares to have 
their origin in communism. Schools, colleges, 
and universities she suspects of waving the red 
flag and of teaching free love. Her audiences 
tremble while she tells them of the rapid 
spread of atheism, of the sexual outrages in 
the colleges, of the strikes communists are ex- 
citing, of the threatened overthrow of our dear 
capitalistic form of government, and of the 
imminent junking of our revealed religion, our 
home, and our family life. She ended an address 
recently with this oratorical peroration: 

“We must be under some flag. Through 
ignorance shall we unconsciously drift toward 
the red flag of atheism, communism, and sex 
freedom, or shall we be aroused in time to see 
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that our youth is trained in those principles 
that have made this government the happiest 
and greatest government on earth? Shall we 
not see that in our country there is allegiance 
to one flag— not the red flag, but the red, 
white, and blue?” 

This speaker works in the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. Her kind abound, moreover, 
among the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion. I recently heard one daughter who ranks 
high in this society classify all opposing the 
cruiser bill as pacifists desiring to undermine 
the government. “You have no idea,” she said 
in effect, “what insidious forces are at work, 
Pacifists do not sleep. The D.A.R. must be 

vigilant if the country is to 
be saved.” Earnest souls are 
these ladies, appointed to 
check the forces of disrup- 
tion. 


LADY WAGS 


Boyes WoRSE. than 


the reformer is the lady hu- 
morist, though fortunately 
she comes of a rarer species. 
While hundreds and thou- 
sands of women set about 
to reform the world, only a 
few try intentionally to 
make it laugh. Of course 
we should be grateful for 
all the good laughs life 
gives us, yet it is most an- 
noying to feel that your ris- 
ibles ought to be affected by the sort of thing 
the lady humorist intends to be funny. As soon, 
however, as a woman gets a reputation as a 
wit, audiences find amusement in anything she 
says. So, never forgetting that she is an enor- 
mously funny person, she gets funnier and fun- 
nier as time goes on. Here is a sample of the 
wit of the lady humorist: 

“T didn’t know until an hour ago whom I 
was to present this afternoon,” said a woman 
appointed to introduce a visiting speaker. 
“The chairman, who probably didn’t know 
either, said to me the other day, ‘What differ- 
ence does it make? What’s in a name? A ros 
would smell as sweet by any other.’ Which 
didn’t help me much because I came here to 
introduce this speaker, not to smell him.” The 
audience, primed for its réle, laughed loudly. 
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A lady humorist presented the Governor of 
her state somewhat as follows. “When I agreed 
to preside to-day, I wasn’t told that his Excel- 
lency would be the speaker. The chairman said 
that she was handing me a pig in a poke. Now I 
ask you, does the Governor look like a pig?” 
(Mirth from the audience.) “I’m not used to 
presenting governors, so I went to the state 
seal for inspiration. There I found a man with 
his foot on another man’s neck, with sic semper 
tyrannis written beneath the picture. It oc- 
curred to me that the seal might represent the 
Governor and the state legislature, for the 
Governor certainly has his foot on the neck of 
the legislature.” 

The audience laughed again. His Excellency 
forced a dry little smile. He was trying to 
swallow gamely his first gulp of the humor 
ladled out by the ladies of the platform. 


POLITICAL AMAZONS 


oLitics offer a fine new field for the 
ladies. In fact, the war horses of suffrage would 
lead dull lives if it were not for an occasional 
political campaign in which we could step 
again to martial music, heads thrown back, 
nostrils dilated, manes tossing in the wind. Like 
Civil War veterans on Decoration Day, we 
who received our training from Mrs. Catt, 
Hannah J. Patterson, and Mrs. Frank J. 
Shuler fall in line when the politicians issue 
their calls to arms. As the bands begin to play 
and the banners to wave, we return to the ele- 
ment we love, just as old soldiers come back to 
Gettysburg. The last presidential campaign, 
with its vitriol, its vituperation, and its 
invective hurled in every direction, furnished 
those who used to stump for suffrage more fun 
than we have had since we harangued the 
legislatures and picketed the White House. The 
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old-line suffragists were to be found in the 
ranks of both Mr. Hoover and Mr. Smith, 
speaking with the oratorical fire we feared we 
had lost when the “cause” was won. There is 
nothing that can stir us like a good, live fight; 
there is nothing that can thrill us like a band. 
The orators, formerly of both suffrage and anti- 
suffrage persuasion, are permanently listed 
with the speakers’ bureaus of the parties. 

So the ladies of the platform are in their 
heyday at last. Cultural clubs want book 
reviews and literary addresses. Parent-Teacher 
Associations must be guided by pedagogical 
speeches. Civic organizations must be whooped 
up periodically. Groups with raisons d’étre — 
religious, charitable, or fraternal — are de- 
manding our gratuitous services, and the 
politicians are welcoming our speeches so long 
as we do not ask for a share of the spoils. When 
the Southern Baptists recently, relegating to 
back seats the Apostle Paul and his advocate 
from Kentucky, permitted the president of the 
Women’s Missionary Union to address their 
convention, one of the few remaining fortifica- 
tions of the conservatives was taken. In addi- 
tion to the old platforms we have stormed, we 
are constantly finding new ones, perhaps of 
our own building. Corresponding to every 
organization the ingenuity of man can con- 
coct, a woman’s group springs into being so that 
no mother’s daughter should want for a chance 
to give voice to the faith that is in her. Business 
and professional women, Altrusans, Quotans, 
federated women, daughters of all the fathers 
— from the Pilgrims down — are learning to 
roar like Lions, to flap like Eagles, to gallop 
like Elks, to hammer like Masons, to hoot like 
Owls, and to enter into the puerile pursuits in 
which Rotarians and Kiwanians delight. Let 
no man dare enjoin us to keep silent! 








What I Believe 


Living Philosophies = IV 
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by FRIDTJOF NANSEN 


Norwegian explorer, scholar, diplomat 
Awarded Nobel Peace Prize 1922 


I T IS STRANGE how very rarely one hears 
men explain frankly and clearly their faith, 
what they actually believe in their innermost 
selves and in their sincerest moments; what 
higher powers they admit, if any; what future. 
Is this because of a kind of shyness, a considera- 
tion for the convictions of others which they do 
not wish to disturb? Or is it because many peo- 
ple have not been able to arrive at any conclu- 
sion as to what they actually believe? Perhaps 
both. When Charles Darwin was asked about 
his faith, he answered: “What my own views 
may be is a question of no consequence to any- 
one but myself. But, as you ask, I may state 
that my judgment often fluctuates... . I 
think that generally (and more and more as | 
grow older), but not always, an Agnostic 
would be the more correct description of my 
state of mind.” 

But although a man’s faith is, to some extent 
at least, his private affair, nevertheless it may 
have a great effect upon his actions and con- 
duct, and may thus be of importance to his fel- 
low men. It is especially urgent to examine the 
beliefs of the remarkable age in which we are 
now living, for in spite of the tremendous ad- 
vances made by science and the constant evi- 
dence of the continuing ability of the white 
race — portents which might be expected to 
give confidence, buoyancy, and hope — one 

often hears the anxious question: Whither 


mankind? What is the future of Western 
civilization? The war may have contributed 
greatly to this gloomy foreboding of some 
catastrophe to come, but the real cause lies 
deeper. The real cause lies in the fact that the 
thinking world is now in a difficult transitional 
period: old, established truths are shaken and 
overthrown, old creeds and dogmas are largely 
abandoned, and there are no new ones ready 
to take their place. 

Whether there are absolute truths we cannot 
prove or disprove. But having got the capacity 
of thinking, we ought certainly to use it in de- 
ciding those questions which are of most im- 
portance in our whole conduct of life, and we 
must let our reasoning be guided by what we 
recognize to be the truths of our time. To allow 
our faith, our views of existence, to be tyran- 
nized by the commands — whether illogical or 
not — of some other person, ‘“‘a prophet of 
God,” has nothing to do with morality or good- 
ness. The command “thou shalt believe” is not 
moral; if we can force ourselves to obey it, we 
do so not because we are convinced that it is 
the naturally good and right thing to do, but 
for fear of displeasing some divine power, and 
of thus exposing ourselves to punishment. This 
is the contrary of morality, for we make our- 
selves subject to an alien despotism in order to 
gain something by it. Commands such as this 
are remnants from times when people believed 
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in war gods, gods of vengeance and reward, like 
the Yahweh of Israel. In our day it might be 
expected that we should have outgrown such 
superstitions, and that we should consider it 
our duty to try, as best we can, to bring our 
views of life, our faith, our principles of moral- 
ity, into harmony with our reasoning, and to 
base our conduct of life on principles which we 
consider to be right and just. 


THE LAWS OF NATURE 


WHEN wE TRY to form our view of 
existence and of the system of the world, we 
have nothing to be guided by but our observa- 
tions — that is, our scientific research — and 
our logical thinking. We are thus led to assume 
that the whole universe — the inanimate as 
well as the animate world, the physical as well 
as the spiritual sphere — is ruled by what we, 
with a general term, call the laws of nature, and 
that these laws determine the past and the 
future. We can discover no fundamental dif- 
ference between inanimate and animate matter, 
or between the physical and the mental proc- 
esses. They are all parts and processes of 
nature. Organic life is a form of energy, and is 
subject to the same laws that determine the 
motions of electrons and of heavenly bodies. 
We do not know yet how organic life and its 
forms first came into existence on our planet; 
but that does not prove that we can never 
know. We know that it must once have begun 
here, and that it will some day cease, when the 
sun is cooled so much that the temperature at 
the earth’s surface sinks below a certain level. 
This is an inevitable process in the endless cir- 
culation of the universe. Furthermore, we 
know that organic life is inseparably bound up 
with forms of matter and is sustained by sup- 
plies of energy, and that it ceases with the de- 
struction of those forms and with the lack of 
that energy. We can sterilize matter and de- 
stroy all life. It is therefore hardly logical to 
assume that organic life is something funda- 
mentally different from the processes of in- 
animate matter: they are both produced by 
physical or chemical energy. 

And now the soul? It is an inseparable part 
of all forms of organic life— animals and 
plants. We cannot really imagine any living 
form without a soul, or a soul without a living 
form. Where life begins the soul begins, and 
where life ends the soul ends. We can speak 


about an unconscious and a conscious soul, but 
we cannot possibly draw the line where the in- 
dividual, conscious soul begins in the ascending 
scale of organic forms from the lowest plants 
and animals to the highest mammals and man, 
any more than we can in the development of 
the individual man from the ovum to the adult. 
When is the individual soul of a man created? 
Is it at conception? I believe it is. If so, it can- 
not originally be an indivisible entity, for it 
arises from two primary components, the 
spermatozoon and the ovum, and it derives its 
specific qualities from both sources. But then 
we have the development of some eggs — for 
instance, those of bees — without sexual fertili- 
zation. This does not detract from my thesis. 
The processes which constitute the elementary 
soul are transferred with the sexual cells from 
the parental forms to the offspring, and the 
sexual cells are differentiated and set aside at 
the earliest stages in the development of each 
individual. The soul may thus be considered as 
continuous, like life itself, through all genera- 
tions, but it grows “self-conscious” in the 


development of each individual of the higher 
animal forms. 


N O INDIVIDUAL IMMORTALITY 


LOSELY CONNECTED with this question 
of a conscious soul is the old postulate of its 
immortality, which arises from our fear of an- 
nihilation, or rather from our desire to live. The 
claim that the soul should continue to exist 
after the decay of the body and its organs — by 
the processes of which it was produced — is so 
contrary to all reason that it cannot be dealt 
with as a scientific problem. The question 
naturally arises: at what stage in the develop- 
ment of the animal forms is it assumed that the 
immortality of the individual soul was intro- 
duced? Is it a prerogative of man only? But if 
so, had the Neanderthal man, or the Pithe- 
canthropus an immortal soul? Has a gorilla, or 
even an elephant, a dog, a tiger, a chicken, a 
serpent, a fish, a lobster, an oyster — has each 
of these an individual, immortal soul? Where 
can we possibly draw the line? And where in 
space are these enormous quantities of individ- 
ual souls continuing their immortal existence? 
The Mohammedans are perhaps the most ex- 
clusive, claiming that immortality is a pre- 
rogative of the human males, and that not even 
the human females possess it; but against this 
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our modern champions of women will probably 
make a violent protest. 

The soul in its higher forms is impulses, feel- 
ings, memories, conception, consciousness, will, 
thoughts. We cannot imagine these activities 
to be attached to solitary electrons or atoms; 
we must rather assume that they arise by a 
codperation of electrons or atoms in an im- 
mensely complicated system. Our investiga- 
tions prove that these activities of the body 
and the soul are based on the supply of chemi- 
cal energy. When the body and its organs are 
destroyed, and the parts of the complicated 
system forming the seat of the soul are scat- 
tered, these mental activities must cease, and 
the individual soul can no more exist as such; 
if it continues, it must be something entirely 
different, deprived of all the characteristic 
qualities of the individual soul that was a part 
of the body. And what is our individual soul 
really? It is inseparably bound up with every 
part of our body, not only with the brain and 
the nervous system, but with every functioning 
organ, every muscle. Alterations not only of 
the brain, but of other parts of the body — the 
sexual and other glands — may entirely change 
the nature of a man’s soul, of his whole char- 
acter, and make him a very different personal- 
ity, good or bad, moral or immoral. For 
example, by an operation a hopeless sexual 
criminal may be made a fairly decent and moral 
person. The specific qualities of the soul can be 
cut away slice by slice from the brain, until 
nothing but the mental activity of a low animal 
is left. Notice the gradual degeneration of the 
soul of a man attacked by general paralysis. 
Which soul is going to survive? 

For numbers of people it may be a consola- 
tion to think that the soul is immortal, and 
that there is a life after this where there may 





be some compensation for the sufferings and 
shortcomings of this earthly existence; but cer- 
tainly it is a less selfish, nobler, and a more 
wholesome faith to believe that our life is here 
and now, that we are passing links in the 
continuous chain from the past to the future, 
that we survive only in the effects of our 
thoughts and acts, and in our descendants, and 
therefore that we have to do our very best in 
this one life. This view is apt to strengthen the 
feeling of solidarity, and it forms a sounder 
basis for our conduct of life and for the progress 
of the community than obsolete illusions and 
postulates, and a doctrine based upon the self- 
ish idea of the salvation of the individual in an- 
other life. 


THE ILLUSION OF RESPONSIBILITY 


i tiaiiniieass bound up with these 
questions is the old problem of free will. 
When everything that happens is subjected to 
the laws of nature, when all our actions, great 
or small, are determined by the endless series of 
causes and effects in the past, there is, of 
course, no room for a free will, and there can- 
not really be any responsibility in the manner 
in which we generally understand it. All the 
ingenious attempts which have been made by 
great thinkers to get round this simple fact, 
seem more or less futile. The laws of nature are 
inexorable, and admit no more of a free will 
than of an absolute cause, whether we call this 
cause “will” or “God.” The whole personality 
of an individual — his qualities, his character 
— is determined by birth and environment, by 
inheritance and education. It may perhaps be 
said that a strong man can more or less educate 
himself and shape his own character by his own 
will. But this will is not free and independent. It 
is itself a quality which has been inherited and 
may have been strengthened or weakened by 
education and environment; its functioning at 
any moment is determined by previous causes. 
In reality, therefore, an individual can no more 
shape his own character than a tree can shape 
its branches. Whether a man becomes what is 
called good or bad, moral or immoral, and what 
views he holds, depend entirely on his inherited 
qualities and how they have been influenced 
and developed by education and environment. 

Those people who fear that this doctrine 
may wipe out the feeling of responsibility, 
which is so important for all social life, may find 
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consolation in knowing that in the moment 

when we act, we all of us believe that we are 

free to decide. Even the most positive deter- 

minist acts under the illusion that when he is 

doubtful about what to do, his final decision 

depends on himself and not upon the workings 

of previous causes. This idea, even if it is an 

illusion, seems to be necessary for the welfare of 

the community, and it is hardly possible to 

exterminate it in practice from the conscious 

soul of which it is a part — a soul whose exist- 

ence is determined by previous causes. 
Closely connected with 

the doctrine of determin- 

ism is the question of 

purpose. If everything is 

determined by the laws of 

nature, how, then, can 

there be any purpose of 

the whole? The truth is 

that the eternal laws are 

because they are, and can 

serve no purpose outside 

themselves. Some people 

argue, however, that if 

there is no purpose, then 

the whole universe be- 

comes meaningless. But 

this proves nothing. Who 

has any right to say that the universe must 

have a meaning? Meaning and purpose — 

are they not really egotistical ideas belonging 

to our little organic world? Can they be applied 

to the universe and its endless circulation? 
When on a starlit night our eyes are lifted to 

the heavens and wander far into infinite space 

toward other Milky Ways, and we are in- 

spired by the wonderful grandeur of the whole, 

by the sublime majesty, we get a feeling that it 

is, always was, and always will be, and de- 

mands for meaning and purpose dwindle into 

petty impertinence. Once, a long time ago, our 

organic living world arose and developed on 

this little planet, and some day it will again dis- 

appear. Is it not to ask too much that it should 

also have a meaning, a purpose, outside its own 

changing processes? We may say that the pur- 

pose of the grain growing on our fields is to 

provide food for human beings, since grain- 

growing is a specialty of ours, but it would be 

ridiculous conceit to say that the sun is shining 

in order to make our grain grow, or to think 

that the purpose of matter and energy is to 
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make our existence possible on this planet. 
To many people it may seem even harder to 
give up the idea of a purpose of existence and a 
wise scheme of things, than to have to accept 
the doctrine of determinism and to abandon the 
idea of a free will, though the one is an inevit- 
able consequence of the other. But just as in 
the instance of free will, we do not act accord- 
ing to theory: in practice we all act as if there 
were a purpose in our lives. We can no more get 
away from this idea than from that of a free 
will; it is too deeply rooted in human nature, 
being determined by pre- 


vious Causes. 


THE Props OF FAITH 
CuT AWAY 


L. IS OBVIOUS, how- 
ever, that as the so-called 
materialistic views of life, 
mentioned above, spread 
and pervade the thoughts 
of the common people, 
their whole philosophical 
and religious conception 
of existence is radically 
shaken. Old creeds, old 
religious systems, dogmas, 
and superstitions, which 

formed the mainstay of their views of life, can 
be upheld no longer; and there are hardly any 
adequate and satisfactory new doctrines ready 
to take their place. Worse than this, however, is 
the fact that the idea of morality was hitherto 
generally bound up with religion, that the cur- 
rent moral rules had their origin chiefly in super- 
stition, and one had to obey them in order to 
please some supernatural beings, or to obtain 
some reward here or in another life. People who 
discover the fallacy of their old superstitions 
and throw them overboard, may, therefore, be 
likely to throw their moral rules overboard too, 
without being able to find new ones. Thus they 
lose their mental balance, their foothold on life. 
Their moral and social ideas fall prey to the 
winds, or disappear in the melting pot. This 
state of things will inevitably create unrest, 
uncertainty, confusion, aberrations, often 
spreading in wide circles, like some forms of 
communism, and it has an unfortunate effect 
upon all social life and on the welfare of the 
community. It paralyzes the hope of a better 
future. 
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But nevertheless we dream of a new era for 
mankind, a time of a better life, of lasting peace, 
of brotherhood and good will between individ- 
uals, classes, and peoples, of mutual confidence 
and coéperation. Can this dream be realized? 
Some people think that a better world can be 
created by sudden improvement, by dictatorial 
commands, by force, or even by revolutions. It 
was people of this frame of mind who proposed 
to wage a “war to end war,” but all they 
reaped was destruction. The old proverb that 
Beelzebub has to be driven out by Beelzebub is 
a dangerous one: the use of evil will create more 
evil, war more hostile feelings, and the use of 
force more need of force. The lasting better- 
ment of the world cannot be reached by short- 
cuts of this kind; it must come by gradual 
growth from within. It can only be attained by 
education, and time is needed. 

It helps nothing to say that men have first to 
seek the Kingdom of God, unless we know what 
God it is, and whether He can satisfy modern 
requirements. No longer can the God be a 
despotic, supernatural being, giving commands 
which we have to obey, whether we find them 
reasonable or not. He has to be the principle of 
good, the code of ethics which should guide our 
whole activity and conduct of life. 


MORAL STANDARDS NOT ABSOLUTE 


1V BLORAL RULES cannot be expected to 
be any more absolute or everlasting than any 
other ideas of men. What is considered to be 
moral will naturally change with time and cir- 
cumstances, Many moral commands still pro- 
claimed to-day are flagrantly out of date and 
even harmful. Let us take as an example what 
is considered to be sexual morality. According 
to one code, the object of sexual intercourse is 
to produce children. It is therefore moral to get 
them and immoral to prevent conception, even 
if the children will inevitably be born to spend 
their lives in misery and bad health. This is 
cruelty and not morality. 

Again, let us think of the nationalistic moral 
code. When a man acts for his country, he has 
to give up his own private moral principles; if 
he can gain something for his nation by this 
surrender, it is supposed to be his moral duty 
to lie, betray, steal secret documents, rob, and 
murder. And if he succeeds, he is highly praised 
as a great patriot and benefactor of his coun- 
try. If a man is ordered to go as a spy into a 


hostile country, it is his moral duty to go and 
to do his best to discover by trickery the secrets 
of the enemy. If he is caught, he has to be shot, 
and the soldiers who get the order to shoot him 
are morally obliged to do so, even though they 
may be convinced that he is really an excellent 
man of high moral qualities. 

It is necessary to build up a new, sound 
moral code in harmony with modern views, 
freed as much as possible from superstition, and 
based on the old principles of solidarity and 
love. It should be clearly understood that 
moral rules are not commands which have to 
be obeyed through fear — the lowest instinct 
in man — but they are good in themselves, be- 
cause their observance furthers the welfare of 
men in this life, and has nothing to do with the 
egotistical idea of an individual salvation in 
another world. As a general rule it may well be 
said that moral acts are those which in their 
final effects do good to the individual as well as 
to the community, while immoral acts are 
those which finally do harm to the community 
or the individual, or to both. 


FEAR RULES MANKIND 


F WE REALLY hope to be able to ap- 
proach a better future for mankind, the first 
condition is to have courage and not to be 
dominated by fear. We need courage to throw 
away old garments which have had their day 
and no longer fit the requirements of the new 
generations; we must work calmly and with 
confidence to lay a new and safer foundation 
for the ethical life of the individual as well as 
the community. Above all, we must not allow 
fear to keep alive the distrust and hostile feel- 
ings between classes and nations which are the 
most serious threat of the future. Nations fear 
each other and think that in order to safeguard 
their future it is necessary to be armed against 
every neighbor. We see that some of them even 
think that armament increases their ability to 
keep a potential enemy in subjection, but to an 
impartial spectator this method must seem to 
have just the opposite effect. It is obvious that 
as long as views of this kind prevail among na- 
tions, there is no hope of securing a lasting 
peace. If nations could overcome the mutual 
fear and distrust whose somber shadow is now 
thrown over the world, and could meet with 
confidence and good will to settle their possible 
differences, they would easily be able to estab- 
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lish a codperation which would secure a lasting 
peace to the benefit of every one of them, and 
would further the welfare of the whoue world. 
Another distressing fact is the lack, up to the 
present, of almost any kind of morality in inter- 
national politics and in the conduct of nations 
toward each other. Whatever they may have 
professed with their lips, there has in practice 
been a perfect anarchy which gave a nation the 
right to do anything, if only it had the neces- 
sary power. It may be said that since the estab- 
lishment of the League of Nations and the 
Permanent Court of International Justice at 
the Hague, this condition, at least to some 
extent, has changed. But perhaps these institu- 
tions were established not so much from love of 
justice as for the sake of security. We have yet 
to see the Powers which sponsored them make 
any worthwhile reduction of their armaments. 
Now as to class warfare, it is indeed difficult 
to understand why all these strikes and lock- 
outs are still necessary and why the classes 
have not yet been able to find any more ra- 
tional means of settling their differences. It is 
evidently the result of a deplorable lack of the 
feeling of solidarity on both sides. By all 
modern inventions and progress in science, by 
better hygiene and medical care, it is certainly 
possible to improve materially the conditions 
of life for all classes, to make life fuller, richer, 
healthier, and happier for all citizens, and 
greatly to reduce the difference between the 
poor and the rich. By modern improvements in 
architecture, lodgings can be made much better 
and, for the poorer classes, more comfortable. 
The greatly improved transportation systems 
— automobiles, motor busses, tramways, rail- 


ways, and so on — make it possible for people 
to live farther apart, instead of being crowded 
together in narrow streets. Radios, movies, 
phonographs, and other contrivances make it 
possible for almost everybody to get entertain- 
ment. With the cheap clothing procurable, 
most people can be fairly well dressed. We have 
thus the means to create a brighter, more 
satisfactory existence for all men. It is left to 
us to use them. We should, therefore, have rea- 
son to look with confidence and hope upon the 
future. 

Social problems can no longer be solved by 
class warfare any more than international 
problems can be solved by wars between na- 
tions. Warfare is negative and will sooner or 
later lead to destruction, while good will and 
codperation are positive and supply the only 
safe basis for building a better future. If all 
classes meet in perfect confidence, equally 
anxious to codperate for a lasting betterment 
of the social condition of their whole people, 
then, and only then, can an arrangement be at- 
tained which will benefit all parts. Citizens will 
have to examine calmly the natural possibili- 
ties of their country, what trades they condi- 
tion, and how these trades and their profit can 
be divided among the classes and among the 
people in the fairest manner. , 

But this, of course, involves the determina- 
tion of each class to make the sacrifices neces- 
sary for the attainment of the desirablé end. 
What is needed is the feeling of solidarity and 
love pervading all our actions and thoughts. 
And we should always remember that love and 
tolerance are the most beautiful trees in the 
forest. 


Next month, the fifth paper in this series of living philosophies, 
by Dean Inge 
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Science and Sorcery 
in Mental Tests 


Drawings by Julian de Miskey 


by HARRY MILES JOHNSON 
Psychologist, Mellon Institute, University of Pittsburgh 


EK. SOME twenty-five years, psychol- 
ogy has been afflicted by a movement, the aim 
of which is to devise means of measuring, or 
“testing,” a variety of supposed personal 
traits, and to use the results of such measure- 
ments to predict the achievement that the 
tested persons may be expected to make in 
some kinds of socially valuable endeavor. 
Nothing in the previous history of psychology 
has rivaled this movement in respect to the 
effort that it has aroused, the intense, uncriti- 
cal zeal of its converts, or the disregard of 
logic and the principles of scientific interpreta- 
tion that attend their application of its re- 
sults. 

Certain professors of psychology at reputa- 
ble institutions now modestly admit that they 
know how to determine the generosity of your 
boss, the submissiveness of your wife, the 
social intelligence of your salesmen, and the 
smartness of your children. Their technique is 
being extensively applied, for example, to your 
boy in high school. They claim to have found, 
within a tolerable range of certainty, the limits 
of his capacity for certain kinds of develop- 
ment. His capacity for learning mathematics, 
they may say, is low; the tests prove that 
much. Therefore he need not try to become a 
master of arithmetic and geometry, and should 
not train for such a profession as engineering, 
in which the lack of mathematical skill is a 
handicap. Likewise his capacity for learning to 
use his hands has been tested and found low: 
hence he should not plan to follow a trade. His 
ability to reason logically has been measured 


and found mediocre: therefore he had better 
not attempt to enter the law. His capacity to 
adapt his behavior to that of his fellows, how- 
ever, is much better than average; so is his 
ability to memorize phrases and use language. 
He should therefore specialize in rhetoric, 
literature, and oratory — the fields for which 
“nature” has best qualified him — and plan to 
take up advertising, salesmanship, or preach- 
ing as a career. He should attain success with 
a minimum of effort in such activities. 

All this sounds pretty fluent, as well as 
specific. If you accept such a judgment, both 
you and your boy will escape responsibility 
for some rather important decisions. Still, if 
you are prudent, you will prefer to inspect its 
framework and provide yourself with a means 
of appraising its validity. 


MARKS OF A TRUE TEST 


ORTUNATELY, the principles of ap- 
praisal are very simple. A homely illustration 
will serve to exhibit the criteria by which a 
genuine test (of anything whatsoever) may be 
distinguished from a counterfeit. Before me is 
a large coil of copper wire, to be built into some 
radio sets. How many feet of wire does the coil 
contain? The direct way of finding the answer 
to this question would be to unwind the coil 
and apply a foot rule to the wire. But as this 
method happens to be inconvenient, I turn to 
an easier one. I take a convenient sample of the 
same kind of wire, which, let us say, is uniform 
in diameter and density, apply the foot rule 
to it, and then weigh it on a good scale bal- 
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ance, recording its length along with its weight. 
| apply the same treatment to other samples of 
still different lengths. From this set of paired 
measurements of weight and length I can de- 
rive a rule which tells me how many feet of 
such wire correspond to one pound, to two 
pounds, and so on. I then weigh the coil, 
apply the formula that I have just established, 
and thereby derive its length from its weight. 

Any such procedure yields a test, or, in other 
words, an indirect measurement. I can test the 
length by the weight, and I can also test the 
weight by the length. A ten-year-old child can 
learn to do as much, and to understand all the 
principles that are involved in the procedure. 
They are, in fact, so very simple that we sel- 
dom bother to mention them. If we formally 
list them, they will appear either platitudinous 
or profound. Such a list is useful, however, in 
enabling us to examine any alleged test. 

1. For one property of a thing to serve as a 
genuine test of another property, it is neces- 
sary that the property to be tested should 
exist. Thus, length exists as a property of wire; 
let us say that religious zeal does not. We can 
measure its length; we can hardly measure its 
religious zeal. 

2. The property to be tested must be capa- 
ble of being observed and measured independ- 
ently of the property by which one proposes 
to test it. Thus, if the length of the wire could 
not have been measured independently, we 
could never have derived it from the weight; 
we had to know both the length and the weight 
of our samples to find a rule for deriving the 
one from the other. Whenever anyone tells 
you that he has measured something indirectly 
that has never been measured directly, you 
are justified in asking to be excused from furth- 
er exposure to his nonsense. 

3. The property to be tested must de- 
pend upon the property employed to test 
it. Thus, any two pieces of the kind of wire 
we have described will weigh the same if 
their lengths are equal. If they are unequal- 
ly long, the longer piece is the heavier. 
Their lengths and weights are interdepen- 
dent. On the other hand, if we knew only 
the weight of a piece, we could not tell the 
form that was imparted to the wire by the 
die, or its color, or even the material of 
which it is made (since numerous alloys 
have the same density as copper), for all ~ 





of these properties of the wire are indepen- 
dent of its weight and are unaffected by it. 

4. The manner in which the property to be 
tested depends on the test-property must be 
regular, constant, and known. In the illustration 
given, weight and length are interrelated in a 
very simple manner: length is directly propor- 
tional to weight. In many other instances, the 
relationship to be considered is far more com- 
plex, but if only it is constant, and capable of 
being stated, it can be used, more or less con- 
veniently, to derive the unknown property from 
the known. But if the form of the relationship 
is unknown, we cannot perform the calculation: 
the situation is then the same as if the two 
properties were unrelated. Neither of them 
could then serve as a test of the other. 

5. If the property to be tested is only par- 
tially dependent on the other property, the 
latter will yield an imperfect or partial meas- 
ure. For example, suppose that our wire had 
been badly drawn, so that its form, its density, 
or both form and density, were variable. There 
would still be a tendency for the longer pieces 
to weigh more than the shorter pieces, but this 
tendency would not be uniform. We could 
make a rough estimate of the length of a piece 
of the wire if we knew the weight, and for 
rough purposes such an estimate might do; but 
if high precision were demanded, we should 
have to discard the method. This principle 
applies to all psychological tests, for people do 
not behave uniformly, but only tend, more or 
less roughly, to do so. 


JUST WORDS 


Mise PSYCHOLOGICAL tests are in- 
valid because they violate the first two princi- 
ples in our list. Either the alleged trait does not 
exist, or else it cannot be measured independ- 
ently. For example, I tender a list 
of interesting words: 


General Intelligence Moral Discernment 
Learning-Capacity Mental Alertness 
Emotional Stability Interest 


Persistence Mathematical Abil- 
Patience ity 
Will Power Linguistic Ability 


Capacity for Lead- Mechanical Ability 


ership Social Adaptability 
Dominance Extraversion 
Submissiveness Introversion 
Generosity Thrift 


Grammatically, these words are 
used as nouns. It would be nat- 
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ural for us to assume that each of them is 
the name of an observable, definable, and 
measurable human trait. But experience should 
have taught us that this assumption is not 
safe. Many of our most resonant, impressive, 
and satisfactory words are like the so-called 
“steamboat widows” — they have never had 
a genuine partner in the world of observable 
things. So, if we should be asked to find a 
measure of one of these alleged traits, we had 
better begin by asking whether the trait ex- 
ists, or whether we have been invited to deal 
with a thingless name. Our zeal should not 
carry us into experimentation unless there is 
something to experiment upon. 

Consider, now, the word intelligence. Cer- 
tainly we use it as if it denoted a genuine trait 
which can be measured in definite units. We 
talk, moreover, as if each person had a definite 
quota of intelligence to be measured. John, we 
say, has more intelligence than William, but 
less than Thomas; while Edward has twice as 
much as William, and half as much again as 
John. Certain professional educators go still 
further. They declare that each person’s quota 
of intelligence is predetermined by his an- 
cestry, and, like the number of the elect, is so 
certain and definite that it cannot be increased 
or diminished. Moreover, they say that intel- 
ligence is identical with innate learning- 
capacity: so, if we know how much intelligence 
a person has, we also know “how much” he is 
capable of learning, and “how much” we may 
profitably attempt to teach him. What, then, 
is more important than to hasten and apply 
our measurements? 

In form, their reasoning is flawless. Only by 
inspecting their premises in the light of our 
principles of measurement can we learn wheth- 
er they are enunciating a fundamental law of 
pedagogy, or merely indulging in fine lan- 
guage. 

Before we can measure anything whatever, 
we must know what dimensions it has, along 
which the measurements are to be made. I 
shall illustrate this point in a moment. We 
must also have a definite unit in terms of which 
each dimension, when measured, is to be ex- 
pressed. When we ask the educational psy- 
chologist, however, to name the dimensions of 
intelligence, he usually becomes rhetorical. 
“It is like force,” he tells us. “We do not 
know just what it is. We know it only by its 
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effects.” If you should then ask him how he 
can separate the effects of intelligence (or of a 
force) from the effects of other things, unless 
he can distinguish intelligence (or the force) 
from everything else, he is very likely to reply 
that your question is “academic,” and that 
practical men have no time for such triviali- 
ties. 

His illustration, in fact, is as bad as his 
logic. We do know exactly what force is. It is 
nothing but a fact of definition: namely, the 
product of mass and acceleration. To find 
how great is the force to which a ball roll- 
ing upon an inclined plane is subjected, we 
require just two facts of measurement: namely, 
how much the ball weighs, and how much 
speed it gains or loses in a second. We multi- 
ply one of these findings by the other, and the 
product gives the answer to the question. 
Force has no properties other than these, and 
no effects except mathematical effects; but 
those properties and those effects are com- 
pletely set forth in its definition. 

Now, the tester tells us that the case is 
different with intelligence. He says he does 
not know what it is; or what dimensions, or 
how many dimensions, it has. How, then, can 
it be measured? The true answer is “‘ Nohow.” 
It creates a dilemma, however. /ntelligence is 
a wonderfully fine word to pronounce. For 
some purposes it is as good as Mesopotamia. 
We must therefore find a partner for it to de- 
note, or else we must quit pronouncing it so 
often. 


MODERN MAGIC 


A. THIS POINT one is tempted to turn 
medicine man, and resort to a method that 
properly belongs to sorcery and magic. This 
method originates in the human propensity to 
treat two things as equivalent if they are 
called by the same name. Thus, the mere 
naming of a person has been supposed to en- 
dow him with properties appropriate to the 
name. A certain man in ancient Carmel bore 
the name Nabal, which means dunce, ass, or 
blockhead. His wife remarked, “As his name 
is, so is he; Nabal is his name, and folly is with 
him.” Present-day wizards, for a reasonable 
fee, will ascertain what name will endow you 
with the kind of “personality” you desire, and 
fix that name upon you instead of the one you 
have. The savage hires a capable sorcerer to 
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attach the name of his personal enemy to a 
doll. He then beats and reviles the doll, and 
thereby injures his enemy. 

Similarly with things: if a certain perform- 
ance can be called a test of some trait or an- 
other, it may serve as an actual test. In the 
fifth chapter of the Book of Numbers, a test of 
guilt is prescribed for the use of the priest in 
order that he may decide cases wherein a 
husband accuses his wife of adultery without 
support of evidence or confession. She must 
drink some holy water, sprinkled with dust 
from the floor of the tabernacle, and assume 
a conditional curse pronounced by the priest. 
After all this, “if her thigh should rot 
and her belly swell,” she is guilty; 
otherwise the husband must take her 
again to his home and bosom. The 
test, be it noted, is not validated by 
the rules which we applied to the 
wire, but by what we might call 
the method of proclamation. 

Likewise, the educational psychol- 
ogist proposes, since he cannot meas- 
ure intelligence directly, to measure 
something that he is to call intel- 
ligence, and then treat it as if it is 
what the label should indicate. He 
compiles a list of, say, one hundred 
questions, and requires a large group 
of people to answer them. He decides,  *> 








of these questions conventionally, and William 
only twenty-nine. The table shows that John’s 
score of forty-two surpassed that of more than 
eighty and less than ninety per cent of the 
contestants, while William’s score of twenty- 
eight surpassed more than forty and less than 
fifty per cent of the same group. He would 
therefore rate William’s score as mediocre and 
John’s score as very superior. 

Undoubtedly he has ranked the contestants 
according to their performance in this task. 
But shall we say that their ranks indicate 
their several quotas of intelligence? Not unless 
we know, independently of this perform- 
ance-rating, how much intelligence 
corresponds to a rank of ten, of twen- 
ty, and so on, just as we had to know 
how many feet of wire corresponded 
to a weight of one pound, two pounds, 
etc. But the tester admits he does not 
know, and that he has no means of 
learning. Does he therefore refrain 
from talking as if he did? By no 
means. He is likely to deny that such 
a comparison is necessary, and resort 
to the method of proclamation, as the 
priesthood did with its test of guilt. 
Only, he has not yet claimed a divine 
guarantee for his test, as the priests 
made for theirs. He simply argues in 
this manner: “By universal consent 


somehow, what answers he shall call \/“ this performance is called an intelli- 
“correct,” and counts the answers I »», J\ ence test. Hence it must test intel- 
that each person returns in accord- Y= ' | ligence. Let us arise, gird up our loins, 


ance with that convention. He does 

not say, however, that if John gives 

twice as many conventional answers 

as William, he must have twice William’s in- 
telligence; he ranks John, William, and the 
others according to the number of conventional 
answers they return, and compares their ranks. 
He might find, for example, that of all the 
persons he interrogated, 


107% answered fewer than 9 questions conventionally 
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Suppose now that John answered forty-two 
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LEE awd apply . 


Thirty years ago, during a pro- 

tracted village debate, I overheard a 

very similar argument. Since it was deemed 

unanswerable, and yet produced no convic- 

tion, it led to some broken friendships and 

a few battered noses. The question was 

whether John the Baptist was a Baptist. 

“Certainly he was,” one debater affirmed. 

“Doesn’t the Bible ca// him one? And do you 
mean to dispute the Bible?” 


No Two TESTS AGREE 


ME any LISTS of questions are in use, 
each of which is called a “test of intelligence.” 
Do they actually measure the same trait? If 
they did, and if that trait is stable, then if a 
large group of people should undergo all of 
them, each person should attain the same rank 
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in any one performance as in any other. But 
nothing of the kind occurs. If we consider 
these performance-tests pair by pair, and 
average the changes in rank that John, Wil- 
liam, and the other contestants suffer, we 
shall ordinarily find that this average change 
is from sixty per cent to ninety-two per cent as 
great as it would be if the requirements made 
by the one task had nothing in common with 
those that are made by the other. Perhaps 
eighty per cent is a fairly typical value, al- 
though the testers have made but few adequate 
comparisons. So, if we should elect to say that 
any one of these ratings meas- 
ured intelligence, we should have 
to say that none of the others 
measured it even passably, or else 
that intelligence varies so much 
from time to time that one can- 
not rely on any single determina- 
tion. 

Some educational experts have 
decided to define a person’s in- 
telligence in terms of the rank 
that he attains in some particu- 
lar performance. “Intelligence,” 
they affirm, “is whatever this 
test tests!” They may therefore summarize 


such facts as we have just set forth by saying 
that your son William’s “intelligence-as-meas- 
ured-by-the-Alpha-test” is forty-two; that his 
“intelligence -as-measured-by- the - National - 


” 


test” is thirty-three; that his “intelligence- 
as-measured -by-the-Stanley-revision - of - the- 
Binet-Simon-tests-as-standardized - by- Berko- 
witz-and-Goodknight” is seventy-one; and 
so on. (Such deviations are not at all uncom- 
mon in some parts of the classification scales.) 
In other words, they credit William with a 
good many nearly separate intelligences, the 
number of which is the same as the number of 
defining performances. You may well ask, 
therefore, why the expert does not drop the 
term intelligence and give his ratings a simpler 
set of names. “Ah!” he replies. “We need 
the label intelligence. It helps to sell the 
tests!” 

If any one of these performances measured 
intelligence, and if a person’s intelligence is 
predetermined and unchanging, then if a 
group of persons should undergo the same 
performance on two different occasions, each 
person should attain the same relative rank 
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both times. He doesn’t, though. The average 
change in ranking is usually about half as large 
as it would be if two entirely discrete sets of 
requirements were made of him on the two 
occasions. It is therefore clear that if intelli- 
gence is a stable trait, the performance-rating 
gives no tolerable measure of it; while if intel- 
ligence is what either rating tests, then intelli- 
gence is not stable. Either of the definitions of 
intelligence with which the test-builder starts 
is contradicted by the result. 


THEIR REAL VALUE 


x 

ew EDUCATIONAL experts have 
grasped this fact and have abandoned 
the claim that these ratings have any- 
thing to do with an unchanging intel- 
ligence, or that such an intelligence 
even exists. They contend, however, that 
the ratings have some value in them- 
selves, in that they aid us in predict- 
ing the achievement that the contestant 
will make in some useful task, which 
can be appraised independently. In 
this contention they are partially cor- 
rect. The problem resembles that of de- 
ducing the approximate length of irregu- 
lar wire from its known weight, and involves 
our fifth principle. For example, those persons 
who earn a low rating in a particular test- 
performance also tend to get low marks in 
school. The question is, how strong is this 
tendency? Or, in other words, how effective is 
the one rating in determining the other? And 
the answer is, “Not very.” Most of the “tests” 
employed are between eight per cent and 
twenty per cent as effective as a perfect meas- 
ure would be. That is to say, if we employ a 
formula based on these ratings to estimate the 
marks that John, William, and their class- 
mates will receive from their instructors, we 
shall make some errors; and in the average, 
these errors of estimation will be from eight 
to twenty per cent smaller than they would be 
if we had made no use whatever of the ratings, 
but had merely guessed that each of these 
individuals would receive the average mark of 
his class. Is this gain worth while? For some 

purposes it is, for other purposes it is not. 
Mr. Bernard De Voto recently derided a 
great educator for boasting of the high correla- 
tion that obtained between the marks that 
college students received from their instruc- 
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tors, and their performance-ratings on a test 
that he had invented. But if you were to form 
a college class of the lowest ten per cent accord- 
ing to the great educator’s test, you would 
probably find that the majority of the class 
were flunkers, and practically none were 
honor students. If you formed a class from the 
highest ten per cent according to the same test, 
you would probably find that the majority of 
its members were honor students, and practi- 
cally none were flunkers. If you formed a class 
from ten per cent near the middle of the great 
educator’s scale, you would find both honor 
students and flunkers, in about the same 
proportions as in an unselected group. Thus, 
the test would enable you to separate some of 
the cream from the dregs, although it would 
separate neither from the middle. If this is 
what you desire, the test has some value — 
less, perhaps, than the great educator repre- 
sented it as having, and certainly more than 
Mr. De Voto suspected. On the other hand, if 
you were to use the great educator’s formula 
to predict the marks that John and William 
would receive as individuals, your estimates, 
in the average, would be about five-sixths as 
erroneous as they would be if you made no use 
of the results of the test. 

What we have said about intelligence as a 
thing to be measured applies in principle to all 
the other alleged traits in our list. Not one of 
those words denotes an existent, observable, 
and measurable thing. Performance-tests exist 
for most of these so-called traits, but they are 
merely named after them, and provide no 
measure whatever. Moreover, these other 
performance-tests are no more useful than the 
so-called “‘intelligence-tests” in predicting 
socially valuable achievement. So we may 
class all of them together. 

Certain earnest testers now seek a“ battery” 
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of tests, each of which will test some part of a 
person’s future achievement that the others 
leave unmeasured. If the “battery” were 
large enough, and the selection properly made, 
the combined score would have a high predic- 
tive value. Their ambition is laudable, but 
alas! such test-performances as they have yet 
devised have more in common with each other 
than with any achievement that affects the 
individual’s social status. They can slightly 
improve prediction of the latter by using two 
test-performances instead of one; and a very 
little more by using three instead of two; but 
they encounter a law of rapidly diminishing 
returns. A practically infinite number of the 
kind of “tests” they now have would not 
yield a tolerable prediction of one’s rating in 
socially valuable endeavor. A human being 
can attain a given result by the use of so many 
interchangeable mechanisms, that it seems to 
make little difference if he lacks most of them. 

It seems proper, therefore, for the testers to 
quiet down for a while, until the public has had 
time to forget the claims that certain members 
of their group have made. They can do some- 
thing worth while in predicting the average 
achievement of a group that has been classified 
by their tests, provided that group lies within 
a very limited range on their classification 
scale; but for them to claim that they can 
passably well predict the achievement of the 
majority of the contestants as individuals, is 
mere resounding brass. By urging such a 
claim, some of these experts have obtained 
huge appropriations, which they have squan- 
dered in “research” on pseudo-problems, 
They have pronounced judgment on the “gen- 
eral intelligence,” the “moral discernment,” 
and the various “special abilities” of thou- 
sands of children, on grounds that warranted 
no judgment whatever; and they have allowed 
their pronouncements to be used as authority 
for abandonment of further effort to develop 
those children in certain directions. They have 
“debauched the curricula” of schools and 
colleges to a degree that would surprise even 
Mr. De Voto. The authority that attaches to 
their academic positions renders them far more 
dangerous than the inspirational psychologist, 
the swami, and the fortune teller, who can 
operate only on sheep that are bleating to be 
shorn. Their “tests” are made salable, and at 
the same time worthless, by depending on the 
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fallacy of equivocation. This is a far more 
powerful agent of deception than direct lying: 
it deceives the user as well as his readers and 
hearers. — 

What is the remedy? Well, in the last two 
years of preparatory school, the student is 
exposed to enough logic and principles of 
scientific interpretation to serve most of the 
needs of the expert. All that is needed is suffi- 
cient mastery of them to recognize an equivo- 
cation when one commits or encounters it in 
one’s ordinary work. So I propose that every 
psychological laboratory in the country (in- 
cluding my own) be closed on suspicion, and 
that the staffs be returned to high school for a 
good, thorough review. None would be injured, 
and all would be benefited. The most competent 
scientists I know, whatever their field, find it 
profitable to review these elementary princi- 


ples again and again — in fact, they never 
outgrow them. After a year or so of reflection 
upon these principles, in the light of their 
experience gained since their preparatory 
school days, we might allow those who could 
pass a rigid examination to return to work. 

If I seem to have singled out the psycholo- 
gists unduly, let me hasten to recommend a 
similar treatment to others. The biological 
sciences, including physiology, genetics, phar- 
macology, and psychopathology, are in fully 
as sad a state; while the educational and social 
sciences are almost hopelessly muddled. 

If this reform measure should fail, as I ex- 
pect it would, I can suggest but one alterna- 
tive. Be skeptical! Remember the marks that 
distinguish a genuine test from a sham — and 
if anyone tells you that he has a psychological 
test, make him prove it. 


by HIRAM MOTHERWELL 


. 

HE PHRASE, “the American Empire,” 
has become fashionable as a metaphor to de- 
scribe the growing influence of the United 
States over her neighbors. But we Americans 
use it as a metaphor only, with the mental 
reservation that the United States is not really 
an imperialistic nation, but only a big brother 
to her little friends. 

The time has come for us to recognize that 
the United States is really an imperialistic 
nation. There really is an American empire. 
We must get used to saying the words aloud, 
not with tongue in cheek but with clear and 
confident enunciation. Imperialism is no more 
disgraceful than weather, and it is just as in- 
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evitable at a certain stage of national expan- 
sion. 

We are all imperialists. Hoover, the Quaker 
pacifist, is an imperialist when he seeks to flood 
the world with American goods and capital. 
You and I, simple citizens who are trying to 
earn a living and put the boys through college, 
are imperialists when we cheer for American 
prosperity based on super-production and 
gigantic foreign loans. We are profiting from a 
period of imperial expansion, and we enjoy it. 

There is no reason why we should not enjoy 
it, or why we should be ashamed of it; for 
American financial imperialism is often benefi- 
cial, and rarely needs to be oppressive to other 
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ples. But there are good reasons why we 
should no longer try to deny a fact as obvious 
as a skyscraper, a secret known to the entire 
world with the exception of the citizens of the 
United States. 

I should like to see every primary school 
give a course on the American Empire — 
what it is, how it grew, what it has done and 
failed to do for its imperial provinces, why and 
how it is essential to the prosperity of our 
country. I should like to see every American 
child grow up taking this empire for granted, 
just as every English child grows up taking the 
British Empire for granted. 

Public opinion resents the use of the words 
“imperialist” and “empire” as applied to 
America’s relations with her neighbors. And 
the United States Government seeks to appease 
this resentment by explaining that any im- 
perialistic act of the State Department is but 
a continuation of the old isolation policy, 
adapted to temporary exigencies. For example, 
Secretary Hughes said in 1922: “We are not 
seeking special privileges anywhere at the ex- 
pense of others. We wish to protect the just and 
equal rights of American citizens everywhere in 
the world.” Yet the United States has for years 
been using its influence to prevent other na- 
tions from placing important loans in Central 
America and Caribbean countries; has sought 
by every possible means to replace outstanding 
foreign loans in these countries with American 
money; has repeatedly vetoed concessions or 
development projects in Cuba and elsewhere 
in which foreign money was interested; has 
presented ultimatums to Hayti, Santo Domin- 
go, and other countries, with the marines at 
hand to enforce them; has forcibly seized con- 
trol of customs revenues and even shipped 
customs cash to New York as security for 
debts in litigation; and has intervened four 
times in Cuba, five times in Panama, six times in 
Nicaragua, twice in Mexico, six times in Hon- 
duras, once in Colombia, and once in Costa 
Rica. What is the use of pretending that all 
this is not imperialistic? 


Ano wHy, on the other hand, assume 
that such imperialism is necessarily and in- 
trinsically wicked? American financial im- 
perialism means thousands of millions of 
dollars invested in other countries, developing 
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local wealth, providing jobs for hundreds of 
thousands of workers, stabilizing national 
finances, giving large portions of the local 
populations a stake in peaceful and orderly 
government. No one will pretend that useful 
employment, sanitation, roads and railways, 
and human self-respect are not to be preferred 
to poverty, disease, and chronic revolution. 
It is absurd to assert that there is anything 
sacred in the right of small nations to be 
governed by a series of military adventurers. 
If American imperialism improves the condi- 
tion of the common people at the expense of 
the local politicians, then it is humanly justi- 
fied. The question which Americans should 
ask is not whether America is “imperialistic,” 
but whether, in each instance, American im- 
perialism has really worked for the good of the 
greatest number, or has bungled its job. Most 
liberals believe that the United States has 
bungled its imperial job in many instances, and 
has senselessly and needlessly oppressed and 
sometimes slaughtered the local population. 
But this is no more a condemnation of im- 
perialism than miscarriages of justice are a 
condemnation of laws and courts. 

The trouble with American imperialism 
comes from the fact that Americans have not 
the moral courage to admit that it exists. In 
this the American Government has given 
them their cue. The State Department has 
repeatedly explained its imperialistic actions 
to the public by asserting that they were 
taken “‘solely with a view to the welfare of the 
inhabitants,” or “to protect human life,” or 
“to defend American property from bandits.” 
The American Government solemnly asserted 
its intention to grant complete national free- 
dom to the Philippines and to Cuba, while 
governing in the one and intervening in the 
other with a ruthlessness which would have 
aroused instant rebellion if attempted in any 
of the states of the Union. In April, 1898, 
Congress passed a joint resolution declaring 
that “the people of the Island of Cuba are, 
and of right ought to be, free and independent, 
and that the Government of the United States 
hereby recognizes the Republic of Cuba as the 
true and lawful government of that island.” 
But in 1919, after four military occupations 
and almost continuous interference in Cuban 
administration and finance, the State Depart- 
ment, in a document marked “Confidential: 
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For Official Use Only,” sought to reconcile its 
acts with the original promise by saying: 

“Tt would appear that ‘independence’ as a 
technical term employed in treaties relating to 
such protected States [as Cuba] does not mean 
full freedom of action as a positive attribute, 
but rather the absence of any such restrictions 
upon the protected State as would amount to 
an infringement of its international personality 
and take from it a certain theoretical legal 
competence to be the arbiter of its own 
destiny.” 

How much more candid it would have been 
to say: “Cuba is free in certain respects; she is 
not free in others. The United States has cer- 
tain vital interests in Cuba. She does not 
propose to permit third nations to gain a 
military or financial foothold on the island, or 
to permit irresponsible revolutionists to jeop- 
ardize the one and a quarter billion dollars of 
American investments there. But we can find 
a way of protecting these interests of ours 
without jeopardizing the welfare and autonomy 
of the Cubans.” 

The reason the State Department is obliged 
to issue these disingenuous statements is that 
for a century and a quarter prior to 1898 the 
American notions of imperialism were molded 
by the continuous struggle to prevent foreign 
nations from securing a military foothold in 
the Western Hemisphere, and to secure the free 
passage on the seas of the goods with which 
the United States paid her debts to foreign 
countries. Hence the dogma of the immorality 
of imperialism became a fixed part of the 
political consciousness of the nation. 

Now the human animal will submit to any 
punishment or humiliation rather than be 
forced to admit that its dogmas are false. 
Whatever it may do under pressure of neces- 
sity, it will passionately seek to reconcile its 
actions with its dogmas. Hence, although the 
historic situation to-day is completely reversed 
and the United States is now a huge exporting, 
lending, and shipping nation, the government 
still seeks to make its actions appear harmoni- 
ous with the old political ethic, which approved 
of political action abroad only in defense of 
property and morality. 

It was for this teason that Roosevelt said in 
1907, to justify his military intervention in 
Cuba: “I am doing my best to persuade the 
Cubans that if they will only be good, they 
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will be happy.” And Wilson, to justify his 
intervention at Vera Cruz: “I am going to 
teach the South America Republics to elect 
good men.” 


Taian: in their hearts, still im- 
agine that they interfere with other people, in 
foreign as in domestic affairs, solely in order to 
make them good. Yet all foreign countries 
regard the United States not at all as a moral 
teacher but as a shrewd salesman. They admire 
and envy, not only our ability to sell good 
merchandise at a low price, but especially our 
ability to pretend that we are doing it solely 
from altruistic motives. No one is deceived by 
American “altruism” except Americans. As 
Bertrand Russell has said: “The Americans 
surpass even the British in sagacity, apparent 
moderation, and the skillful use of hypocrisy 
by which even themselves are deceived.” 

The entire world, with the exception of the 
United States, believes that there is an Ameri- 
can Empire which is fast growing to include 
the entire Western Hemisphere, and in some 
degree Europe and parts of Asia as well. Just 
what is this empire and where is it? 

We might make a map of it — indeed, we 
may make three maps to distinguish three 
degrees of American imperial influence. First 
would come the map showing American 
“possessions” (a term as yet juridically unde- 
fined, but including all territories over which 
the United States asserts positive political 
control). These territories would include Porto 
Rico, the Virgin Islands, Hawaii, Alaska, 
Guam, Samoa, the Philippines, and the Canal 
Zone. None of these dominions, save Hawaii 
and Alaska, fits into the scheme of the American 
constitution. Hawaii and Alaska are territories, 
presumably one day to become states. The 
Philippines are a “possession” presumably one 
day to become an independent nation. Porto 
Rico is a territory without any presumption of 
future citizenship in the Union. Guam and 
Samoa are simply “owned” by the Federal 
Government. The Virgin Islands were “pur- 
chased” from Denmark and are presumably 
“owned” by the United States, but the politi- 
cal status of their inhabitants is vague. Whether 
the Canal Zone is land “leased” or land 
“owned” is a metaphysical question. But over 
all these territories the American imperial 
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dominion is absolute and unquestioned. 

A second map would include all those terri- 
tories over which the United States exercises a 
degree of influence which amounts to effective, 
although not formal, control over their na- 
tional lives. These would include Cuba, Haiti, 
and Santo Domingo; Nicaragua, Panama, and 
indeed all of North America up to the Rio 
Grande, except of course British Honduras. 
Especially Mexico! For that country, after 
years of playing politics with Great Britain, 
Japan, and others, has at last come completely 
within the orbit of American influence so far as 
its foreign policies and its major domestic 
policies are concerned. But the map would ex- 
tend farther. It would include most of the 
continent of South America. In parts of the 
South American continent the United States 
exercises a formal control over the national 
finances. In other parts American invested 
capital and American commercial interests are 
powerful, although Europe enjoys a greater or 
lesser degree of influence. But whatever influ- 
ence European nations may have in South 
America, under the present Monroe Doctrine 
no foreign power could exercise effective diplo- 
matic control of the foreign policy of any 
South American nation if the United States 
Government seriously objected. If it'came to a 
clash, the word of the State Department would 
be decisive. It is such power to dominate in 
political crises which is the foundation of 
empire. 

But a third map, variously shaded, would 
reveal an American empire which casts its 
shadow over most of Europe and much of Asia. 
For empire, in modern times, is built on com- 
merce and investment which require political 
protection. And American merchandise and 


























capital have been flooding these vast areas ata 
rate unprecedented in the history of the world. 
Nearly five thousand million dollars worth of 
American goods and more than one thousand 
million of American capital annually! Such a 
penetration cannot continue without creating 
political implications. And, in times of crisis, 
American political influence has actually regu- 
lated the affairs of Europe through the Dawes 
Plan and probably the Young Plan, as well as 
through numerous acts to stabilize European 
finances, to say nothing of the League of 
Nations and the Kellogg Pact. At least eight 
of the leading nations of Europe were finan- 
cially rehabilitated thanks to money loaned at 
critical moments under conditions approved 
by the State Department. All of these nations 
and most of the others would have to consult 
Washington before making any major change 
in national policy. This is dominion. This is a 
degree of empire. 
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B... ONE will ask, is this not a fantas- 
tic conception of empire? Can one seriously 
speak of empire without political sovereignty? 
Yes, one can, as we shall see. 

But first it should be made clear that the 
word “empire,” in its true meaning, does not 
convey any connotation of good or evil, any 
more than do the words “nation,” “town- 
ship,” or “municipality.” Empire is simply a 
term for a particular type of relation between 
one nation and others. Which particular type 
is it? 

In trying to answer this question we are 
constantly bothered by word-pictures labeled 
“empire” which we have picked up from 
history books and news dispatches. Empire, in 
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our minds, is largely a mélange of slogans and 
images — the tyranny of strong nations over 
weak ones; invasion of small countries; forcible 
annexation; hegemony over a continent; puni- 
tive expeditions; Amritzar massacres; black 
slaves on Congo rubber plantations; the biggest 
navy; administration of local finances; the 
landing of the marines. Any or all of these 
phrases may mingle in one’s instinctive defi- 
nition of empire according to the particular 
ideas which one has inherited. 

The ancient Romans are generally supposed 
to have been the most expert and efficient 
practitioners of empire. And what was empire 
according to their definition? 

In 196 B.C., long before the Cesars were 
heard of, a young Roman general, Titus 
Quinctius Flamininus, was made emperor or 
imperator of Greece. That is to say, he was in- 
vested by the Senate of the Roman Republic 
with the imperium, or plenary power, to con- 
duct the war and negotiate the peace in Mace- 
don. Flamininus was emperor because he had 
the imperium, or effective power. And that, to 
the Romans, was all there was to the business 
of empire. Even the great Cesars had, techni- 
cally, no more authority than had Flamininus. 
They were simply the recipients of the impe- 
rium over certain parts (but not all) of the 
Roman domain. The empire itself was but a 
vast league of nations bound together by a 
series of treaties, practically no two of which 
were alike. In one region Cesar governed by 
appointing administrators to control every 
detail of local life; in another he had no right of 
interference other than to nominate the high 
priest. Every variety of political relation was 
welcomed by Rome so long as she retained the 
one thing which made empire real — power. 

We moderns have inflated this word, im- 
perium or empire, to mean complete and irrev- 
ocable political dominion. But living empires 
are not made on that basis. The imperial rela- 
tion is ever fluid, changing, often invisible. 
Canada, a part of the British Empire, is for all 
practical purposes an independent nation; she 
makes her own tariffs, conducts her own foreign 
relations (she maintains a minister to Wash- 
ington), and decides for herself, irrespective of 
Great Britain, in matters of war and peace. 
Egypt, on the other hand, although not tech- 
nically a part of the British Empire, is wholly 
under British imperium, through the appoint- 
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ment by Great Britain of her technical advisers 
and the presence at Suez of British troops, 
Albania is formally a sovereign, independent 
kingdom; but she is in reality a part of the 
Italian Empire because Italy controls her 
foreign relations, her finances, and her military 
affairs. 

Empire is nothing else than effective power. 
Wherever the United States exercises effective 
power, there she has empire. And wherever she 
exercises power in competition with other na- 
tions, there she has potential empire. The 
forms do not matter. The fact of effective in- 
fluence is the only thing that counts. 

Obviously the mature imperialist must be- 
have in a very different manner from the 
nationalist. To the nationalist there is nothing 
to do with another nation except to leave it 
alone or annex it. To the imperialist every 
conceivable relation is possible, according to 
the particular circumstances and the aims in 
view. If the aim is to prevent a small nation 
from granting a naval base to a political ad- 
versary, it is sufficient to make a treaty (under 
duress, if necessary) specifying that no naval 
bases shall be granted to third parties. If the 
aim is commercial or financial penetration, it is 
sufficient to make a treaty guaranteeing 
preferential tariffs or advisory powers over 
finances and concessions. But except for the 
pressure that may be necessary to obtain these 
specific objects, the imperial power leaves full 
self-government to the province. 

V 

U> TO THE present, the evils of Ameri- 
can imperialism have flowed chiefly, not from 
the pursuit of imperial aims, but from mixing 
up imperialism with nationalism. The bloody 
war of suppression in the Philippines was 
caused by the fact that the United States, 
acting at the dictate of its inherited national- 
istic slogans, was promising the islands free- 
dom, while, at the dictate of her commercial 
and financial interests, she was preparing to 
make them an imperial province. If, at the 
beginning, the United States had stated what 


she wanted — naval bases, financial control, - 


free zone ports, or anything else — she could 
undoubtedly have made the desired deal with 
the local politicians. (It might have been 
necessary to bribe them; but it is more decent 
to bribe one man than to shoot a thousand.) 
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The Filipinos, accustomed for centuries to 
Spanish corruption, would have understood 
this and adapted themselves to it. Instead, the 
United States, promising freedom, called in 
Aguinaldo, the champion of Philippine free- 
dom, to help her fight Spain, and then sup- 
pressed Aguinaldo’s independence movement 
with bloody warfare and even barbarous atroc- 
ity. 

* must have seemed to the Filipinos a strange 
morality, this of the Americans, who fought, 
killed, and tortured them to make them free. 
They must sometimes have longed for the 
régime of old Spain, under which everyone was 
corrupt and hence all understood one another. 
It is hypocrisy, not imperialism, which creates 
atrocities. 

In all probability, most of the excesses of 
American imperialism could have been avoided 
if the imperialistic purpose had been frankly 
stated and honestly pursued. It is absurd to 
say to a small nation: “You are entirely free in 
your sovereign right to do as you please. But 
if you don’t voluntarily please to sign this 
treaty, we will land marines and seize your 
customs.” No great human suffering can come 
from the efficient administration of local 
customs or from forbidding the lease of a naval 
base to a foreign nation; but war, bloodshed, 
tyranny can come from pretending to do one 
thing and actually doing another. 

Such hypocrisy is the result of our pretend- 
ing that we are not imperialists — that we 
interfere with other nations only for their own 
good. The worst imperialist is the moralistic 
imperialist, because he has nothing to give but 
“don’ts.” The best imperialist is the financial 
imperialist, because he has capital to give, and 
capital waters the roots of man’s daily life. 
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All nations are selfish. And when selfishness 
aims merely at taking something away from 
somebody else (as nationalism usually does), 
it can be cruel. But imperialism is a continuing 
relation; it must aim at building up prosperous 
markets and willing customers. As imperialism 
realizes the multiplicity of its interests — in 
other words, realizes that its interest is not only 


_ to float loans, obtain raw material concessions, 


and secure preferential tariffs, but also to sell 
goods over a long period of years — it will seek 
to foster mutual interests and narrow the area 
of pressure (or oppression) to the vanishing 
point. Where imperialism is completely suc- 
cessful, the policeman is invisible. 

The more various the kinds of selfish interest 
which imperialism is obliged to balance, the 
more its dominion is likely to be wise, moder- 
ate, and civilized. The mature imperialist, un- 
like the nationalist, will permit the utmost 
local self-government, will make the utmost 
allowance for other people’s customs and ideas. 
He is a specialist in minding his own business. 

An America which has this adult idea of 
tolerant, far-seeing selfishness will be able to 
give the world as much as it takes. But a moral- 
istic America, one which “talks about God 
when it means cotton,” will always be intol- 
erant and therefore cruel. For the moralist, 
just because he believes he is right, believes 
the other man wrong and hence deserving of 
chastisement. The imperialist, on the con- 
trary, is willing to leave his neighbors in peace 
so long as he can strike a series of profitable 
bargains. Foreign nations welcome American 
business and investment. They are terrified 
at American morality. America will not be 
safe for the world until we are all honest, 
conscious imperialists. 
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Don Juan 


Or the Youth of Byron— Part V 


by ANDRE MAUROIS 
Translation by Hamish Miles 


BK. SOME MONTHS, in the hurly-burly 
of her retreat at Southwell, Mrs. Byron had 
felt anxiety regarding her son’s next return, and 
his imminent majority. Her feelings for him 
were very much those which she had felt for her 
redoubtable husband. She feared him, wor- 
shiped him, and cursed him. What would he 
do once he was master of his own fortune — 
this new “Byr-r-ron” crossed with the Gordon 
stock? What blend of a Wicked Lord with a 
Mad Jack would reign at Newstead? And 
she, the thrifty Scottish widow who could live 
without a penny of debt on her one hundred 
and thirty-five pounds a year— why must 
she always be responsible for the males of this 
prodigal blood? 

The question that chiefly occupied her was 
whether, now that Byron had gone down from 
Cambridge, he would invite her to stay at 
Newstead and keep house for him. On his re- 
turn she was informed: ‘‘ Dear Madan, I have 
no beds for the Hansons or anybody else at 
present. . . . I shall live in my own manner, 
and as much alone as possible. When my 
rooms are ready I shall be glad to see you: at 
present it would be improper and uncomfort- 
able to both parties. You can hardly object 
to my rendering my mansion habitable, not- 
withstanding my departure for Persia in 
March (or May at farthest), since you will be 
tenant till my return.” 


MASTER OF NEWSTEAD 


E CERTAINLY had found Newstead in 
an incredible state of dirt and dilapidation. In 
the park “his” oak — the tree with which he 
believed his fortunes to be linked — was 
moribund, almost throttled with rank grass. 
He disentangled it, tended it, and saved it. 
To repair the whole of the Abbey would have 
been a ruinous undertaking, and useless as 
well. He furnished a bedroom for himself, in 
the center of which was a huge, canopied four- 
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poster curtained with Chinese stuffs; and he 
hung a few engravings on the walls: Jackson, 
the boxer, in his handsome blue coat; a por- 
trait of the old retainer, Murray, the only being 
besides his dogs whom he loved (as he de- 
clared); and then some views of Harrow and 
the Cambridge colleges — King’s, Trinity, and 
Jesus. It was curious, this need of his for 
being hemmed in by the household gods which 
life had gathered haphazard around him. Was 
it because in childhood he had felt so lonely, so 
abandoned? He began by hating new persons 
and new places; but once he had made personal 
contacts with them, they became part and par- 
cel of his own egoism, and thus sacred. 

From his window he could see the reedy 
banks of the lake, the swans, the battlements of 
the Wicked Lord’s forts, and the fair hills 
stripped of their woods. One door opened into 
the haunted chamber — an unfurnished stone 
apartment, wherein from time to time, at night, 
a quaking servant girl would encounter a 
black-hooded monk. A built-in staircase led 
down to another room which served him as 
study and drawing-room. A few rooms had 
been furnished for friends. But the rest of the 
place, the vast vaulted corridors, the numerous 
cells opening out of the cloister, remained bare 
and abandoned. 

How he loved Newstead! He never tired of 
his dreaming there — now stretched nearly all 
day long on a sofa, trying rhymes or sketching 
a poem; now in the garden, where he liked to 
work leaning on the trunk of an oak felled by 
the Wicked Lord, which formed a natural, 
ivy-clad desk. 


AN OLD LOVE RENEWED 


E HAD no desire to know the neigh- 
boring squires; a few of them paid calls, which 
he left unreturned. An invitation to dine at 
Annesley, however, he accepted, being anxious 
to face the ordeal of seeing his Mary again, 
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married, now Mrs. Chaworth-Musters: “I 
was seated near a woman to whom, when a 
boy, I was as much attached as boys generally 
are, and more than a man should be. I knew 
this before I went, and was determined to be 
valiant, and converse with sang froid; but in- 
stead I forgot my valour and my nonchalance, 
and never opened my lips even to laugh, far 
less to speak; the lady was almost as absurd as 
myself, which made us the object of more obser- 
vation than if we had conducted ourselves with 
easy indifference. You will think all this great 
nonsense. . . . What fools we are! We cry for 
a plaything, which, like children, we are never 
satisfied with till we break open, though like 
them we cannot get rid of it by puttimg it on 
the fire.” A nurse brought in a little girl of two 
years old. Byron was pained when he detected 
in that still half-molded face the firm, attractive 
features of the father, and those eyes into 
which he had so often gazed on the Diadem 
Hill. He looked at the husband — vigorous, 
not unintelligent, elegantly barbarian. Mary 
said not a word. She was stealthily observing 
that he had become slim and handsome. 
When he got back to Newstead, he threw him- 
self on his sofa and wrote a poem: 


Mary, adieu! I must away; 

While thou art blest I’ll not repine; 
But near thee I can never stay; 

My heart would soon again be thine. 


Away! Away! my early dream 
Remembrance never must awake: 

Oh! where is Lethe’s fabled stream? 
My foolish heart, be still, or break. 


The only people he desired to 
see were his Cambridge friends. 
He took pride in showing them 
his Abbey, and Hobhouse was 
the first to come. Byron enjoyed 
living with Hobhouse. They had 
a grumbling, affectionately bru- 
tal affection for each other, and 
when together they worked like 
an old and faithful couple, each 
on his own account: Byron on 
his satire, which he daily stif- 
fened and sharpened, and Hob- 
house, contagiously affected, at 
certain philosophic poems. When 
they grew tired of writing, they 
stripped and plunged into the 
lake, or, if the weather were 
too cold, into a curious underground pool 
which Byron had fashioned by a reconstruc- 
tion of the monks’ cellars. They amused 
themselves with training the Newfoundland, 
Boatswain, Byron jumping into the water 
fully clothed and pretending to drown so as 
to be rescued by his dog. Old Murray waited 
on them at table; and more than once, after 
dinner, Hobhouse saw Byron fill a glass of 
Madeira and hand it over his shoulder to Joe 
Murray as he stood behind his chair, saying 
with a hearty cordiality that lit up his whole 
face: “Here, my old fellow!” 

A pleasant life. But the vicinity of Annesley 
was still painful. It is almost intolerable to live 
close to a woman one has loved. In her aston- 
ishment at the coldness of the impassioned 
man she had known, she showed more tender- 
ness; and hope, most stubborn of sentiments, 
faintly renewed its flush. But the victim knew 
it to be vain. The best remedy was flight, and 
Byron planned to go in the spring. 


EPITAPH TO A DOG 


oor Boatswain caught rabies. Byron 
nursed him like a friend, and, barehanded, 
sponged the froth that ran from his gaping 
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jaws. The Newfoundland remained affectionate 
to the last, and bit nobody but himself. When 
he was dead, Byron said: “I have now lost 
everything except old Murray.” He had long 
kept saying that he wished to be buried with 
his dog, and he turned his attention to the 
construction of a vault. With a strange and 
characteristic gesture of defiance, he had this 
monument raised on the site of the altar in the 
ruined chapel of the monks. A foundation of 
large circular steps led to a finely chiseled ped- 
estal with an engraved inscription, supporting 
an antique urn, the beautiful outline of which 
stood out against the bare ogive windows. On 
one side of the pedestal he had inscribed: 
Near this spot 
Are deposited the remains of one 
Who possessed Beauty without Vanity 
Strength without Insolence 
Courage without Ferocity 
And all the Virtues of Man without his Vices. 
This praise which would be unmeaning Flattery 
If inscribed over human ashes 
Is but a just tribute to the Memory of 
Boatswain, a Dog 

Who was born at Newfoundland, May 1803, 

And died at Newstead Abbey, November 18, 1808. 

Byron told Joe Murray that he would have 
bim buried in the same vault, but Murray 
showed scant enthusiasm. “If I was sure his 
lordship would come here too,” he said, “I 
should like it well enough; but I should not like 
to lie alone with the dog.” 

The grave was already playing a strangely 
premature part in his adolescence. No longer 
was it on the tomb of the unknown Peachey 
that he would dream, but on that of the dog 
Boatswain — that is, on his own — and over 
the resting places of his vanished friends, and 
over that wherein lay buried the loves of his 
childhood. Life was like this, and the Byrons 
were marked down for woe. So be it. Destiny 
must just be defied. Dallas, the dutiful Dallas, 
called at his hotel that evening of his coming of 
age and found him very brilliant — and more 
flippant than ever regarding matters of re- 
ligion. 


LORD BYRON TAKES His SEAT 


Pinas remained now but to leave 
England, and Hobhouse had promised to go 
with him. But whither bound? Byron had no 
idea. To the East — to Persia — to India — 
to the tropics perhaps. It mattered little, so 
long as he could leave Annesley, memories, 
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creditors, all far behind. There was nothing to 
hold him. The Dowager had become a figure 
in the distance; and in any event she would 
have Newstead during his absence. He only 
needed to settle a few urgent affairs. 

The first of these was the publication of his 
satire. At last it had been completed — bril- 
liant, filled to overflowing with venom, and so 
malicious that Dallas, who was entrusted with 
finding a publisher, had to try several before 
he could find one to print it. Not only were the 
Scottish critics harshly dealt with, but most of 
the English poets as well, even Thomas Moore, 
so much admired by the Harrovian youth; 
and even his own guardian, Lord Carlisle, 
against whom Byron now harbored fresh griev- 
ances. Not only had Carlisle made no ac- 
knowledgment of the dedication of Hours of 
Idleness, beyond a letter of cold common- 
places, but he had also wriggled out of com- 
plying with his ward’s requests for the simplest 
services. Being now of full age, Byron had 
formally to take his seat in the House of Lords, 
and on such occasions it was customary for a 
young peer to be attended by a relative or 
friend. He wrote to Carlisle; he received only 
advice in reply. So Byron went down alone, 
on March thirteenth, to take his seat in the 
Upper House. 

The obliging Dallas was his only companion, 
shocked to see a young man of such birth and 
talents so completely ignored and neglected 
by his family that not a soul was with him on 
such a day. Byron himself was cruelly aware 
of how solitary he was in the world. Very great 
were the privileges of rank and title which 
should have been his. England at that time 
was entirely ruled by the descendants of a few 
noble families; and both of the great political 
parties drew their respective chiefs from the 
aristocracy of which Byron ought to have 
been a part. The conduct of this aristocracy 
was still marked by all the freedom of the 
eighteenth century, and the most immoral 
actions were instantly forgiven to such of its 
members as could perpetrate them with sure- 
handed detachment. It was not surprising that 
the young Byron should rate his being a lord 
very highly indeed. But unfortunately his 
circumstances left him on the outermost fringe 
of this delightful society. He had the title, but 
neither the privileges, the friendships, nor the 
necessary competence. 
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He was received in the antechamber by an 
official who went to advise the Lord Chancellor 
of his arrival. When Byron entered, there were 
only a few peers present in the splendid cham- 
ber, with its gilded woodwork. He passed in 
front of the woolsack, where Lord Eldon, the 
Lord Chancellor, presided over the House, 
and went forward to the table at which he had 
to take the oath. At the end of the brief cere- 
mony, the Lord Chancellor left his seat, and 
walked up to him with outstretched hand. By- 
ron gave a stiff salutation, hardly touching 
Lord Eldon’s hand with his fingertips. The 
Lord Chancellor was hurt, and resumed his 
place. Byron threw himself carelessly on one of 
the vacant opposition benches, and, after a 
few minutes, rose to join Dallas again outside, 
remarking to him: “If I had shaken hands 
heartily, he would have set me down for one of 
his party — but I will have nothing to do with 
any of them, on either side. I have taken my 
seat, and now I will go abroad.” 


A DEBT OF VENOM REPAID 


A FORTNIGHT later English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers made its appearance. The sat- 
ire was highly successful. The steely sureness 
of the lines pointed to an unmistakable talent. 
The volume was unsigned, but the name of 
Lord Byron was attached to it by all the men of 
letters — by some with rancor, by others ad- 
miringly, but by all with astonishment. It 
was a Roland for an Oliver, and a round had 
been won; he had nothing left to do in his 
country. 

All that he lacked to be off was money. 
With twelve thousand pounds of debts to his 
name, to whom could Byron turn to borrow 
the four thousand necessary for his journey? 
Hanson was instructed to find the sum. If 
need be, he must sell one of his properties; but 
it must be Rochdale, not Newstead: “... 
come what may, Newstead and I stand or fall 
together. I have now lived on the spot, I have 
fixed my heart upon it, and no pressure, pres- 
ent or future, shall induce me to barter the 
last vestige of our inheritance. I have that 
pride within me which will enable me to sup- 
port difficulties. I can endure privations; but 
could I obtain in exchange for Newstead Ab- 
bey the first fortune in the country, I would 
reject the proposition. . . . Mr. Hanson talks 
like a man of business on the subject. . . . I 


feel like a man of honour, and I will not sell 
Newstead.” 

One means of salvation would have been to 
marry a rich heiress. This had been Mrs. By- 
ron’s view when she saw her son on the road to 
ruin: “He must marry a woman of fortune this 
spring; love matches is all nonsense.” And 
Byron himself wrote: “I suppose it will end in 
my marrying a Golden Dolly or blowing my 
brains out; it does not much matter which, the 
remedies are nearly alike.” The solution was 
actually found in a quite unexpected loan from 
Scrope Davies. The witty and stammering 
Davies had continued to lead in London the 
gambling life he had led at Cambridge, losing 
and winning on a very large scale. His friends 
would leave him in the small hours, drunk in 
some gaming house, and find him again next 
day, miraculously returned home, still asleep 
in the late afternoon, with the chamber pot 
beside his bed crammed with several thousand 
pounds. Heaven alone knew how they had 
been won, and Scrope knew not where. On 
some such auspicious morning, Davies was able 
to advance Byron the sum necessary for his 
travels. 


THE POLISHED SKULL 


«B erore setting off Byron was anxious 
to arrange a gathering at Newstead of that 
little Cambridge group whose keen-edged in- 
telligence had been so potent in modeling his 
own. In May, 1809, the light-hearted Mat- 
thews, and Hobhouse the methodical, came to 
stay at the Abbey. A few days were passed in 
amusing foolery. The seeming solemnity of 
the place and its haunting shades gave the 
spice of contrast to the reveling of the young 
men. At the entrance, to the right of the steps 
leading into the hall, was chained a bear; to 
the left, a wolfhound. If you came in without 
a call to announce your arrival, you only 
escaped the bear and the hound to find your- 
self under the fire of a group of young marks- 
men practicing with their pistols beneath the 
vaulting. They numbered five, including the 
young lord of the house. They rose late in the 
mornings, and ' reakfast remained on the table 
until everyone had come down. Then they 
read, fenced, continued their pistol practice, 
went for a ride, rowed on the lake, or played 
with the bear. Dinner was between seven and 
eight. And after dinner they passed round a 
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human skull brimming with Burgundy. It 
was the skull of some monk whose skeleton 
had been struck by the gardener’s spade. 
Byron had had it mounted as a cup by a Not- 
tingham jeweler, who had sent it back “with 
a very high polish, and of a mottled colour 
like tortoiseshell.” On this goblet he had com- 
posed the lines: 
I lived, I loved, I quaff’d, like thee: 
I died: let earth my bones resign; 


Fill up — thou canst not injure me; 
The worm hath fouler lips than thine. 


Better to hold the sparkling grape 

Than nurse the earthworm’s slimy hood; 
And circle in the goblet’s shape 

The drink of gods, than reptile’s food. 


As a final touch to this macabre setting, the 
guests attired themselves in monkish habits, 
and Byron, as Abbot of Newstead, presided 
over the meal, crosier in hand. The cellar was 
good, and the servant maids provided the 
other pleasures of the company. Byron was 
quite proud of this little troupe of pretty girls 
recruited for his household in the neighboring 
villages. Lax morals seemed to him feudal and 
idyllic, not to say flattering as well. In local 
legend the Abbey was becoming the seat of a 
new Wicked Lord, and the Newstead horses 
were coming to forget the Bridal Path to 
Annesley. 

Thus passed the month of May. It was de- 
cided that in June Hobhouse and Byron would 
start together for Gibraltar, and thence go on 
to Malta and the East. He did not see his 
sister, Augusta, before leaving. In 1807 she 
had married the famous cousin, Colonel 
Leigh, a gentleman-in-waiting to the Prince 
Regent, and lived now at Six Mile Bottom, 
near Newmarket. She had given birth to a 
little daughter during the previous year, and 
Byron wrote to her: “I return you my best 
thanks for making me an uncle, and forgive 
the sex this time; but the next must be a 
nephew. . . . Mrs. Byron I have shaken off 
for two years, and I shall not resume her yoke 
in future. . . . I never can forgive that woman, 
or breathe in comfort under the same roof. I 
am a very unlucky fellow, for I think I had 
naturally not a bad heart; but it has been so 
bent, twisted, trampled upon, that it has now 
become as hard as a Highlander’s heelpiece.” 
Thereafter letters became few. When the satire 
was published, Augusta had sided with Lord 
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Carlisle, and for this Byron bore her a grudge. 
Still another bond was loosening. 


MELANCHOLY FOREBODINGS 


EVERTHELESS, this heart as hard asa 
Highlander’s heelpiece was still very sensitive. 
Byron made a collection of portraits of his 
friends to take with him on his travels. En- 
slaved to that need for clustering his domestic 
gods around him, he commissioned one of the 
leading miniaturists of the day to paint por- 
traits of his friends. Yet they were a heartless 
crew, he found. To make his departure the 
dramatic climax he would have liked, he wished 
his friends could themselves have entered into 
his mood of melancholy. But they were cheer- 
ful fellows; they had ridden his horses, drunk 
his wine, and kissed his wenches; but hypo- 
critical tears they refused. 

Before he left, he suffered one last disap- 
pointment in the aloofness of Lord Delawarr. 
True, they had exchanged portraits sur- 
mounted by their family crests. But Delawarr 
was a being without a soul. “Will you believe 
it?” said Byron to Dallas, “I have just met 
Delawarr, and asked him to come and sit for 
an hour with me; he excused himself; and what 
do you think was his excuse? He was engaged 
with his mother and some ladies to go shop- 
ping! And he knows I set out tomorrow, to 
be absent for years, perhaps never to return! 
Friendship! I do not believe I shall leave 
behind me, yourself and family excepted, and 
perhaps my mother, a single being who will 
care what becomes of me.” The incident left 
its mark on him. All his life he was to speak of 
the way Lord Delawarr had wounded him by 
deserting him, on the eve of his departure, to 
go to a milliner’s with some women. Yes, 
Timon of Athens was in the right: so long as 
you had pottage to give the curs to lap, you 
could have men’s mouths, men’s eyes, even 
men’s hearts; but only let them guess that 
death, or a journey, or ruin, was about to stop 
you from sharing in their pleasures, and in- 
stantly they would leave you bare, exposed to 
every wind that blows. Delawarr, in going to 
the milliner’s, can never have even faintly 
imagined that this trifling act would make 
him the target of such shattering invective. 

Matthews behaved better. On the eve of the 
departure he entertained Hobhouse and Byron 
at a magnificent dinner. Already the pair 
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had jointly dropped into the tone proper to 
travelers —one of pleasantry, detachment, 
and slight artificiality. Before embarking, By- 
ron wrote some stanzas for Mary Musters: 

’Tis done — and shivering in the gale 

The bark unfurls her snowy sail; 

And whistling o’er the bending mast, 

Loud rings on high the fresh’ning blast; 

And I must from this land begone, 

Because I cannot love but one. 

Were these feelings genuine? Was he going 
away because he loved her still and could not 
bear to live near to her? A man is not so sim- 
ple as that. When he supped with Matthews 
and Hobhouse, when he laughed as he listened 
to the irresistible stutter of Scrope Davies, he 
had scarce a thought for Mrs. Musters. But 
a first love brands a 
boy deeply; and of all 
those fair, sad memo- 
ries round which Byron 
loved to weave his 
sensuous reveries, the 
Annesley days re- 
mained the sharpest. 







CHILDE HAROLD’S 
FIRST PILGRIMAGE 


N JuNE 26, 
1809, the two friends 
embarked on Captain 
Kidd’s packet at Fal- 
mouth, bound for Lis- 
bon. Hobhouse, already 
revolving archeologi- 
cal notes in his brain,: 
took with him one hundred pens, two gallons 
of ink, and several volumes of blank paper. 
And once again Byron had become the lode- 
stone for a whole troop of attendants. The 
aged Murray was to come as far as Gibraltar, 
the sea air being beneficial to his health. The 
actual duties of bodyservant were entrusted 
to William Fletcher — the valet from New- 
stead, who had lately married and grumbled 
at being parted from his wife, Sally. The train 
was completed by Robert Rushton, a young 
page known as “Bob” —a farmer’s son to 
whom Byron took a fancy “because, like my- 
self, he seems a friendless animal” — and bya 
German valet recommended by Dr. Butler of 
Harrow. 
Hodgson received a description in heroi- 
comic verse of the departure, and of Hob- 


house vomiting forth now his breakfast and 
now his first travel impressions. “It has pleased 
Providence to interfere in behalf of a suffering 
public by giving him a sprained wrist, so that 
he cannot write, and there is a cessation of 
ink-shed. . . . I leave England without regret 
— TI shall return to it without pleasure. I am 
like Adam, the first convict sentenced to trans- 
portation, but I have no Eve, and have eaten 
no apple but what was sour as a crab.” 

The voyage was trying. At Lisbon the trav- 
elers came into touch with the Continent at 
war. The French under Junot had just given 
place to the English troops of General Craw- 
ford. Hobhouse, the president of a radical 
club, was shocked by the morals of a country 
where a clerical tyranny ruled supreme. The 
dead lay exposed in the churches with saucers 
on their breasts, and their burials waited until 
enough money had been put in to pay the 
priest. The Inquisition had not been abolished. 
Men were impressed for the army in the open 
street. Byron, more fi- 
ery than Hobhouse, 
and impatient of all 
constraint for others 
as for himself, was 
eager to preach rebel- 
lion; but he relished 
the contrast of the 
~ wretchedness of man- 
kind with the beauty 
of the Portuguese land- 
scape. He enjoyed the 
orange trees gilding the 
deep green of the valleys, the monasteries 
perched on the tops of their crags. “I am very 
happy here, because I loves oranges, and talks 
bad Latin to the monks, who understand it, as 
it is like their own — and I goes into society 
(with my pocket-pistols), and I swims in the 
Tagus all across at once, and I rides on an ass 
or a mule, and swears Portuguese, and have 
got a diarrhoea and bites from the mosquitoes. 
But what of that? Comfort must not be ex- 
pected by folks that go a-pleasuring.” 


AN OLD SPANISH CUSTOM 


RoM Lisson to Seville they traveled 
on horseback. The highway was dotted with 
crosses, each commemorating a murder; and 
they met a prisoner and some spies who were 
being taken to Seville to be hanged. In the 
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spectacle of this world where death and love 
had always something direct, something ani- 
mal, there was an appeal that went straight to 
Byron’s heart. From Seville he wrote to his 
mother that he was lodged in the house of two 
fair Spaniards, and remarked that the women 
“are, in general, very handsome, with large 
black eyes, and very fine forms. The eldest 
honored your unworthy son with very par- 
ticular attention, embracing him with great 
tenderness at parting (I was there but three 
days), after cutting off a lock of his hair, and 
presenting him with one of her own, about 
three feet in length, which I send, and beg you 
will retain till my return. Her last words were, 
Adios, tu hermoso! me gusto mucho — ‘Adieu, 
you pretty fellow! you please me much.’ She 
offered me a share of her apartment, which 
my virtue induced me to decline; she laughed, 
and said I had some English amante (lover), 
and added that she was going to be married to 
an officer in the Spanish army.” 

And then by way of Cadiz — “sweet Cadiz, 
full of the finest women in Spain” — the two 
friends went on to Gibraltar. There they had 
to part with old Murray and young Rushton, 
both of whom were worn out with traveling. 
Byron sent them back to Newstead, and kept 
only Fletcher with him. To Mrs. Byron he 
wrote: “Pray take some notice of Robert, who 
will miss his master; poor boy, he was very 
unwilling to return.” 

On board the Malta packet from Gibraltar, 
Hobhouse was much liked by the passengers. 
He had mixed with them from the first, and 
in the evenings, after dinner, told anecdotes 
over the wine— they nearly all came from 
Scrope Davies, reflected Byron listening from 
afar. Byron was more distant, and was viewed 
with less favor..A sparing eater, he left the table 
before the others and kept himself aloof, 
gazing at the sea and seeming to breathe the 
somber poetry of the cliffs. With nightfall and 
the lighting of lamps, he went forward and sat 
on a roll of sailcloth, where he would stay for 
hours watching the play of moonbeams on the 
waves. 

His fellow passengers mistook his craving for 
solitude for mere scornfulness, and judged 
him harshly, noting the downward glance of 
his eyes, the perturbed defiance of his mien. 
He never seemed natural; he handled Fletcher 
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roughly; he seemed restless, ill at ease. Could 
they have guessed the painful anxiety of spirit 
masked by this conduct, they would have 
pitied him. Byron sought refuge in the mute 
companionship of waves and stars because he 
was afraid of men. And having once assumed 
an attitude because it was natural to him, he 
had to keep to it because he thought it noble. 

As he watched the slow-swinging prow of 
the vessel cleaving the waters, he reflected that 
each wave was taking him one step farther 
from his shames. Over the failures of his youth 
he still brooded, but with more of a melancholy 
pleasure, and as if they were those of a stranger. 
Why should he not write a poem on this pil- 
grimage? From childhood there had been vio- 
lent emotions piling up within him, which now, 
fermenting in his burning spirit, were forming 
a sort of molten lava. He conjured up a hero 
whom he would call by his old family name, 
Childe Burun, and this would be Byron — the 
mournful, voluptuous Byron of whom Hob- 
house knew nothing, and would understand 
nothing even if he did. 


PLATONIC LOVE 


LE THIRD Day out, some of the passen- 
gers were amusing themselves on deck with 
pistol-shooting at bottles. Byron joined in and 
proved the best shot. This restored his spirits. 
Hobhouse, whom he had been treating in an off- 
hand way on account of a harmless joke, 
informed his new friends with kindly but con- 
descending indulgence, that he had to be 
treated just like a child. 

At Malta Byron took lessons in Arabic 
from a monk, and in Platonic love from Mrs. 
Spencer Smith. This lady had undergone the 
most romantic adventures, been arrested by 
Napoleon’s soldiery, and rescued by an Italian 
nobleman who had chivalrously respected her. 

Her charming, short-sighted eyes looked 
at men with an uncertainty at once troubled 
and troubling. Byron was fascinated. But his 
brand-new philosophy of love forbade him to 
yield, and a naive grudge against sentiment 
gave him the will to be unsusceptible. A “seem- 
ing marble heart” — that was how he liked 
now to see himself, an adept if he chose in that 
art of seduction which merely consists of a 
scorn for women and confidence in oneself, 
but disdainful of conquests too easily made. 
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Forum Definitions 


—— 


What is 
“The Good Life’’? 


In the definitions submitted this month 
only one characteristic of the good life is 
commonly agreed upon, namely, that it 
cornotes the maximum of enjoyment and 
satisfaction for the individual consistent 
with the minimum of interference with 
the pleasure and wellbeing of those with 
whom he comes in contact. 

As to how this ideal state is to be 
achieved, most of the definitions are very 
indefinite. Probably this was necessary in 
order to make them sufficiently general in 
their application. However, Marad Ser- 
riov, of Palo Alto, California, offers some 
concrete suggestions: ““To have one or 
two beautiful things and leisure to enjoy 
them; to buy favorite authors in abun- 
dance, to have light in the right place, 
comfortable chairs, and silence; to dally 
over rare cheeses, drip coffee, thick, tart, 
preserved cherries, hot, buttered muffins; 
to do one thing well, to the satisfaction of 
the creative instinct and improvement of 
the world in general; to have friends never 
insistent on intimacy; to arrive at a 
theory of life personally satisfactory, yet 
interfering with no one else; to be glad 
to live but not afraid to die — that is the 
good life.”’ 

The following definitions have been 
awarded prizes as the most adequate of 
those submitted: 

1. The good life is that in which a man 
finds pleasure and contentment in his vo- 
cation, avocation, and marriage; and 
finally reaches, to his complete satisfac- 
tion, the goal that he has set for himself. 
(Nina Elliott, Glendale, Calif.) 

2. The good life is one in which a per- 
son of intelligence and character finds 
satisfying expression for his inner needs 
through his spiritual life, his human rela- 
tionships, his work, and his play. The 
good life is poised at the center, “an in- 
tegrated personality.” (Mrs. G. A. Me- 
Neill, Rochester, N. Y.) 

8. The good life consists in so intelli- 
gently harmonizing one’s actions with the 
laws of nature and human nature that the 
individual develops to his fullest physical 
and mental potentialities without causing 
suffering to or thwarting the physical and 
mental development of his fellow men. 
(Berenice Cooper, Superior, Wis.) 

4. The good life is that life which satis- 

€s its normal physical and intellectual 
desires without interfering with the hap- 











piness or welfare of any other human | 
being. (Mary L. Barry, Superior, Wis.) | 
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Cea is the rare 
quality that makes a 
Christmas gift interest- 
ing, treasured—that 
makes the giver long and 
— remembered. 

tormoguide is that un- 
commonly delightful gift 
—a modern, handsomely 
designed weather fore- 
caster (simplified barom- 
eter), by Taylor. Different 
—with a charm that’s 
compelling, with an air of 
romance, reminiscent of 
clipper ships, of treasure- 
trove, of voyages of dis- 
covery in every clime in 
gallant days long turned 
to dust. 


Stormoguide is animate, interesting, consulted every day by its Taylor Stormoguide Jr. No. 2258 
owners. Will tomorrow be right for golf or sailing or tennis? Will 
it be favorable for business or touring or shipping? It will fore- 
tell with accuracy if tomorrow’s skies will be kindly to the new 
ensemble. Stormoguide becomes the oracle and friend of the 
whole family—and a trusted one, because Taylor instruments are 
world famed for accuracy. 








An individual gift not likely to be duplicated! Taylor Stormo- 4 scurdy, reliable littis weather forecaster. 
guide (Standing Pattern) has a handsome clock-like case of pol- Walout finished, bakelite case and white dial. 


ished bakelite, walnut finished. It has 414” gold-coned dial, good Price. . . .$10 
gtade ancroid movement and is adjustable for uses in altitudes 
from 0 to 2,500 feet. Price, each... .$15. Taylor Stormoguide Taylor Standing Pattern 


Junior, same as above, without stand and with white dial suita- 


Stormoguide No. 2259 
ble for wall use. Price, each... .$10. 


These are real ornaments of daily use and remembrance. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, we invite you to use the coupon below. 


Taylor /nstrument Companies 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., U.S. A. 
CANADIAN PLANT, TYCOS BUILDING, TORONTO 
MANUFACTURING DISTRIBUTORS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
SHORT & MASON, LTD., LONDON 





Handsome easel stand and gold-toned dial, 
Price... .$15 


Taylor ; 
0 Stormoquide 







Taylor Instrument Companies 


123 Ames St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $......... for which please send me 1 Taylor Stormoguide No......... I under- 
stand you guarantee safe delivery. 
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Plens Your Wish on a Tropi- 
cal Night . . . Cunard-Anchor 
West Indies Cruises include 


New Year's Eve in Havana... 


‘ ‘a 

The Old Year pelted out with tropical 
flowers . . . with Spanish music .. . 
Parisian verve holding carnival on a lazy 
lilting tropic sea... A new wayof wishing 
. +. a new way of feeling . . . Sidewalk 
cafés on the Prado. . . dropping into 
the Sevilla Biltmore . . . dancing and 
supping at the Marianao Playa. . . the 
dawn coming up in a singing burst of 
saffron ... Isn't that a fair exchange for 
the same old whistles . . . the same old 
bells... the same old hanging out of 
the same old draughty window... ? 
Other and just as provocative cruises of 
9, 12, 16, 18 and 26 days... all exempli- 
fying the Cruise perfection identified with 
Cunard ... luxury plus comfort in ap- 
pointments and equipment .. . stewards 
who valet you. . . restaurants with the 
Cunard flair for epicurean surprises +. . 
Cheaper than staying at home. 


VARIED ITINERARIES INCLUDING 


San Juan, Santiago, Santo Domingo, Port- 
au-Prince, St. Pierre, Fort de France, 


Barbados, Trinidad, La Guayra, Curacao, 
Colon, Kingston, Havana, Nassau, Bermuda. 


Duration | Min. 
of Voyage! Rates 


$200 
16 days 200 
16 days 200 
8 days 175 
9 days 175 
16 days 200 
26 days 275 
26 days 275 
18 days 200 
12 days 


Sailing Date 
from NewYork 


Dec. 3, 1929 
Dec. 18, 1929 
Dec. 21, 1929 


Steamer 


8.3. Franconia 
s.s- Carinthia 
$$. Franconia 
s.%- Caronia 
s.s- Carmania 
s-&- Carinthia 
s-s- Caledonia 
s.s- Caledonia 
s- Caledonia 
$-%- Samaria 


16 days 


Jan. 16, 1930 
Feb. 15, 1930 
Mar. 15, 1930 
Apr. 12, 1930 


ALGIERS — 
the Pirates’ Lair 


by ALICE CURTIS DESMOND 


& HERE Is an old Arabian saying: 
“Algiers is a diamond in an emerald 
frame.” We thought of it when we first 
glimpsed Algiers from the porthole of our 
cabin. We had sailed from Marseilles, and 
awoke to find ourselves in the harbor as if 
transported there on a magic carpet. 
Strange, gutteral cries had drawn us to 
our porthole, and looking out we saw 
before us Algiers, rising proudly from the 
harbor on its amphitheatre of hills. 
Terraces of dazzling white climbed ab- 
ruptly from the bay. The white buildings 
were interspersed with green squares and 
avenues. For two miles the city extended 
back to Mustapha Supérieur, that district 
of villas and gardens which is rapidly 
becoming one of the most fashionable 
resorts on the Mediterranean. Distant but 
commanding on the horizon, Mt. Atlas 
pushed its snowy tip into the morning 
haze. 

This was Algiers! The city from 
which Barbasoosa had once terrorized the 
civilized world. I remembered that Cer- 
vantes was a slave in Algiers for six years; 
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that in 1793 Benjamin Franklin was ap- 
pealing for the emancipation of 115 Amer- 
ican slaves held here; and that the 600,000 
Christians who had visited this place 
during the power of the Dey did so un- 
willingly and in chains. And now we were 
following the fashionable crowd which 
each winter flocks to “the African Rivi- 
era,” richest of French colonies. 

We were about to step into a car at the 
dock when a stout Arab, his black beard 
clipped into a Van Dyke point, rushed 
forward and almost embraced us. 

“* Monsieur et Madame! As I prophesied, 
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you return to Africa!” cried Hassam, who 
proved to be our guide of the previous 
year in Tunis. With a warmth that almost 
made us believe him, he assured us that 
since our departure from Africa he had 
been on that wharf awaiting our return! 


A.Np so, with Hassam, we set out 
to spend several weeks inspecting the 
facets of the diamond, Algiers. It is a 
curious stone, half French, half Arabian. 
Wide, terraced streets; the beautiful 
square, Place du Government; Boulevard 
de la Republic, shaded with trees, lined 
with excellent shops, colored with the 
dresses of the fashionable and the uniforms 
of officers — these things spoke of Parisian 
boulevards. 

I had not come for this, but for that 
other Algiers which rises to the west of the 
Place du Government. Cars strike no 
jarring note against its age, for cars can- 
not enter its narrow streets and alleys. 
Streets here are but worn steps. I remem- 
ber climbing over five hundred of them 
before the Kasba. 
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In its glory this old citadel, palace of 
the Deys, crowned the squalid city with 
majesty. Now it is in ruins and of its glory 
there remains little except the central 
court and throne room. Ironically, the 
surrounding buildings form a French 
barrack. 

But Hassam, who was a descendant of 4 
pirate-follower of Barbasoosa, showed us 
very proudly the chair, in a lovely Moor- 
ish courtyard of white marble surrounded 
by arched galleries, on which the heads of 
Christian slaves had been exposed. To the 
right was a pavilion where the last Dey 
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aperiously struck the F rench Consul 
ith a fan — an act which probably led to 
ne conquest of Algeria by France. There 
as also a secret passage by which the 
ley could escape to the harbor; a window 
hrough which he inspected his harem; 


nd a concealed hole in the wall of his | 


tudy in which he hid the Favorite from 
iew when any men entered to consult him 
n affairs of State. 

Part of the palace has been turned into 


museum. The Roman and Arabian | 
ntiquities, and the old manuscripts, I | 


just admit, left little impression. But 
ever will I forget a gruesome plaster cast 
f the Christian martyr Geronimo writh- 
ng in death! He was martyred in 1569 by 
ing put alive into a block of concrete, 
shich was afterwards built into the wall 
f a fort. In 1853, when the old fort was 
wulled down, the block was opened and a 
ast taken from the martyr’s body. It 
ven shows the cords which bound his 
ands and feet. 


“ucu was slavery under the Moors. 
[o-day it is called by another name, but it 
till exists. I found evidence of it in a rug 
factory. 

A large, dark room, a number of looms, 
und before each loom a small Moorish girl 
of about eight, working the colored wools 
in and out in a pattern with her child’s 
fingers. I smiled at a tiny tot with sad 
brown eyes, a child who should have been 
in school or in the sunshine laughing; and 
the entire row of children stopped to 
watch. The infant held out a grimy hand 
—I thought, for baksheesh, but when I 
offered money she shook her head and 
pointed to some flowers I wore. As I 
passed them down the aisle each pair of 
eyes, too full of wisdom for their years, 
brightened with joy. Little mouths cried 
with delight as they kissed the flowers. 

“Those children are too young to 
work,” I complained to the manager of 
the factory. 

“If they did not work for me, they 
would work elsewhere. Do not worry, 
Madame,” — he shrugged — “‘they are 
only Moors.” 


We spent many days in the 
labyrinth of alleys which pass for streets. 
The pungent smell of the East — one- 
fourth spice and perfume, three-fourths 
filth —lay heavy between crazy houses. 
Homes and shops are open; sleeping, 
eating, working go on in plain view of the 
street. In the Rue du Diable (an impor- 
tant street, though two could hardly walk 
abreast) I watched a Kalorigis tailor at 
work, a huge Sedan negro baking bread 
for waiting Arab women, and a second- 
hand clothes dealer doing a rushing busi- 
hess with the Bedouins, who in winter 
Wear one suit of clothes above another 
until they look like junk men. 

m assured us that it was danger- 

ous to enter this quarter at night. If the 
didn’t murder you for your money 

they would do so for your clothes. And the 
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TO SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 





Send coupon today for California 
booklets which fully explain the 
Overland Route’s famous fleet of 
fine trains. - 





TRAINS 
FAMOUS FOR THEIR 
COMFORT ON 
“THE SMOOTHEST 
ROADBED IN 
AMERICA” 


Foremost among fine trains to this 
realm of eternal sunshine is the Los 
Angeles Limited—known and accepted 
among discerning travelers for its 
atmosphere of refinement and luxury, 
for its service, courtesy and cuisine— 
for that indefinable something which 
has made it the natural choice of 
famous people. 


A de luxe all-Pullman 63 hour, no extra 
fare train with all the extra fare fea- 
tures—barber, bath, maid and manicure. 


Leaves Chicago 8:10 P. M. 


Other famous Union Pacific trains to 
California include the new 58 hour, 
extra fare Overland Limited; the 63 hour 
no extra fare San Francisco Limited; 
the Gold Coast Limited; Pacific Limited 
and Continental Limited from Chicago 
—the Pacific Coast Limited from St. 
Louis and Kansas City. 


Make your next California journey 
even more enjoyable than the last— 
aboard the Los Angeles Limited or one 
of its fine companion trains. 


C. J. Collins, Gen. Pass’r Agent, Dept. 379 ( 
Union Pacific System, Omaha, Neb. ® 


Please send me complete information and booklets on 
ifornia 0 awaii 0 
Death Valley—(California’s unique winter resort) 0 
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THE OVERLAND ROUTE 














| BANISH WINTER 


| —enjoy a sunlit cruise 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISES ™ WHITE STAR LINE... 
46 days.Turn winter bleakness into a summer-time fiesta... 
Join in the gay, pulsing life of Gibraltar, the Riviera, Naples 
...then step backward in Time...Algiers, Athens, Constan- 
tinople, the Holy Land...with five days in Egypt. Two intimate 
cruise liners —ADRIATIC and LAURENTIC —for people 
who expect the unusual in cruise comfort. From New York: 
Jan. 9, Jan. 18, Feb. 27, Mar. 8. First Class $695 up; Tourist 
Third Cabin $420, both including shore excursion program. 





HAVANA-NASSAU- BERMUDA CRUISES by RED 
STAR LINE, 11 halcyon days... Six short, thrilling tours to 
picturesque ports... HAVANA, pleasure capital of the Carib- 
bean; NASSAU, quaint tropic outpost for tennis, bathing and 
idling in the grand manner; BERMUDA, enchanting Gulf 
Stream retreat. Stopover at each dazzling port—or the 
one you find most intriguing —and continue on the next 
round of the popular LAPLAND, the ship with the club- 
like atmosphere. Fortnightly sailings from New York 
Dec. 28 to Mar. 8. $175 up. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
For full information address No. 1 Broadway, 
New York; 180 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago; 
460 Market Street, San Francisco; our offices 
elsewhere or authorized steamship agents. 
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men and streets seemed to bear him out, 
They seemed little removed from pirate 
days. Red hands, to ward off evil, wer 
painted on overhanging Moorish hal. 
conies. Armed shieks, in from the desert 
to the south, sat smoking and playing 
“‘Lady’s Game,” which resembles doni. 
noes. And the “Ladies of Dark Delights,” 
henna-toed dancers, leaned from the 
balconies and smiled. 

But there was an alien note in this 
You might come out of a smelly alley and 
find a billboard shouting “Ce Soir Cinema 
— Mary Pickford.” A sign before one of 
the houses of Ouled-Nail dancers read in 
English: “Arab dances to-night. Ameri- 
cans welcome!” It was just a little dis. 
couraging, and we turned our attention to 
other parts of the town. We spent hours 
wandering through Mustapha Supérieur 
where the French residents live and where 
the Governor’s summer palace is situated 
amid extensive grounds. 

We grew to love the Mosque de la 
Percherie, built in the form of a Greek 
cross, whose architect was killed for in- 
troducing the emblem of another faith 
into a Mohammedan place of worship. It 
was cool inside. On straw matting Arab 
scribes endlessly copied the Koran. And 
after washing their hands at a font in the 
rear and removing their shoes, the Faith- 
ful bowed reverently toward Mecca. One 
of them, a Bedouin shiek, swept us with 
his eyes, not with contempt, but with an 
utter indifference far more cutting. Then, 
as though conferring a favor on the Pro- 
phet, he bowed himself toward the Holy 
City. 

The mosque is beautiful, but not a 
interesting as the new Cathedral de 
Notre Dame d’Afrique east of Algiers, 
where each Sunday a service is held for 
those who have perished at sea during the 
year. It is a beautiful church, crowded 
with the tokens of its healing value, but 
the most impressive feature is the face of 
the Virgin on the ornate altar — black! 
It was said to have been picked up on the 
sea by Italian fishermen who bore it to 
the cliff to worship. The following morning 
it was again found floating in the see 
Again the fishermen bore it to the diff, 
and this time they prevented its escape by 
building a church around it and c -ementing 
it into the altar, where it has re 
ever since. 

One does not grow tired of a city where 
there is always something different. 
There is the hoary city of Barbasoos. 
There is the modern Riviera. There is the 
chef who gave us special dishes because he 
wanted us to take away a good impression 
of his home. There are veiled women pee 
ing from screened balconies, and there 8 
Hassam wailing that with Arab women 
unveiling all mystery and charm is gone, 
so that it is no longer worth while to 
follow one on the street. 
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SOUTH 
AFRICA 


South Africa is one of the most 
modern and progressive sections of 
the world ... luxurious hotels 
and railroads, delightful golf and 
yachting clubs, superb motor roads 
and all the comforts and conven- 
iences of modern civilization .. . 


Native 


But there is also the immensely 
picturesque native side of South 
Africa, so alluring to the tourist 
... the quaint Kraal life... 
wild war dances .. . weird, age- 
old tribal customs... the dig- 
nified Zulu chief and his retinue of 
dusky wives .. . stalwart warriors 
with their spears, shields, and 
knobkerries . . . the primitive mus- 
ical instruments . . . the women’s 


fantastic headdresses . . . the super- 
stitious mummery of the witch 
doctor. 


And all this within 


easy access for the 

3 tourist, as are all the 
+» other matchless 
wonders of South 


Africa ... great Vic- 
toria Falls, the ancient Ruins of 
Zimbabwe, the Kimberley Dia- 
mond Fields and the mile-deep 
Rand Gold Mines, the vast Kruger 
Big Game Preserves, the Magic 
Cango Caves, the ‘“‘Cape Beautiful” 
and many other wonderful fea- 
tures of this South African land of 
charm, contrast, mystery, beauty 
- and an ideal climate. 








Send for illustrated travel lit- 
erature and booklet HB2 to 


GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 


ll Broadway New York City 
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; eoprle tell us they Ihe Hotel Cleve- 


| land ieccnnies of the Fon lyfe ob daunls 


they see here, because J the genuine, 
interested service they get Doe every 
employee, and because a the excep- 
tional oad in all the restaurants, 


Cioibissdem bibs it for the same rea- 
sons, and any noon or evening you ll 
. . ? . 

badd many ob the city s social and 
business leaders lunching or dining 
here and entertaining their Soicnde 


Chatlinibies ought to leis the best 
hotel in their city—and CAirclenden 
fualee the Chinclinad 


Hotel Cleveland 
Pablic Sfuare, Clevelandawadjoining Cleve- 


land s vast new Union Station development 
Few Clerks, 


olervider service 


1000 rooms, 


$3 to $10 
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Malta—fortress of surprises, of his- 
tory, war and romance. Here, the 
Church of St. John with 400 memo- 
rials to Knights of the “White Cross”. 
There, the cave of Calypso. Yonder, 
Roman villas. Christian Catacombs. 
The Chapel of San Carlo. The Armory 
Hall. And everywhere emblems of 
heraldry, lavish carvings, tapestries, 
paintings, Moorish and Italian. Fasci- 
nating, luxuriant—Malta, visited 
on the 







































































Mediterranean 










Cruise Supreme 


from New York January 25th next 








The Homeric—one of the World’s 
foremost ships—with 115 rooms con- 
nected with private baths—the largest 
steamer to the Mediterranean —takes 
you to all the right places at the right 
time —14,000 miles —67 days. 


Casablanca, Palma-Ma orca, 
Barcelona, Valetta, Larnaka, and 
Ajaccio are new ports added to an 
already wondrous itinerary. Two 
weeks in Egypt—the Holy Land, 
generous stay-over privileges. Return 
voyage by steamers Majestic, 
Olympic or Homeric. 


Thos. Cook & Son 


585 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Wagons-Lits Co. 
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SNOW 


Travel News 


"T'uose ror whom a green Christ- 
mas is no Christmas, are advised to go 
‘to Switzerland for the holiday season. 


s There, if anywhere, one may definitely 


count on the sparkling snows which 
decorate the greeting cards and which 


symbolize Yuletide to most of us. Many | 


Americans who have established tempo- 


‘rary residences on the continent and in 
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'| England make a custom of adjourning to 


St. Moritz or Montreux in late December. 
St. Moritz, of course, is the chief winter 
resort of the Engadine — indeed, it is one 
of the chief winter resorts of the world, 
although the Swiss still continue to think 
of it principally as a summer paradise. 
Montreux, near the head of Lake Geneva, 
is the most widely advertised of the 
southern Switzerland resort towns. Near 
it is the Castle of Chillon, and a day’s trip 
by automobile takes one to the Great St. 
Bernard Pass and the Hospice, at which 
the celebrated dogs are bred. 


CORAL 


Wrra tHe arrival of winter 
Bermuda again comes into its own as a 
haven for icebound Americans. The charm 
of these coral isles remains undiminished 
by the presence of so many tourists; the 
Bermudians themselves realize that the 
quiet of their islands constitutes one of 
the chief attractions and therefore there 
are no factories, railroads, street cars, 
automobiles, or motorcycles — the horse, 
the bicycle, and human legs being the sole 
means of transportation. There are plenty 
of diversions, however, for those who wish 
them — golfing (there are many fine 
courses scattered over the islands), fishing, 
sailing, swimming, and tennis, to mention 
just a few. Visitors should bring clothing 
similar to that used during a summer 
sojourn in a northern resort. 


ROME 


In tate December Rome will be 
the scene of two great religious festivals — 
one to be held this year only, the other an 
annual occasion. On the twenty-first there 
will be the celebration — at St. Peter’s — 
of the end of the Pope’s Priesthood Jubi- 
lee, which began a year ago and which 
has attracted thousands of American 
Catholics to Italy. And then, on the day 
after Christmas, St. Stephen’s day will be 
observed. It is always an enviable privi- 
lege to be in Rome during the holiday 
season, for there the Christmas masses 
possess an unusual splendor — a splendor 
which somehow pervades the whole city in 
both its sacred and secular life. Like 
Paris, Rome contains so many American 
students that the tourist feels himself not 
entirely separated from his homeland — 
























71 DAYS OF DELIGHT 


Sail away on the famous cruising steamer 
ROTTERDAM From N. . FEB. am 


under Holland-America 
Line management. 


Enjoy real comfort, 
entertainment, strict- 
ly first class service and unsur- 
passed cuisine. 


The comprehensive itinerary in- 
cludes Madeira, Casablanca(the 
playground of Morocco and 
North Africa), Cadiz, Seville, 
(Granada) Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Naples (first call), Tunis, Athens, 
Constantinople, Haifa, Jerusa- 
lem, (the Holy Land), Alexan- 
dria, Cairo (and Egypt), Kotor 
and Dubrovnik (on the Dalma- 
tian Coast), Venice, Naples 
(second call), Monaco, and the 
Riviera. Added to these fasci- 
nating ports of call will be 
Malta, the romantic, Cyprus, 










The Rotterdam is beingew 
tirely reconditioned forthis 
coming cruise. Real bedsin- 
stead of berths, hot andcold 
running water, a 
tile swimming pool and 

modern gymnasium are 
among the many new im 
provements which will 
make this ever popularship 
of even greater appeal to 


the sunny isle, and Syracuse the discriminating cruis 
in Sicily. passenger. 
American ress Co. in charge of shore. excursions 


rite for illustrated booklet “ 


HOLLAND - AMERICA. LINE 
21-24 STATE STREET, NEW YORK 
Branch Offices and Agents in all principal Cities. 








EUROPE 


EGYPT—PALESTINE 


WINTER—SPRING 
SUMMER 


Send for booklet 


“TEMPLES 10URS 


INCORPORATED 


447 F PARK SQUARE BUILDING 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Foremost Student Tours 


early 4000 satisfied m: 
i "250 All Expense Tours 








CRUISE TOUR 
@) DAYS—*975.u 


First Class throughout. Visit- 

ing Barbados, Riode Janeiro, 

Santos, Montevideo, Buenos 
Aires, Trinidad. 


By S.S. VOLTAIRE 


from New York Jan, 18, 1930. Returning 
to New York March 19. 
Rate includes hotels and conducted sight- 
seeing ashore. 
Apply to your local agent or, 


LAMPORT & HOLT LINE 


26 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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a fact which is not to be disregarded at a 
time when even the most seasoned traveler 
is overcome with a nostalgia for familiar 
faces and a familiar tongue. 


PANAMA 


Av ruts particular period of the 
year, when many ships are heading from 
New York to California —- or vice versa 
— or are cruising down to South America, 
it is perhaps not unfitting to direct atten- 
tion to Panama, an important stopping 
place in inter-ocean travel. One will find 
comparatively little luxury or beauty in 
the Panama cities — Cristobal, Colon, 
Balboa, and Panama City — but there is 
a certain amount of compensation to be 
derived from the “‘differentness” of these 
towns. They are frequently dirty and 
sometimes hot, but they are always inter- 
esting. Of the Canal itself, of course, little 
need be said; the beauty which the squalid 
towns lack seems to have gathered along 
its banks. The tropical vegetation and the 
feats of engineering are ever new marvels. 


THE GULF 


‘Dvr Mississiprt Gulf Coast is not 
so famous perhaps as California or 
Florida, but it ranks with them as one of 
the finest winter resort sections in Amer- 
ica. The climate, tempered by the tropical 
breezes from the Gulf of Mexico, is 
equable and delightful, with an unfailing 
abundance of sunny, exhilarating days 
that irresistably tempt the visitor into 
the open. Beginning at about this season 
of the year, the entire coast will be bright 
with activity. Along the white strands are 
groups of bathers; the Gulf is gay with 
launches, yachts, and motorboats; some 
are pleasure craft, others carry fishermen, 
seeking Spanish mackerel, redfish, sheeps- 
head, speckled trout, sea bass, amber jack, 
or tarpon about the islands, or are bound 
for the picturesque rivers and bayous. 
Biloxi is the best known center for vaca- 
tioners and manages to combine a pleas- 
ant, lazy sense of the old South, with the 
magnificence of a new resort. 


A WESTERN LINK 


‘Tue creat network of railroad 
lines which makes the western United 
States the best served of any large area in 
the world, received another link this fall 
when the Southern Pacific opened its 
Alturas cut-off from Fernley, Nevada, to 
Klamath Falls, Oregon, thus linking the 
Shasta and the Overland routes. This 
line, while running through a compara- 
tively sparsely populated country, will be 
Convenient for those desiring to reach the 
Pacifie Northwest and will act as a 
north-and-south intermediary between 
the transcontinental trunks. 
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only an armchair Nomad? 


Laney AWAY by the magic of the printed page, do you cease to 
dream of roaming when you close the book? Or do you resolve 
then to see for yourself these romantic Caribbean lands? 

A long, expensive cruise is unnecessary. Just a few days south of 
us lies Cuba, where Havana and Santiago invite you. In Jamaica, 
Kingston and Port Antonio; in the Panama Canal Zone, Cristobal 
and Panama City. In Costa Rica is ancient Port Limon. Santa Marta, 
Puerto Colombia, and Cartagena will make you want to tarry in 
Colombia; Guatemala will show you the charm of Puerto Barrios 
and Guatemala City. In British Honduras you will see brisk little 
Belize, and in Spanish Honduras, Puerto Castilla and Tela. 

Great White Fleet liners leave New York twice weekly and New 
Orleans three times weekly. Cruises from 9 to 24 days. First class 

assengers only. All shore trips, hotel and railway accommodations 
included. Write for complete information to 


Passenger Traffic Department 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Steamship Service 
Room 1627, 17 Battery Place, New York City 


CARIBBEAN 
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GREAT WHITE FLEET 
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REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORP., F-12-29 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Send me the two-volume set of Lincoln: His Path 
to the Presidency and enter my name for one 
year's subscription to the Review of Reviews. 
After 10 days’ free examination | wil! send 
eased, and $1.00 a month for only 
reafter. Otherwise, I will return 
the books at your expense and cance! all 
on. 


you $1.00, if 
six months t 


LINCOLN: 


His PATH TO THE PRESIDENCY 
By Dr. ALBERT SHAW 


THE hates, the ambitions, the struggles, the beloved causes, the 
forgotten victories of the greatest men in this country's history are now 
brought to life for you in two volumes containing 500 contemporary 
cartoons and other illustrations—the vivid pictorial expression of the 


time. 


Hidden away for years because of their biting ridicule — some of these cartoons 
are now published for the first time. For a quarter of a century, Dr. Shaw per- 
sonally and with the aid of his staff at the Review of Reviews has been engaged in 
assembling these extraordinary political caricatures — years of laborious search, 
volumes of correspondence, exploring missions to various parts of the country 
and finally the painstaking arrangement of a mass of material to give you an 
accurate, closely related account in picture. 


Here at last, is the story of a New Lincoln 


Not Lincoln the hero — not the school- 
boy idol who rose meteor-like from 
dull obscurity to the highest position 
in the land. No, here is the real Lin- 
coln, keen, resourceful, trained for 
years in the school of hard knocks — 
a man who must stand the gaff and 
ridicule of public life and wait pa- 
tiently in spite of disappointment and 
heartache — the spirit that conceived 
great truths and eventually saw them 
established. 
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Nothing can bring back the fire and 
vividness of those dangerous days like 
this brilliant array of cartoons — made 
by artists of Lincoln's time, about the men 
and issues of his time, for the people of bis 
time. It is your privilege to have the 
years rolled a. to see and possess 
these stirring pictorial souvenirs, to 
have them accurately interpreted by the 
splendid text of Dr. Shaw. This is your 
cana to own a first edition of one of 
the most unusual books ever published. 


SPECIAL The whole limited First Edition of Lincoln: His Path to the Presidency is t0 
14 PRICE 8° t0 friends of the Review of Reviews, especially to new friends who are 
- to know for the first time the satisfaction of reading a clear, concise 
news story of all that’s going on in the world. The Review not only 
gives you an interesting, well-illustrated account of national affairs, political trends, 
social problems, foreign developments and trade relations, activities of business and 
finance, but it interprets this mass of news in practical terms for the busy man of 
woman. You haven't time to read all the books and magazines on the market — the 
Review will give you the sifted substance of all that’s most worth while in the world 
of print. ART, TRAVEL, SCIENCE, BOOKS, RELIGION, EDUCATION, SPORT, 
and PERSONALITIES — the Review of Reviews is like a monthly chat with an old 
friend who knows all about everything. 


AUTOGRAPHED EDITION 


The First Edition of this valuable work is offered at a special low 
price, far lower than they will later be sold in the shops. 


Furthermore the author has agreed to personally auto 
gtaph all sets of this first edition. This is your spe 
cial opportunity to obtain these two de luxe 
volumes and the next 12 issues of the world’s 
leading monthly news magazine for ofly 
$7.00. THE COUPON OPPOSITE 
BRINGS YOU YOUR FIRST ISSUE 
OF THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
AND THE BOOKS FOR 10 DAYS 
FREE EXAMINATION. If not sat 
isfied you may return them at ou 


expense. 
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“Land of the Free”? 


To the Editor: 


I suppose it is for the benefit of his 
Rotarian friends that Dr. Millikan.gives 
over such a part of his ““What I Believe” 
to the adulation of the Republic. I do not 
feel that the course of his “essentials” is so 
carpeted with flowers. I am a native of 
York County, Pennsylvania, where last 
year a murder was committed in the name 
of witchcraft which directed the at- 
tention of the thinking people of the 
whole country to the appalling ignorance 
existent there. I was forced out of one 
college and made uncomfortable in an- 
other for upholding his second “great 
idea.” I am losing my present teaching 
position because my Unitarianism is 
synonomous with Atheism, and because I 
refuse to teach the biology of the Talmud 
and Torah. 

Perhaps the excursions of the great 
Doctor among the stars have caused him to 
forget Tennessee, Arkansas, and the rest 
of that southern constellation. If he 
thinks the Scopes trial “sporadic,” I 
should like to remind him that no teacher 
with a family to support would dare to 
teach evolution outside the large cities of 
this state. Within the Keystone State, 
should rationally-minded directors allow 
such a teacher to continue, a politician 
always rides into the money bags on the 
platform “‘ Rid the school of Atheists!” 


J. GILBERT MALONE 
Honesdale, Pa. 


Big Names 
To the Editor: 


I shall be delighted to renew my sub- 
scription to THE Forum as soon as I know 
that its columns are open to manuscripts 
of writers other than those of national and 
international fame. We lesser-known 
writers feel that our efforts are worthy of 
consideration on their merits. THE Forum, 
it seems, is only interested in the work of 
famous writers. It’s a fine publication, but 
I feel unable to support it as long as it 
prefers its present policy. 

Frep L. W. BENNETT 

Salt Lake City, Utah 


(Eprror’s Nore: — Every famous author 
necessarily was once unknown; if editors 
were not interested in discovering new writ- 
ers the supply would soon die off. The 
Forum is making a particular effort to un- 
earth new talent, and it was for this purpose 


that it began the publication of First Short 
Stories in 1928. Since that time thousands | 
of these manuscripts have been read, and | 
twelve have been accepted. One of them has 
been chosen by Edward J. O’Brien as 
among the best short stories of the year. The | 
author of another has been encouraged by a | 
leading publisher to undertake a novel. This 
month we publish a story by a writer who 
has been collecting rejection slips since 
1911.) 
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What it Means 
to Marry 


To the Editor: 


Now that Tue Forum has discussed, 
in contributed articles, ““What it means 
to marry a Catholic”’ and “‘ What it means 
to marry a Protestant,” why not finish up 
the series by discussing ‘‘ What it means to 
marry”? Many a mixed marriage is as 
happy as the average where both parties 
are of the same faith or of no particular 
faith at all. Extreme differences in belief 
mean little to sensible people. No mixed 
marriage can be happy when one of the 
parties is bound to convert or conquer 
the other, either directly or by influenc- 
ing the children; but this is true of other 
than religious misfits. The dominating 
woman must have a putty man, and the 
dominating man a putty woman; else 
there is sure to be constant friction, and 
this without regard to the religious pro- 
fessions of either. 

Harmony or discord will depend upon 
how important the partners consider the 
points of difference, and here the entrance 
of religion as a set of opinions or customs 
is capable of raising havoc whether the 
parties are members of different sects or 
not. One of the partners may be of an 
inquiring mind and the other purely re- 
ceptive —or once receptive, and now 
tenacious. There is no telling where in- 
quiry may lead a man or woman, and if 
the marital partner cannot go along — 
won’t go along — thinks it is a mortal 
sin to go along, and never ceases to la- 
ment that the other is of a.different opin- 
ion, that marriage is in danger of going 
on the rocks 
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{Do Jon Leng ty be 


DIFFERENT ? 


Then make yourself over 
into a “Pleasure Pirate”. Oh 
yes, it can be done! And you'll 
have the gayest, happy-go-lucky 
time in the world. All you have 
to do is —step up the gang- 
plank of the Reliance or Reso- 
lute. Presto! You are a Pleasure 
Pirate — off to the West Indies 
and the Spanish Main in search 
of treasure — not of pirate gold 
— but of health and happiness. 

Enjoy the balmy climate and 
the matchless beauty of the 
tropical isles of the Caribbean. 


2 | 6 Pleasure Pirate Pilg z saan 


from NEW YORK on 


Dec. 17— 16 Days (Two Cruises) 
Jan.4—16 Days Jan. 23—27 Days 
Feb.22—27 Days March 26—16 Days 


S. S. RELIANCE 


S. S. RESOLUTE 


Rates $200 up and $300 up 
Illustrated literature on request 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN 
39 Broadway LENE New York 


Branches in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Mon- 
treal, Winnipeg, Edmonton or local tourist agents, 
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TO THE 


MEDITERRANEAN} 


SHIPS OF 
ROMAN 
SPLENDOR 


Enjoy another summer vacation on the LIDO deck of 
the Augustus or Roma. Call at CADIZ...with SEVILLE 
nearby. For of course you don’t want to miss the 
reatest exposition ever seen! Stop at GIBRALTAR. 
hen NAPLES... visit SICILY, that perfumed island... 
then VILLEFRANCHE, and the gay, colorful RIVIERA. 
Go onto GENOA, ITALY and all of Europe. 


AUGUSTUS —World's largest motorship 
Sailing from New York—Jan. 15, Feb. 22 


ROMA—ttaly’'s largest turbine steamer 
Feb, 1, Mar. 6 


SITMAR De Luxe Connecting Line to Egypt, 
Palestine, Constantinople and Athens. 


Write for illustrated booklet ‘Lido All the Way" 


Italia America Shipping Corp., 
G | General Agents, 1 State St.,N. Y., 
e # Be or local steamship agents 


Ambassador 


ATLANTIC CITY 


zlorious December! 
An Outdoor Month Down Here 
There's golf... horseback riding on 
the Beach... Boardwalk diversions 
.. every form of sport and recrea- 
tion — with invigorating health from 
the sea. 
Make the AMBASSADOR your head- 
quarters for supreme enjoyment of the 
Christmas season. 
European Plan 

Daily § $5 to $14 Single 

Rate ($8 to $16 Double 

685 Rooms 685 Baths 


One pupil won a $2000 prize. Another 
— earned over $5000 in spare time. 
undreds are selling constantly to lead- 
ing publishers. 
Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
| lesson course in writing and marketin; 
a f the Short-Story and sample copy of THE 
ca ¥/_ WRITER’S MONTHLY free. Write today. 


Eeakccin) The Home Correspondence School 
W Invest as you earn— 


in Cities Service 
Common stock 


Instead of having to invest a large amount 
at once, it is possible under the Doherty 

artial Payment Plan for you to invest a 
portion of your earnings every month as you 
receive them. 

You can thus make yourcurrent income 
build you an independent income by invest- 
ing regularly in a Common stock which is 
owned bymore than 235,000otherinvestors. 


Write for full information to 


Henry L. Doherty & Co. 
> 60 Wall Street, New York City 4 


SHORT STORY bbe 


FORUM 
Financial Service 


Mr. Donald Rea Hanson, Editor of “Down- 
town”’, will be glad to give Forum readers his 
opinion regarding matters of investment. No 
advice regarding speculative operations will 
be given. Postage for reply should be enclosed. 


Address: Editor ‘*‘Downtown”’ 


THE FORUM 
441 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Our Rostrum 


Marital strife is not simply a question 
of people of opposing faiths marrying, it 
is a question of opposing temperaments. 

W. A. Taytor 

Detroit, Mich. 


Debit 
To the Editor. 


For the past few months you have 
kindly sent me your magazine although I 
carefilly wrote that I did not wish to re- 
new my subscription. Please have it 
stopped. I really do object to so much dis- 
cussion of religion in a magazine I am 
asked to read. I am not interested. Nor 
do I care for translations of the French. 
And I detest forum discussions: one side 
is right, or incomplete, or wrong. Two 
opinions on the same subject are an awful 
bore to sort. 

GrorGE RaPPaLoni 

Emory Univ., Ga. 


To the Editor: 


I do not claim to be immune to every 
form of flattery, but that “potential 
leaders of the nation’s thought” stuff is a 
little too obvious. I used to think I might 
like Tue Forum; but, since I am entirely 
ordinary in every respect, a magazine 
which boasts that it “‘does not appeal to 


'the mass” would doubtless be over my 


head. After all, a good many “‘new ideas 
and startling, vital facts” are obtainable 
from less aristocratic sources. I am of the 
opinion that what this country needs 
is a guy to take the cult out of culture. 
Ipa J. Hooper 
South Lyon, Mich. 


Credit 
To the Editor: 


May I venture to express my honest 
appreciation of the splendid story “ Holly 
Wreath” by William March which ap- 
peared in the October issue of your maga- 
zine? I think it shows great promise and 
is a story of unusual distinction. I con- 
gratulate you upon its publication and 


hope to hear more from its author through | 


your pages. 


H. W. Jones 
Williamsville, N. Y. 


Kiwanis Objects 


To the Editor: 


I like Tue Forum in many ways, but I 
have a grievance and a protest which I 
cannot enforce in any other way than by 
refusing my subscription. 

My charge against your magazine is 
unfairness to a cause which is dear to me. 
I refer to Kiwanis. I insist that your re- 


EARLY half a mil- 
| \ lion of the poor 
and less fortunate 


throughout the country 
will look to the Salvation 
Army for some of the good 
things that mark the na- 
tion’s Yuletide rejoicings. 
Irrespective of creed, race 
or color we shall distribute 
our Christmas baskets and 
toys for the little ones — 
honest need being the sole 
qualification. May I count 
on your kindly assistance 
in meeting this insistent 
demand? 


Our methods of investi- 
gation and distribution 
commend themselves to a 
large number of generous- 
hearted citizens who desire 
to share with others at 
Christmas the blessings of 
peace and prosperity. | 
want that number to in- 
crease, and I invite all my 
readers to participate by 
sending me a contribution. 
Gifts will be gladly devoted 
to any specific purpose 
designated. 


dono SN Scath 


Kindly mail your check without delay to 


COMMANDER EVANGELINE BOOTH 
National Headquarters of the Salvation Army 
853 Broadway, New York City 
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Our Rostrum 








fusal to publish any reply for Kiwanis 
against Mr. Bliven’s squint-eyed picture 
of “luncheon clubs” [‘‘The Babbitt in His 
Warren,” December, 1928] was eminently 
unfair to Kiwanis. I did not care whose 
article you published as long as you gave 
our side a hearing. But to let Rotary have 
space in the same issue with Mr. Bliven, 
even though the reply of Rotary was not 
responsive to debunker Bliven’s stric- 
tures and criticism, was such a slap at 
Kiwanis that I feel constrained to resent 
it. I can show that resentment in no more 
forcible way than in refusing to help sup- 
port a magazine which is so unfai.. If you 
had published anyone’s defense of Ki- 
wanis, even though you did not see fit to 
use my article, I would not complain. 
Joun T. WAGNER 
Pottstown, Pa. 


(Eprtor’s Note:—Them’s harsh words, 
Mr. Wagner. We were under the misappre- 
hension that Kiwanis and Rotary are brothers 
under the skin, and that when Mr. Knoeppel 
of Rotary replied to Mr. Bliven he was speak- 
ing for all the luncheon clubs. Even had we 
known that Rotary and Kiwanis are not 
speaking to each other, u would have been 
impossible to give space to more than one 
reply.) 





Saloon or Speakeasy? 
To the Editor: 


The mental processes of the wets are 
devious and discordant. Mr. Frederic R. 
Coudert, Jr. begins his article in the 
August issue with the words: “No intelli- 
gent man or woman prefers drunkenness 
to temperance, nor will anyone tolerate 
the saloon, either as the licensed institu- 
tion of the past or as its unspeakable 
successor, the ‘speakeasy’.” 

The remainder of his article is a diatribe 
against the only law that has successfully 
eliminated the licensed saloon. If no intel- 
ligent person will “tolerate the unspeak- 
able speakeasy,” then how come that New 
York has so many, and what is Mr. 
Coudert doing to assist in closing them? 
They are illegal now and either New York 
does not have enough intelligent people to 
close them or else the intelligent people of 
New York tolerate them. Perhaps Mr. 
Coudert’s method of closing the speak- 
easies is to make their business legal and 
give it another name. But a saloon by any 
other name smells just as strong. 

C. M. JANsky 
Madison, Wis. 


Associated System 


Founded in 1852 


Doubled! 


Customers, Earnings, Assets 





Growth and additions of properties during the last 
two years has doubled the customers and more than 
doubled the earnings and assets. 


1927 


Customers — 600,000 in 1,000 communities 
Assets valued at $340,000,000 
Earnings $39,000,000 a year 


1929 


Customers — over 1,200,000 in 2,200 communities 
Assets valued at over $800,000,000 
Earnings $100,000,000 a year 


During this period the number of investors also 
increased from 50,000 to over 150,500 


Write for our 16-page booklet ‘‘P”’ 
on the Class A Stock 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 


61 Broadway ammo New York City 


GAS € ELECTRIC 
ares 


Investment Securities 


George H. Burr & Co. 


57 William Street, New York 


Boston Philadelphia St. Louis Kansas City 





Affiliated with 
GEORGE H. BURR, CONRAD & BROOM, Inc. 
Los Angeles Seattle Portland 








San Francisco Spokane 
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ALL THE 
CHRISTMAS 
PLEASURES 


“EVIDENTLY some one at 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall had a 
home where they knew how to 
celebrate Christmas. Because, 
listen, darling, they waken you 
with carols! Every child in 
the place discovers a filled 
stocking on the door-knob. 
There are surprises for the 
grown-ups. Christmas trees 
all over the place—and you 
have your own table, the atten- 
tion of your own interested 
waitress, a turkey all to your- 
selves. 


“I’m as excited about spend- 
ing another Christmas there 
as the children are. And so’s 
Steve. We’re crazy to see new 
Haddon Hall with its squash 
courts, gymnasium, and Sandy 
Cove (that’s the playroom for 
children)—and sun-rooms, and 
promenade deck on the ocean. 


“Now that it’s possible to be 
comfortable and have fun at 
the same time—do you wonder 
that I am looking forward 
more to Christmas than I have 
for many a year? We are go- 
ing to spend the whole week at 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall.” 


Write for rates and litera- 
ture. A Motoramp garage 
adjoins the hotel. 


Pages ee 
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CHALFONTE- 
HADDON HALL 


SBTLANTIC cit Y 
American and European Plans 
Leeds and Lippincott Company 














Bank Mergers and Bank Stocks 


by DONALD REA HANSON 


© ince the first of this year bank 
mergers have been reported almost daily 
in the financial pages of our newspapers. 
More than fifty large New York banks 
have combined, only seventeen of which 
have retained their original identity. Au- 
thorities estimate that the effect has been 
to reduce competition in New York City 
by about 65 per cent. Some of the biggest 
rivals in the banking fields of Boston, De- 
troit, and other cities have seen fit to 
merge their interests. Huge holding cor- 
porations have been organized for the pur- 
pose of acquiring control of banks in 
different sections of the country and chain 
banking is growing with great rapidity. 
The largest bank in the country, the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, recently 
astonished the financial world by the 
rapidity with which it reached its de- 
cision to merge with the Corn Exchange 
Bank, the deal being broached, terms con- 
sidered, acceptance given, and announce- 
ment made within twenty-four hours. 
The incident is indicative of the speed 
with which the branch banking movement 
is growing and suggests the urgency of 
the scramble for strategic alliances. 

Branch banking is the next step in the 
evolution of banking in this country. 
The question of branch banking is one 
that has been debated for years at the an- 
nual conventions of the American Bankers 
Association. It is not a new topic; it 
simply has come to a head at this time 
because the financial situation this year 
has been particularly favorable for such a 
movement. Business has been good. In- 
dustrial mergers have been many. Big 
business is getting bigger and it is im- 
perative that banks shall grow propor- 
tionately in order that they may handle 
the financial requirements of their largest 
customers. 

And with it all there has been a situa- 
tion in the security markets that has fos- 
tered merger movements under the ener- 
getic initiative of investment bankers. 
During the first nine months of 1929 there 
was an insatiable demand for common 
stocks. In that period foreign borrowers 
in the United States were practically 
out of the market. Foreign financing 


was more than $1,000,000,000 less in the 
first nine months of this year than it 
was in 1928. Real estate financing dropped 
by more than $200,000,900. State and 
municipal financing was $150,000,000 
less; public utility financing dropped by 
more than $600,000,000. Only industrial 
financing was larger, of all the strictly 
productive pursuits, showing a gain of 
about $550,000,000.. But savings were 
accumulating and they were demanding 
an outlet. This outlet found its vent in 
the form of financial financing, the financ- 
ing of investment trusts, holding com- 
panies, and so on. Common stocks were 
easy to sell and the result was an increase 
of about $1,200,000,000 in the offerings 
of common stocks of investment trusts 
and holding companies in the first nine 
months of this year. The energies of bank- 
ers were devoted first to the distribution 
of trust shares and secondly to the rein- 
vestment of the funds received. It is not 
in the least surprising that the acquisition 
of the stocks of banks should have re- 
ceived the attention of holding company 
managers. High prices for bank stocks 
and a ready market for them tended to 
dislodge closely held investments of long 
standing. Without doubt this state of 
affairs helped a great deal to bring the 
merger movement to a head and to stim- 
ulate greatly the development of branch 
banking. 


BRANCH BANKING POPULAR 


‘Tuere was also a growing senti- 
ment in favor of branch banking. The 
collapse of a number of small banks in 
Florida and Georgia some months ago 
served to remind the country at large 
that small unit banks have experienced a 
great deal of hardship in recent years. It 
was recalled that the collapse of com- 
modity prices in 1920 left in its train the 
wreckage of hundreds of small banks in 
the agricultural regions. From 1921 to 
1928 inclusive more than 5000 small banks 
closed their doors, tying up deposits of 
more than $1,500,000,000. Of this num- 
ber, we are told, on the authority of the 
Comptroller of Currency, 700 were na- 
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“] advised him strongly against the purchase” 


C. P. Nelson, President of the 
First National Bank, Danville, 
Ill.,tells a story of two farmers, 
one of whom speculated, while 
the other invested .. . 


A the speculating isn’t done in 
the stock market,” said Mr. 
Nelson. “This community, several 
years ago, experienced something 
like the present fever of stock market 
speculation—but it was a boom in 
farm lands. 


“There was a farmer,a Mr.R.:.., 
who wanted to buy a piece of farm 
land near his own place. He came to 
me for advice. 


“A banker looks at the price of 
an investment in terms of its yield. 
Land is noexception.I knewthe price 
was much too high,so I advised 
him strongly against the purchase. 


“But land’s going up all the time,’ 
the farmer told me. ‘Look at what 
land is worth around here compared 
with before the war.’ I still told him 
the price was too high. 


“But somehow he raised the 
money, and bought the land. 


“Today that land is perhaps a 
good buy—because today that land is 
priced below the pre-war value. But 
that doesn’t help Mr. R..... The de- 
flation deprived him of the new land 
he bought, and of his farm as well. 


“So today, when somebody talks 
about a stock that’s ‘going up all the 
time,’ I remember the bitter lesson 
Mr.R and thousands of others 
like him learned. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


ULI | 


C/I 


“He invests his modest 


earnings 


in good sound 


securities” 





C. P. Netson, President of the First National Bank, Danville, Ill., is prominent in 
the civic and business affairs of this thriving community. Mr. Nelson has the dis- 
tinguished record of forty-five years’ continuous service in the First National Bank. 


“Unlike Mr. R..... , a neighbor of 
his, also a farmer, clung to the Liberty 
Bonds he bought, and invests his 
modest earnings from his farm in 
sound, conservative securities. 


“He now has a secure reserve 
against misfortune, and no period of 
deflation can deprive him of land and 


home.” 
oK * * 


Prominent bankers in hundreds of communi- 


ties are giving depositors in their 
banks the benefit of their well- 
rounded knowledge of safe securi- 
ties. Like Mr. Nelson, they feel 
a very deep responsibility toward 
the men and women whom they 
advise on investments. That is why 
they recommend, above everything 
else, safety as a first principle of 
sound and far-sighted investing. 


Good yield, of course, they 


S. W. STRAUS & CO. 


regard as important, yet always only after 
safety of principal has been properly judged. 
Indeed, the average investor can do nothing 
wiser than go to his own banker, or a high 
grade investment banker, for advice. 


In hundreds of communities, bankers have 
chosen from Straus offerings for recommenda- 
tion to their depositors and for purchase for 
their own bank reserves, 


Among Straus offerings are bonds of wide- 
ly diversified types, real estate mortgage, 
railway, municipal, public utility, and foreign 
bonds, 

Pe Send for this booklet — 
As a help to all who are interested 
in studying the principles of 
sound investment, S, W. Straus 
& Co. has prepared an interesting, 
if easy-to-understand booklet, ““How 
/ to Invest Money”. Every person 
seriously concerned in safeguarding 
his future should own a copy of 
this booklet. It will be sent without 
charge. Write for booklet L-1003. 


INCORPORATED 


Straus Buipines ... In New York, 565 Fifth Ave., In Chicago, Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd., In San Francisco, 79 Post St. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, a copy of Booklet L-1003,“How to Invest Money”. I am considering investing $ 


Name 


Address 


© 1929, byS.W. Straus & Co 


City 





Representative of 


New York—Old and New. 


THE Bank of New York and 
Trust Company occupies a 
unique position. It is older than 
the United States itself, as it 
was organized in 1784 shortly 
after the close of the Revolu- 
tionary War. It is the oldest 
banking institution in the City 
of New York, and the oldest 
banking institution in the United 
States retaining its original name 
as part of its title. 


Certain unusual features in its 
charter protect its Trustees in 
their control of the Company; 
no sudden change in the owner- 
ship of its stock can bring about 
undesirable changes in its busi- 
ness policy. 

The Trustees are thoroughly 
representative of New York — 
old and new —as their names 
indicate: 

Joseph Andrews James B. Mabon 
Edmund L. Baylies Alfred E. Marling 
Joseph H. Choate, Jr. William J. Matheson 


Henry D. Cooper Edwin G. Merrill 


Lincoln Cromwell . , 
Wm. M. Cruikshank —ion Morris 


Norman H. Davis . 
Thomas Denny Frank C. Munson 


Henry Parish 
Philie Tadeo” Walter Wood Parsons 


Edward J. Hanc W. Emlen Roosevelt 
Robert C. Hill . Edward M. Townsend 
Eustis L. Hopkins Howard Townsend 
Columbus O’D. Iselin Paul Tuckerman 

L. F. Kiesewetter Allen Wardwell 


The Company makes a spe- 
cialty of personal service, both 
in its banking business and in its 
fiduciary business. 
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CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS $20,000,000 


48 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
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tional banks and 4,300 were state banks. 
In four states, from 40 per cent to 53 per 
cent of all the banks in existence in 1920 
failed; in six other states from 10 to 20 
per cent failed. We are told eighty per 
cent of these failures occurred in cities 
with a population of less than 3000 in- 
habitants, and about 70 per cent of the 
banks that closed their doors were cap- 
italized at $50,000 or less. 

Let it not be inferred from this that a 
small bank is necessarily less sound than 
a larger competitor. In banking perhaps 
more than in any other business, it is the 
quality of management that is the first 
test of solidarity. But the problems facing 
the small bank render it more difficult 
to conduct a sound banking business. 
For one thing, the loans and deposits are 
likely to be largely for local customers. A 
period of hard times in a given locality 
frequently makes the collection of loans 
difficult and at the same time the de- 
mands for withdrawal of deposits are 
likely to be great. The loans of a big city 
bank are more widely diversified, with its 
deposit accounts representing thousands 
of people in varied economic circum- 
stances. For another thing, the profits of 
a small bank are unlikely to permit the 
employment of such high calibre banking 
talent as is available to its larger com- 
petitor. 


CHAIN BANKING 


BSRancu BANKING has been prac- 
ticed in some states for many decades, 
but up to the time that the McFadden Act 
was passed in 1927, branch banking for 
national banks was absolutely prohibited. 
Therefore, in the absence of legal sanction 
for branch banking, the next best thing 
was adopted — namely, group or chain 
banking. 

Although not new, the chain banking 
development has been the most interest- 
ing phase of the branch bank movement 
this year. In New York State a large cen- 
tral holding corporation was recently 
formed which purchased a controlling 
interest in the stocks of some fifteen up- 
state banks, opening a central office in 
New York City. Similar chains had al- 
ready been developed in the Northwest, 
centering around St. Paul, and in Cali- 
fornia the plan had been in successful 
operation for a period of years. The cor- 
porate identity of each bank in the chain 
was maintained, which met the require- 
ments of the law. There was nothing in the 
law, or the Constitution for that matter, 
which denied an individual or a holding 
company the right to purchase whatever 
bank stocks he desired. 

This plan had its objections, however. 
It lacked the unity of policy that would 
be available to a single corporate body and 
was without the mobility of resources 
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that would be available to a single great | 


institution with branches. However, un- 
der the existing phase of the evolution of 
branch banking it served a useful purpose. 
It permitted the selection of affiliated in- 
stitutions in advance of any legislation 
permitting branch banking, and made 
possible the acquisition of institutions at 
strategic points in advance of competi- 
tors. Chain banking is regarded by many 
observers as merely a temporary phase. 


WHAT LIMITATIONS? 


Yow THE question is up to Con- 
gress. It will be surprising if the coming 
session of Congress does not bring this 
issue to the front. As yet sentiment is not 
crystallized as to the method under 
which branch banking should be per- 
mitted, particularly as to the geographi- 
cal limitation of the branch banking 
systems. One suggestion that has been 
advanced is that it should be permitted 
without restriction within state bounda- 
ries. But a state boundary is a political 
limit and this appears to satisfy nobody. 
Another suggestion is that branch bank- 
ing should be limited within the borders 
of each of the twelve Federal Reserve dis- 
tricts. This finds more support. But the 
objection here is that the Federal Reserve 
districts vary radically in size and wealth. 
The Twelfth Federal Reserve District 
includes Washington, Idaho, Oregon, 
California, Nevada, Utah, and Arizona. 
But the Second Reserve District includes 
only New York State and the First Re- 
serve District only the New England 
states. Such a limitation would not per- 
mit the establishment of branch banks of 
eastern institutions — which would bring 
all their wealth and influence and the 
assurance of strong banking connections 
— in outlying districts of the middle west, 
for instance. 

It seems to be the consensus of opinion 
that economic boundaries should be es- 
tablished, permitting branches without 
limit within a radius of a few hundred 
miles. The objection here would seem to 
be that it would lack the safety that can 
be afforded by diversified banking. A 
system in a purely agricultural area, 
economically, would be subject to the 
vicissitudes of the wheat market. It is 
my opinion, however, that no limitations 
or arbitrary boundaries should be drawn. 
Probably the objection that would be 
raised to this point is that it would lead 
to a great concentration of power, center- 
ing in New York City, and Washington, 
as well as opinion in the country at large, 
has never looked with much complacence 
upon power in Wall Street. 


DIVERSIFICATION NEEDED 


A xy examination of. the branch 
banking movement, however, should give 
due weight to the radical difference that 
exists between banking power and power 
such as is manifested in the conduct of an 
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++ 29,000 rooms—and baths — please!” 


66 


ROOM and bath” —the first re- 
quest of the traveling public when it 
arrives at its destination. 


Subsidiaries of the American Water 
Works and Electric Company supply 
annually more than 650,000,000 gallons 
of water to more than 29,000 hotel rooms. 


...a service ever in demand and one 
that never fails... 


By providing not only water, but elec- 
tricity, gas, or transportation to hundreds 
of thousands of customers in seventeen 
states, the subsidiaries of this Company 
earn a steady flow of revenue that assures 
the payment of interest and dividends to 
the holders of their own securities as 
well as to those of the American Water 
Works and Electric Company. 


An Industry That Never Shuts Down 


MERICAN WATER VWORKS4"°F LECTRIC {| OM 


INCORPORATED 


50 Broad Street, New York 


eFnformation about this Company, or any of its subsidia- 
ries, will be furnished on request. Write for Booklet K-4. 


No. 9 of a series of Advertisements of American Water Works and 
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Our Paris Office — 
Place de la Concorde = 


American Banks 
in Europe 


iow Company’s eight European branches were estab- 
lished primarily for the service of American interests. 
They provide the obvious advantages which are the result 
of American handling of American business, of familiarity 
with conditions and methods here and abroad, and of ex- 
ceptional organization facilities. 


For years these Offices have handled the banking busi- 
ness of important American houses, who use our European 
facilities cither direct or through our New York Offices. 
The services of our banking correspondents, which are 
leading institutions throughout the world, are also available 
to our customers. , 


We invite executives to send for our booklet, Banking 
Facilities in Europe, and to discuss their banking problems 
with us. 


Guaranty ‘Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


NEW YORK 
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industrial enterprise. Competition is the 
life of trade. We have laws against mo- 
nopolies in industry. But in banking, com- 
| petition has some serious drawbacks, 
| When competition reaches the cut- 
| throat stage in banking it often leads to 
inducements to depositors in the shape 
of higher interest on balances, more lib- 
eral lending policies, and other favors, 
Just such practices in Boston eight years 
ago led to a mushroom growth of a few 
small banks, all of which were forced to 
close their doors at the first chill breath of 
the industrial depression of 1921. Banking 
is a business that must be operated at a 
profit. If it is not, deficits must eat into 
surplus and capital. Unless such a trend 
is arrested in time, the deficits will 
eventually gnaw into the deposits which 
are entrusted to the banker. Diversifica- 
tion is an element of safety in banking, 
just as it is in investments or in the ad- 
ministration of a farm. Diversified crops 
usually make prosperous farmers. Diversi- 
fied loans are no less desirable for a bank. 
If great: branch banking systems are to 
be sanctioned by Congress, it will be best 
if those systems serve a cross-section of 
American economic life. 

In England branch banking is a nation- 
wide affair. T'wenty-five years ago the 
banking business of England was carried 
on by about ten large private banks and 
sixty joint stock banks. To-day prac- 
tically the entire business is divided be- 
tween five great institutions, the largest 
of which ranked as the greatest bank in 
the world, up to this year. The trend for 
nearly a century in England has been in 
the direction of fewer banks. 

From the standpoint of the investor, 
the branch banking movement is de- 
cidedly worth noting. Bank stocks have 
proved the most satisfactory and re- 
| munerative long term investment of any 

group of stocks in this country. Banking 

is a permanent business. Industry is al- 
| ways changing and obsolesence is a factor 
| with which investors must always con- 
| tend. Canal stocks were considered high 
| grade investments until the railroad came 
along, and the automobile, radio, electric 
power, and other developments have 
displaced many once prosperous indus- 
tries. But the banking business is per- 
manent and the investor who holds bank 
stocks does not need to fear obsolesence 
The spread of the branch banking move- 
ment may mean tempting offers to sell 
out, where small banks are sought by 
great chains. Public financing, as chains 
are formed, will offer a new avenue for the 
investment of money in the banking bus! 
ness. And to the present holder of stocks 
of great banks which are leading in the 
branch banking movement, the prospect 
is favorable for a broadening of the scope 
and power of the institution in which he 1s 
interested. 
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Investment Literature 


THE CARE OF Your SEcurITIEs. A 


booklet describing the advantages 

and small cost of a Custody ( ‘'ASSA | ey ( CO 
Service Account and outlining e 
the numerous services offered 
security holders, such as review ESTABLISHED 1872 
of investment holdings, collecting 
coupons, notification of maturi- PHILADELPHIA 
ties, etc. Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, 140 Broadway, New York. 


THE EssENTIALS OF A SOUND IN- 
VESTMENT Po.icy. This booklet 
presents seven cardinal principles 
of safe investment. Both experi- 
enced investors and beginners 
will find it worth reading. Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., 201 So. La Salle 
Street, Chicago, III. 


Five Nassau Street 


THE Joun Hancock Home Bupc- New York 
ET. A guide in home budgeting, 
showing the proper apportion- | 
ment of income to fit average | 
needs: the amount to be allowed 
for rent, clothes, insurance, and | 
other savings. Budget sheet sent | 
upon request by Inquiry Bureau, 
The John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., 197 Clarendon 


Street, Boston, Mass. Please INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


enclose 2c for postage. 


Reasons Way. A booklet explain- 
ing why first mortgage real estate 
bonds secured by insured and 
guaranteed first mortgages should 
comprise a large proportion of 
any investment list. National | 
Union Mortgage Company of 
Baltimore, Mackubin Goodrich 








& Co., Fiscal Agents, Baltimore, MEMBERS : 
| Maryland. New York Stock Exchange 
| How Mucn SwHoutp I Save? This | Philadelphia Stock Exchange 


booklet presents a graphic an- 
swer to this question and offers | 
two interesting plans for system- | 
atic savings, including charts and | 
tables, showing accumulated in- 
terest on principal by years. Old | 
Colony Corporation, 17 Court 
Street, Boston, Mass. 





How to Invest Money. A new Monthly investment list 
booklet published by S. W. Straus sent upon request 
& Co. It describes various types 
of securities and is a valuable 
guide to every investor. A copy 
will be sent free on request by 
S. W. Straus & Co., 565 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 





These booklets may be obtained by 
addressing the firms listed or 


BALTIMORE, MD. PITTSBURGH, PA. SCRANTON, PA. 
| WILKES-BARRE, PA. HARRISBURG, PA. WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 
YORK, PA. ELMIRA, N. Y. ALTOONA, PA. 
JOHNSTOWN, PA. DOVER, DEL. CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 
NEWARK, N. J. ALLENTOWN, PA. 
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H AVING served one year in Cook 
County Jail and four years in Leaven- 
worth Prison, Ratpu CHAPLIN employs 
no guesswork in his portrayal of prison 
conditions. He was born in Kansas and 
educated in the Chicago Art Schools. In 
1911 he started writing for the radical 
labor movement, during a coal miners’ 
strike in Kanawha County, West Virginia. 
It was in 1917 that he first published edi- 
torials against international war and in 
favor of international solidarity; and it 
was a year later — at the same time that 
William Haywood and others were in- 
volved —that Judge Landis sentenced 
Mr. Chaplin to twenty years in prison. 
In 1923, however, Prisoner 13104 was re- 
leased, and he is now in Illinois working 
as a commercial artist. Mr. Chaplin is the 
author of two books of poems: When the 
Leaves Come Out and Bars and Shadows, 
prison poems which were published while 
their author was still in Leavenworth. 


"Bue procress of Franxun D. 
RoosEVELT in public office is strikingly 
similar to that of his famous fifth cousin, 
Theodore Roosevelt. Both were members 
of the New York State Legislature before 
they were thirty; both served subse- 
quently as Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy. Franklin Roosevelt was a candi- 
date for Vice-President on the Cox ticket 
in 1920, at which time he was four years 
younger than Theodore Roosevelt was 
when he ran with McKinley for the same 
office. Franklin Roosevelt’s ill health 
took him away from public life for a time, 
but now he is in the thick of it again. It 
was he who nominated Al Smith for 
President at the Houston Convention, 
and, in turn, it was Mr. Smith who called 
on Mr. Roosevelt to accept the nomina- 
tion for Governor of New York — to 
which position he was elected last fall. 
Aside from his political interests, Mr. 
Roosevelt has a great love of the sea, and 
owns a collection of naval books and 
prints which is the second or third best in 
the world. 


"Bue pavenrer of an extremely 
orthodox Presbyterian clergyman, FRAN- 
cEs ALDERSON has passed through many 
transitions in religious faith. Her experi- 
ence was that of hundreds of other college 
students who found that the theories 
which science advanced were incompat- 
ible with the religion of their youth. 
Therefore, like others, she renounced 
religion. But with maturity and the birth 
of her children has come the need for 
some of the faith of earlier years. In her 
article, Mrs. Alderson draws upon her 
own experience. 


BRocer Bapson is usually known 
for his statistical organization, whose 
fingers branch into twenty-six American 
cities and whose contribution to the 
country’s knowledge of economics is 
immeasurable. But Mr. Babson’s friends 
can separate the man from the business — 
at times. One friend writes of him, “‘As a 
personality, Roger Babson is, perhaps, 
more essentially the artist than the busi- 
ness man, much as he would probably balk 
at being called an artist. He would make 
an excellent Old Testament prophet if, 
on the side, he were allowed to have a 
share in business projects.” 


WEY years are thirty-eight, and 
my present occupation is that of post- 
master in La Belle, Pa.,” writes GrorGE 
We tutncton. “Ever since 1911 I’ve been 
collecting magazine rejection slips. I’ve 
driven a delivery wagon, trundled a truck 


Friptjor NANsEN 


in an orange-packing warehouse, labored 
in a logging plant in the Sierras, piled 
lumber in a sawmill yard, and labored in 
and about coal mines. I am not a very 
fast worker. It required twenty-two 
months’ service in France for me to attain 
the rank of Private 1st Class. I do believe, 
though, that in a war of reasonable dura- 
tion, like the thirty-year scrambles they 
used to have, I could have made the 
grade of Corporal. I worked two years on 
the first paragraph of my first story; 
wrestled it from the valley of the Mo- 
nongahela to the valley of the San Joa- 
quin; and wrote it finally in purple ink. 
Just an inspired worker in words — that’s 
all!” 


Because he writes about. busi- 
ness, people sometimes think Joun T. 
Fiynn is a business man. This he ve- 
hemently denies. He is primarily a news- 
paper man and prefers to watch business 
from the press box rather than mix in it. 
His last position on a newspaper was that 
of Managing Editor of The New York 
Globe, which he left when Mr. Munsey 


bought it and sank it to make way for 
The Sun. Since that time he has written a) 
series of daily articles on business which 
has been syndicated throughout the 
United States. 


Evvnora Ramsay Ricnarpson has 
had a varied career. Her father is a minis- 
ter, and has been president since 1911 of 
the Greenville Women’s College in South 
Carolina. Mrs. Richardson has taught in 
a mountain school and in her father’s col.” 
lege. She has been a reporter, has cam- 
paigned for suffrage in the good old days 
when there was a Cause, and has done 
publicity and advertising of various sorts, } 
She is now entirely occupied with her 
writing except for occasional speeches. 


Whey Tue Forum last heard) 
from Dr. Friotjor Nansen, he was? 
leaving Norway for the League of Nations _ 
meeting at Geneva, where, as High Com- 
missioner for the League, he is working 
with the Russian and Armenian refugees, 7 
Dr. Nansen was born in 1861 and began 
his career as a scientist in Norway, gain- 
ing fame later as the leader of the North 7 
Pole expedition of 1893-96. He was very 
active in the separation of Norway from] 
Sweden and was, at one time, Norwegian 
Minister in London. For his activity in~ 
furthering international peace he was 
awarded the Nobel Peace Prize in 1921. 


Wane a member of an engineer- 
ing party in Arkansas, Harry Mies 
JOHNSON became imbued with religion,” 
malaria, and ambition, and entered Mis- 
souri Valley College with the intention of} 
becoming a parson. “From this plan,”7 
Mr. Johnson says, “‘I was later dissuaded? 
by the counsel of my spiritual advisers,’ 
whose estimate of my gifts and graces was 
probably more accurate than my own.” 
Having relinquished the idea of becoming 
a minister, Mr. Johnson turned to the} 
study of psychology, physiology, and 
neurology, and after considerable experi= 
ence in these and allied activities, he i§ 
now Director of the Simmons Investiga- 
tion of Sleep. 


Hbiraw Mornerwett is the Edis 
tor of The Theatre Guild Magazine an@& 
author of The Imperial Dollar, just pu 
lished by Brentano. In speaking of hi 
discovery, while a correspondent for Thé 
Chicago Daily News, of the tremendous 
influence of The United States in Europ 
Mr. Motherwell says, “‘ What my Harvard 
education had not given me a hint of, B 
learned in the deepest Caucasus when 
discovered that because I carried a magi¢: 
American passport I could cash my per 
sonal check anywhere.” 


As vue author of Dickens, Dis= 
racli, and Don Juan, or the Youth & 
Byron, Anpr& Mavrots has long beet 
known to Forum readers. M. Maurois 
recent novel, Atmosphere of Love, 
been attracting considerable attention. 








